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Part L—THE RENOWNED City oF WARL 


N the 1st August, 1862—a 
Friday, be it duly noticed— 
H.M.S.S. Bloodhound, ice See 
mander Stokes, found herself steer- 
ing out of the harbour of Fernando 
Po, Gulf of Guinea, West Coast of 
Africa. 

The then aspect of the ‘ Madeira 
of the Bights,’ as some one inaptly 
calls it, was unusually wild and 
strange. The sun sank like a red- 
hot ball streaked with long bars of 
dark vapour, and as its orb dis- 
appeared behind the molten fire of 
the occidental wave, a red and 
lurid light overspread the sky, 
extending to the zenith, as though 
a universal conflagration were be- 
ginning in the west. Lines of 
black massive cloud variegated the 
surface of the nearer sea, whilst 
the foliaged bluffs and bays lay 
black as Erebus ; and on a floor of 
burnished metal the ships hung 
like black silhouettes, with reflec- 
tions as dark, floating doubie, ship 
and shadow, both in mourning. 

A tornado seemed rising in the 
N.E., the island’s stormy direction. 
Presently, however, the moon ap- 

eared, and dispersed the fires, 
eaving, however, deep heavy mists 
settled upon the horizon; whilst 
the air felt intolerably sickly and 
sultry. In times of pestilence 
men’s minds are ever awake to such 
weird meteorology. The first death 
by yellow fever had occurred at 
Fernando Po on the 5th May. At 
the end of July, sixty young and 
picked men had perished out of 
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a maximum of three hundred 
Spaniards—twenty per cent. al- 
ready, and by no means ceasing. 
H.M.’s consul, who was a fellow- 
passenger; compared the spectacle 
with one which he had witnessed 
during the cholera year at Kur- 
rachee, in Scinde, when a single 
gallant corps lost some five hundred 
of its number in six weeks. Worse 
still, let me repeat, the day was a 
Frida j—as will be seen, it made 
its influence felt. 

There happened nothing tellable 
during the cruise of two hundred 
and seventy miles separating the 
Bloodhound from, the Benin river, 
her destination. It was a succession 
of squalls, that compelled us to put 
up the dead-lights—ghastly name! 
—whilst the rain called aloud for 
closed skylights, and the cross seas 
catching the old ship under the 
sponsons, raised her off her side as 
she rushed and staggered along. 
The only passe-temps of the voyage 
was a battle between a thresher and 
a black fish, or small whale: they 
certainly did act Messrs. Sayers and 
Heenan right well. The thresher 
looked like the single revolving 
spoke of a tremendous wheel, and 
the blows which he dealt were 
audible for amile. The black fish, 
equally dexterous, ‘ laid into’ him 
with a huge forked tail resembling 
a fan for machinery, and churned 
up theseaall around. It was truly 
a pretty bit of ‘fancy.’ We failed, 
however, in finding whether the 
thresher was aided, as whalers be- 
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lieve, by the sword-fish working 
from below. 

On the 3rd of August we found 
ourselves at anchor some ten miles 
distant from the Benin river, or 
Great River Formoso. 

The stream had a name in the 
old days of travelling. The Rio 
Formoso was discovered, like the 
Kongo, in 1484, and first visited in 
the middle of the sixteenth century: 
the earliest mission was during 
the latter third of the seventeenth. 
In 1786, it was inspected by 
Ambrose Maria Francis Joseph 
Paliset de Beauvais, who, after a 
residence of fifteen months, un- 
deterred by fever and by the bar- 
barism of the natives, collected 
materials for his celebrated Flore 
d Oware et de Benin. Unfortunately 
the greater part was burnt by an 
English expedition. This enter- 
prising traveller projected a march 
from the Bight to Abyssinia, but 
failed in persuading any one to 
accompany him. Early in the pre- 
sent century, Belzoni died near its 
banks ; and some twenty years ago 
Mr. Beecroft, Governor and Consul, 
whose name will long be associated 
with discovery on this coast,* as- 
cended it to assist, or rather to save, 
the saintly but unfortunate Niger 
expedition. Several European na- 
tions— English and French, Dutch, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese—had 
forts and factories on its banks, 
and their commerce extended from 
the river’s mouth to the city of 
Great Benin. But the days of 
slavery passed away; it became 
Ichabod with the land; none know 
of it except a few palm-oilers from 
Liverpool; and it may now be 
treated as a terra incognita. 

In that intensely tropical African 
part of the coast, where the ancient 
continuity of southern slope was 
broken into the segment of a circle 
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by Baron Humboldt’s great South- 
ern Atlantic Current, lies the happy 
bay of which the English mariner 
sings— 

The Bight of Benin ! the Bight of Benin! 
One comes out where three goes in. 


And the missionary more poetically 
warbles—the land, the land— 


Where the skies for ever smile, 
And the blacks for ever weep. 


This fair region, which extends 
some three hundred miles from 
Cape St. Paul’s to the west, has a 
single stream whose mouth lies in 
5° 46’ N. lat.—pleasant proximity 
to the Equator—and in 5° 4’ E. lon. 
—touching vicinity to Greenwich, 
The natives call it Uwo ko Jakri 
(Outlet of Jakri)—the latter being 
what we call the kingdom of Wari 
or Warree—and they term their 
villanous selves ‘ Jakri men.’ 

With this much of ‘ universals,’ 
return we to H.M.’s ship Blood- 
hound for particulars. 

At 11 A.M. on the 4th of August, 
I proceeded on deck to admire the 
4 of the worst practicable 

ar on the coast,a bar for which 
insurance offices demand seven, or 
one per cent. more than for any 
other. The scene was intensely 
African—all ‘much of a muchness,’ 
as the Salem trader said—a dull 
glarey day, livid-tinted above, and 
brown below, with a long low line 
which we knew to be mangrove, 
separating unlovely sea and dreary 
sky. It was broken by the river 
mouth, a wide gap bearing from the 
roads N.E.4E. The southern side 
was the usual dull thin land streak. 
The northern bank was somewhat 
higher, a tongue with a bluff point 
and tall trees rising, as they usually 
do, from a sandbank regular as a 
Dutch dyke thrown up by wind 
and wave, and broken by swamp 


* This excellent traveller died and was buried at Fernando Po, on the roth of 


June, 1854, aged sixty-four. 


A monument of stone was sent out from England, 


and though until lately it has been wholly neglected, the Spanish authorities are 
preparing to raise it from the ground. Mr. Beecroft’s hospitality to every descrip- 
tion of visitor caused him to die a poor man; he left, however, a large tract of ground 
on the north-west part of the island, which had been made over to him by his 
employer, Mr. Jamieson, and of which, it is to be hoped, his widow will derive some 


benefit. 


A fitter place for cocoa, coffee, or sugar-cane can hardly be imagined ; and 


an English company might work it to the greatest advantage. 
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and lagoon. In the roads, rode the 
barque Lari of Derby, conspicuous 
by mat awning and want of paint ; 
and a dark green Medea, with her 
iron tender, the Arvis, 

At 11°15 A.M., about half an hour 
before high tide, and at least two 
hours too late, we proceeded to 
assault the bar, upon which, by the 
bye, the water has not yet been 
properly laid down. The current 
immediately began to set north. 
The arrows of the charts are ever 
flying southwards, but on this coast 
the only safe rule is, that wherever 
you want the stream to carry you, 
it will certainly set the ‘clean con- 
trairy way. So we put the Blood- 
hound’s head E. and by E. 4 E., and 
dash right for the gap. Presently 
two trees forming a nick show 
dimly off the north-west spit, and 
three whitewashed factories gra- 
dually disclose themselves, This, 
according to the learned, proves 
that under the influence of the 
tide we have fallen too far south- 
ward, and consequently that we 
shall carry less water than perhaps 
we may want. The deepest line, 


it is said, is obtained by {opening 


out the highest factory—Messrs, 
Stewart and Douglas’—clear of the 
north-west point, and then to run 
in north-east, allowing for tide and 
current. On this point, however, 
opinions differ : many are in favour 
of opening all three houses, 

The gap now lay three or four 
miles from us, and heavy breakers 
clothed the dreaded north and 
south banks with sheets of foam. 
During the bad weather of the 
rains, the roads are a mass of bil- 
lows ; the bar breaks right across; 
and the entrance, which has never 
more than thirteen feet of water 
at the springs, becomes impassable. 
We found it tolerably quiescent, 
though at times a long-lined tossing 
sea, combing, wall-like, under the 


quarter, with a send of ten to twelve . 


feet, and breaking against the 
paddies, showed that the lion was 
not dead, but sleeping. The sound- 
ings fell off from eighteen to ten 
feet—the Bloodhound drew ten feet 
two inches—on the starboard side, 
and the lead, instead of bringing 
up in deep sticky bottom, struck 
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upon sand hard as stone—the true 
test of our being on the true bar. 
It is said by old travellers that 
here, as at Bonny, human sacrifices 
were offered as a propitiation to 
the impediment—Captain Adams 
specifies four annually—and really, 
after a little experience of Fetish 
ideas, it is not to be wondered at 
on a‘ barry day.’ After the usual 
three seas, which are often six or 
seven, we cross the outer line and 
find smoother water. By making 
for the centre of the gap, we safely 
weather the main breakers, which 
lead to the deeper channel of the 
river ; we once more feel mud, and 
after twenty minutes of passage 
we know that all risk is over. The 
main disadvantage of this most 
‘saucy’ bar, after its hardness, is 
its length: in twenty minutes we 
must have covered from three- 
quarters to the whole of a nautical 
mile. 

As the Bloodhound passed 
through the estuary’s entrance, 
which is not less than a mile and 
a half broad, the course of the 
Benin river began to show its 
distinguishing marks. At the sandy 
strip below the north-west point— 
the proper site, by the bye, for fac- 
tories—lay Lower Fishtown, and, 
the corner turned, appeared Upper 
Fishtown, the property of the 
Chief Jallo, brother to a man 
who is ‘wanted.’ The Fishtowns 
are two Nigerian villages, miserable 
huts with pent-house roofs of 
rotten matting rising froma ground- 
work of swamp and manure. These 
people ever choose for sites of 
settlements the narrowest and most 
tortuous streams, with impenetrable 
morasses on each side. Fishtown, 
the first settlement, was, according 
to Captain Owen (vol. ii. pp. 358-9), 
‘burned to the ground in March, 
1818, by solemn edict, in conse- 
quence of the king’s Fetish men 
having persuaded him that this 
act was necessary in order to ap- 
pease the deity, who had deprived 
them of their trade.’ It lies at the 
mouth of Fishtown Creek, which 
leads, after seven days of lazy work, 
to Lagos. The creek is at least 
fifteen miles long to Begge, the 
village of the ruftian Akabwa, and 
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the line is hardly open to boats. 
A few slaves were the only tenants 
of the visible tenements, their 
masters having thought better to 
take themselves off where no 
cruiser, could catch them. 
Those seen were a wild-looking 
race, black, muscular, scantily clad, 
and with little lumps of wool pro- 
truding from their heads, some- 
times like ragged balls of worsted, 
sometimes like bear’s ears and 
thrum mops, sometimes like a 
saintly glory. They are lineal and 
worthy descendants of the ‘robbers 
or pirates of Usa, of whom 
Bosman writes, in 1702, ‘ They are 
very poor, and live only on robbery; 
they sail hence to all parts of this 
river, and seize all that lights in 
their way, whether men, beasts, or 
goods ; all which they sell to the 
first that come hither for victuals, 
with which they are not at all pro- 
vided.’ 

The factories then engaged our 
attention. Of cdéurse they are 
execrably situated for health and 
safety. Built in the old time when 
a cargo of oil was collected in a 
week, they now remain because no 
one will take the trouble to shift 
them. I had read in Dr. W. F. 
Daniell* that these ‘edifices are 
commodiously built of wood, some- 
what after the Spanish style, and 
that they contain a number of 
apartments in a middle story, ele- 
vated above the adjoining swamps.’ 
I was not surprised to see wretched 
barracks, principally of mat and 
broken-down boardings, some of 
them inundated after heavy rains. 
Whilst people prefer these places 
to hulks, they must expect an oc- 
casional visitation from the natives, 
to say nothing of fever and dysen- 
tery. 

On the right of the river, looking 
upwards, lay ‘ Horsfall House,’ the 
site a sandy islet barely above high 
water, and recommended only by 
a fine curlew bank on the nearer 
shore. A three-masted schooner, 
without attempt at a thatching, the 
Pride of Canada, was anchored off 
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this place. The factory had been 
threatened with attack on the 21st 
of June ult., by one Chanome, son 
of the Princess Dolo, a native chief, 
who swindled, in fact, by presenting 
undue cheques. On the mainland 
below the islet a thin blue vapour 
rose among the trees, telling the 
positions of Obobi, or Booby Town, 
alias Louboo, the property of the 
chief Chanome. Near this was 
Borodo, a French fort and fac- 
tory, founded in 1788 by Captain 
Landolphe for the Compagnie 
dOwhyeré: it lasted till 1792, and 
died of the French Revolution, In 
1851, Obobi was burned down by Mr, 
Beecroft. The people not expect- 
ing such vigour fired upon his flag 
in a boat that summoned them on 
board. ‘Drat the fellows’ —his 
only pet imprecation—said the old 
gentleman, twisting his long grizzly 
beard, after which he let fiy, killed 
one hundred and fifty, and then 
landing drove the doughty negroes 
from their goods and chattels to 
the bush. Since that day they are 
careful to have ‘small countries,’ 
i.e. suburban villas, where their 
stores are placed; and the rapid 
growth of philanthropy has ordered 
whites no more to knock down 
negro towns. 

On the proper right of the river 
we first see Messrs. Harrison’s 
factory, with flag and guns; behind 
it is the second creek, called Wako 
and Jakwa (Waccow and Jacqua in 
old charts), which runs into the bush 
and leads to some extensive settle- 
ments, Beyondthis,at nearly regular 
intervals of half a mile, and sepa- 
rated by a shore of sand, mud, and 
dwarf mangrove, lie the tall factories 
of Dr. Henry and Messrs, Stewart 
and Douglas, with schooners and 
other craft alongside. They are 
tall white buildings, dilapidated— 
if one may so speak of mat and 
board—with deep verandahs and 
low outhouses for casks and stores, 
Interspersed, the wretched villages 
of Jallo Town and Cdesa Town 
nestled in the thick mangrove. 
The former belonged to a well- 


* Sketches of the Nautical Topography, &c., of the Gulf of Guinea. By 


W. F. Daniell, M.D., F.R.G.S., F.E.S. 


I am not, however, aware that the said 


staff-surgeon spent any time in the Benin river. 
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known slave-trader long since 
deceased. He left a large property, 
which was speedily dissipated by 
his graceless sons, 

There was, however, a redeem- 
ing point in the view. Amidst all 
this squalor and wretchedness, the 
majestic ‘ River Beautiful’ poured 
its tribute to the ocean through 
long reaches, hazy headlands, and 
blue bluffs, which offered the 
noblest perspective. The breadth, 
nearly one mile and a half at the 
mouth, bulges out to two and 
more; whilst even at the farthest 
visible point, where it turns to the 
north-west, it is but little less than 
five hundred yards. The smooth 
expanse was varied when we first 
saw it by a number of floating 
islands, or rather grass fields, which 
formed line, and slowly but surely 
charged us. It is a curious and 
picturesque sight to see them drift 
up and down with the current ;— 
they are not, however, unknown to 
us; we had studied them near 
Lagos. Most frequent during the 
rains, when the sudden freshets 
sweep away the reedy tracts that 
outlie the river’s higher banks, 
at a distance they suggest the 
floating gardens of Anahuac. 
Some are of considerable magni- 
tude ; a moderate size would be 
100 feet long by 20 broad and 2 
fathoms deep, forming a total of 
10,000 cubic feet, so thick and 
matted that even an anchor cannot 
sink through. They are thickly 
populated. The snake-, or juju- 
bird, a large brown crane, paces 
about them in search of the ser- 
pents that may be seen cutting the 
waters en route to a safer locality. 
The small grass-green frog croaks 
through the day and night, whilst 
the culex sings his hideous song, 
and the sandflies float over the 
green expanse like motes in a 
sunbeam. These islands, as they 
bear down, require a careful look- 
out. Once athwart-hawse, they 
carry the tallest shipfrom her moor- 
ings, and they might take a fancy 
to escort her across the bar, Some 
sailors prefer to lay out a large 
kedge anchor, and to swing the 
craft; others allow ‘lots’ of cable, 
and give her ashear. At certain 
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times of the year, however, espe- 
cially August, the chances are that 
a vessel at anchor in the Benin 
river will drift twice a week, giv- 
ing uncalled-for trouble to all on 
board. 

After two hours’ steaming, the 
Bloodhound came to an anchor. 
The good old ship is well known 
in this river. During her first 
visit, in 1857, she was rash; her 
boats proceeded to attack one 
‘Smart,’ a black fellow living up 
the Orogu Creek above Young 
Town. Mr. Smart justified his 
name ; two Bloodhounds were 
killed, and seven were wounded. 

On the present occasion her ar- 
rival was caused by a peculiar bold- 
ness of native villany. In the latter 
part of 1861, some Krumen belong- 
ing to Messrs. Harrison’s factory 
were attacked by the Fishtown 
people ; one was murdered and three 
were driven from their boat, which 
was plundered. TheBloodhound had 
been despatched from Lagos to in- 
vestigate the subject, but ‘murder 
and piracy’ being mere peccadilloes 
in West Africa, no other steps 
were ever dreamed of. The natives 
naturally resolved again to taste 
the dear delights of slaughter and 
plunder. After some petty trou- 
bles, a Jakri man having been 
killed by Kruboys whilst attempt- 
ing to steal a canoe—to the West 
African the canoe is like the mare to 
the Arab—the chief Akabwa col- 
lected his war vessels, filled two 
of them with above two hundred 
armed slaves, and about eight A.M. 
on the 24th May openly attacked 
Dr. Henry’s factory. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that the owner 
was absent; he had crossed the 
bar to meet the mail steamer. The 
ruffians, entering the house, mal- 
treated and wounded two of 
the servants, and threatening Mrs. 
Henry with disgrace and death 
forced her to fly through swamp 
and marsh to a neighbouring fac- 
tory, where it is said her reception 
was the reverse of hospitable. They 
ended by plundering all they could 
lay hands upon. The unfortunate 
young Englishwoman fell ill with 
fever brought on by fright and 
excitement, lingered on without 
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rallying, and died of nervous 
depression on the 11th of June. 

As might be expected, the hus- 
band was eager to punish the 
wife’s murderers. He visited in 
person Fernando Po, the most 
*comeatable’ place boasting of an 
English official, and on application 
easily persuaded H.M.’s_ consul 
so far to fall foul of ‘ etiquette’ 
as to undertake in a place beyond 
his jurisdiction the task of redress 
for, if not of actual punishment 
of, the outrage. The consul wrote 
an emergent requisition to Lieut.- 
Commander Stokes, whose feel- 
ings on the subject were equally 
excited. Hence the appearance of 
the Bloodhound in the Benin 
waters. 

On the afternoon of our entrance 
a meeting of the agents and traders 
was called, and the Chief Idyére— 

pularly known as _ Governor 

erry—was requested, after ‘ doing 
service,* to come on board with 
the head men of the river, a cane 
and a written promise of safe con- 
duct to and from the ship being 
forwarded to him. He returned a 
submissive answer, promising to 
come himself, but protesting that 
he could not answer for others. 
The old man had received from 
Mr. Beecroft in 1851 a silver- 
headed stick, which constituted 
him king of the lower river, and 
in return he had signed on board 
H.M.’s ship Jackal a treaty pro- 
mising protection to British life 
and property.t In 1858-59 he was 
removed by Mr. Consul Campbell 
in favour of one Abromoni; the 
change, however, appears not to 
have been for the better, so the 
governorship returned to its old 
channel. Governor Jerry is now a 
very old man, and—age is seldom 
powerful among __ barbarians — 
opinions as to his ability of 
defending strangers differ. This 


* An old Anglo-African term for saluting. 
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leads me to consider the politics 
of the river, which are very purely 
African. 

The lower course of the Benin 
river owes a manner of allegiance 
to the King of Great Benin City; 
that is to say, when he is strong, 
the people pay him the customs of 
the olden time; when he is weak, 
they laugh at his beard. Under 
present circumstances, they have 
established a kind of independence, 
and the population, headed by the 
different families, both of them 
originally Beninese, have made 
themselves, like the. maritime 
tribes of Africa generally, a nation 
of carriers, brokers, and middle- 
men. Despite express treaties, 
they insist upon ‘ trust’—a system 
of credit bearing in Africa the 
same relationship to legitimate 
and ready money transactions as 
bill discounting does to banking 
in England. Unprincipled whites 
have encouraged a system which, 
with great risks, offers a prospect 
of immense profits, The natives, 
who look only to the present hour, 
are of course charmed with the 
method, and have repeatedly 
threatened to attack those who 
refuse such gambling, rendering 
‘trust’ compulsory. 

Elusa, sonof Rejo or Reggio, king 
of Wari and of Lower Benin— 
which has been settled from Wari 
—died in June, 1848, leaving, as 
usual, a large family. The two 
elder sons, Iteyé and Ajopri, fol- 
lowed their sire within the week. 
The numerous slaves of the former 
rose up in arms, left Wari town, 
and migrated to the Bateri (Bat- 
tary) Creek, where they founded 
settlements and traded with Euro- 
peans. Ajopraé left also sons and 
slaves, amongst the former is the 
villain Akaébwa, now the head of 
that part of the house. He is con- 
sequently a grandson to old Elusa, 


The extraordivary Captain Phil. 


Beaver, R.N., remarks, in his African Memoranda—probably the maddest book 
ever written—‘ Saluting is called in this part of Africa ‘‘ doing service ;’ when Jaloren 
had given me his presents, he said he should now do me service ; and seven very 
handsome brass blunderbusses were immediately discharged from close before histloor.’ 
In Benin, however, where many antiquated forms of old trading language are 
preserved, saluting or doing service means presenting compliments. 


+ April 4, 1851. 


Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties, vol. ix. pp. 14-16. 
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and his aunt is the Princess Dolo, 
of Obobi, whose son Chanome, in 
1851, destroyed Messrs. Horsefall’s 
factory. For this outrage the 
offenders were fined eighty-two 
trade puncheons of palm oil ; they 
signed a promissory paper, and 
there, naturally, matters ended. 
The three principal surviving sons 
of old Elusa are in order of age, 
Chanwana, Eri, and Nyaure. Eri 
is an inveterate drunkard, and the 
two others lack the inceptive 
faculty, and are compelled by want 
of unanimity amongst the anarchy- 
loving white traders to leave their 
claims in abeyance, and to live in 
their own retreats near Wari. 
‘Jerry House, now represented 
by Idyére the governor, is oon- 
nected with Elusa’s; the grand- 
father was a slave to the king of 
Benin. ‘The father was one Wako, 
whose name (‘ Waccow’) appears in 
our old charts, Jerry lives at 
Jakwa, a town lying about two 
miles up the Jakwa creek, behind 
Messrs. Harrison’s factory; it is 
an extensive settlement, containing 
some 5000 souls, of whom 600 or 700 
are his own slaves. Dr. Daniell esti- 
mates the population at ‘ near two 
thousand,’ and calls it the ‘largest 
town in the kingdom of Warree,’ 
which is an error. His eldest 
brother is a very old and unimpor- 
tant chief, named Jibufu, who on 
momentous occasions uses the di- 
plomatic excuse, and is always ‘ too 
sick.” The only one of the family 
that ventured near us, was Ifyd, a 
somewhat remarkable man, aged 
about fifty-five, and never quite 
sober. The tall old negro has a 
gruff and abrupt manner, which 
accords with his rough and in- 
dependent sentiments. When he 
called upon us his rugged coal- 
black face and grizzly shock 
head was surrounded by a 
fillet of small red bags, leopards’ 
teeth and claws, and his big burly 
frame was invested in a blue cloth 
coat, and lined, gold-laced, and 
many-caped, such as ‘parochials’ 
were once wont to wear. He ever 
applied to his snuff-box, whose con- 
tents were at least half natron, and 
when he breakfasted he disposed 
all his bones upon the table-cloth. 
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He puts his slaves to death with- 
out mercy, and is consequently 
highly respected; all appearing 
before him must kneel, and remain 
so till he has finished speaking to 
them. He was the first to dissuade 
Europeans from giving out trust, 
and in contempt of his kind he 
threatens to leave the country 
with his wives and family. He is 
of course a fratricide, and never 
appears upon the river without a 
vedette canoe and a number of 
armed men ; his own barge may hold 
adozen guns, each old three and four 
pounders. He was lately attacked 
by his brother Alaba, in his own 
village; he defeated the assailant, 
destroyed the settlement, and shot 
another younger brother, to settle 
things the more permanently. 

The other native traders in the 
Benin river are mere brokers, who 
fetch produce from the upper 
country, and sell it to Europeans. 
In this maritime tract there is ab- 
solutely no cultivation, the people 
are wholly dependent upon imports. 
At all times their boys or slaves 
are wretchedly fed, exportation to 
Cuba would be hailed as a blessing 
by the poor devils, if they could 
throw off the idea that they are ex- 
ported to become butcher’s meat. 
‘They must work under thelash from 
four P.M. to three A.M., upon four 
ounces of boiled yam or plantain. 
Two such meals will probably be 
allowed them whilst pulling one 
hundred miles. They are mere 
anatomies. They will rifle the 
pails which the ship’s pigs refuse, 
and, remember, this is in time’ of 
plenty. More than half starved, 
they are always the first to make a 
disturbance when their miserable 
pittance is curtailed. ‘Stopping 
trade,’ therefore, is clearly ashold 
upon the river. But as many of 
the wealthy traders are hoarders, 
the length of stoppage may vary 
from three to nine months, 

To the reader it may appear 
strange that amidst this wealth of 
princes—they pullulate here as in 
the trans-Rhenine regions — the 
present state of anarchy should be 
permitted to endure. 

But we are in Africa, where all 
reason is inverted. Each white 
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trader has his own black chief, 
whom, and whom only, he, and he 
only, wishes to make king of king- 
lets. Some men, again, think to pro- 
fit by theabsenceof government, and 
fear that if united under one head, 
the native combination would pre- 
sent too firm a front. And, finally, 
in these petty places there is ever 
that active jealousy the concomi- 
tant of small minds and small 
communities, which makes men 
oppose one another for opposition’s 
sake, even against their own inte- 
rests, A man will to-day cry aloud 
for the aid of a cruiser to protect 
British, viz., his own life and pro- 

erty. To-morrow, when his neigh- 

our deems it necessary to do the 
same, he will murmur at the ap- 
pearance of a ship of war, and de- 
clare that the ‘ old tin-pot’ is death 
to all trade. 

In this state were parties when 
the Lloodhound cast anchor in the 
Benin river, On the day after 
arrival, the palaver ‘came up.* 
Governor Jarry declared that fear 
prevented his coming on board the 
Bloodhound ; and that certainly 
not a single chief would show face 
out of the creek. This in good 
old times would have formed a 
casus belli ; in these highly civilized 
days, however, the unpugnacious 
consul merely reproached him for 
his distrustfulness, and hinted at 
the possibility of further measures 
being taken, to which Jerry of 
course made no rejoinder. On the 
next day (August 6th), trade was 
stopped at the request of the mer- 
chants, a sort of gig was got ready, 
provisioned, manned, and com- 
manded by Mr. Rugg, an intelligent 
West Indian, and a lengthened re- 
port was addressed to the governor- 
consul of Lagos, submitting to him 
that the presence of a man-of-war 
in the river was necessary until 
the outrage should be amply atoned 
for. After due deliberation it was 
determined to pass the time which 
must elapse before an answer could 
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arrive—the distance being thirty- 
two leagues, or nearly one hundred 
miles—in visiting Wari town, old 
Elusa’s capital, now the residence 
of his surviving sons. 

At two P.M. on the 8th August, 
the commander's gig left H.M’s, 
ship Bloodhound, and guided by 
Dr. Henry and Capt. Z., an agent 
in the river, proceeded for their 
eighty miles’ excursion to Wari 
town. The trip was a fair speci- 
men of Niger navigation, and as 
such I shall describe it. 

The first stretch of two miles, 
generally set down as three, led to 
a bluff headland, where the man- 
groves muster thick—it is the left- 
hand support of a channel known 
in our charts as the Battary Creek, 
but here pronounced Bateri. The 
country people call it the Alagwa 
Pro, or Greater Alagwa, to dis- 
tinguish it from a lesser neighbour. 
It has never been surveyed, but it 
is known to take a course SE, 
bending to E.S.E.,andafter twenty- 
two miles, to fall into the Escravos, 
or eastern neighbour of the Benin 
river, about fifteen miles above the 
junction of the former with the 
Broder. On the south bank, near 
the mouth, is a narrow stream, lead- 
ing to Bateritown, one of the strong- 
holds of Jakri insolence. The main 
stream is a broad water of that 
nondescript kind between salt and 
sweet, in which the rhizophore 
delight. On a clear day, when a 
radiant sun and a lapis lazuli sky 
cast their reflected loveliness upon 
the lower world, the scenery would 
be admired, and in England an 
African river would be a favourite 
terminus for excursion trains. 
Here, however, the mind looks out 
through the eye, connecting a man- 
grove forest with half the ills to 
which tropical human nature is 
subject. Despite great Chatham, 
I do hold Omne solum forti patria. 
Still, the absence of all association, 
thesenseof loneliness and estrange- 
ment, the absurd distance from 


* —Jn Anglo-African, ‘ palaver began,’ is opposed to ‘palaver set ’—i.¢. ended, 


‘Come up’ also means to rise from death. 


So said ‘ole Parrot,’ of Camaroons River, 


to a very plain Englishman who was chafling him—‘ When so be I die, I com up all 


same white man. 
after all appeared probable. 


When so be you die, you come up all same monkey ; which 
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friend and family, seem to diffuse 
an ugliness over every Africanriver, 
however fair. More especially the 
feeling is uppermost when, instead 
of soft and hazy mists glazing the 
landscape, a drizzling rain, broken 
only by a grey fog, deforms the 
water ; and on land, instead of wav- 
ing branches, 

The very trees so thick and tall 

Cast gloom, not shade around. 


Then, the stream is dark as a 
suicide’s river, and the mangroves 
wave like hearse-plumes, and, as 
the murks of evening close in upon 
the voyager, he experiences a sense 
of depression which nothing can 
remove. 

As we advanced the broad Bateri 
narrowed from one thousand to one 
hundred and fifty yards ; the reaches, 
however, were still long. After 
about seven miles, not including 
the two across the Benin river, we 
exchanged our line for the short 
cut known to the natives as Alagwa 
Tiyé, or Little Alagwa, a very 
narrow and winding creek. The 
object of this cut is to avoid the 


long round by N.E. and §.E. and 


west, which would be necessary if 
following the Bateri into the Es- 


cravos. And now, before it is 
dark, I would draw a short sketch 
of the red mangrove—the white is 
a tree growing high and dry—as it 
appears at full tide in the Delta of 
the Niger. 

These forests of the sea at once 
resolve themselves into two diffe- 
rent appearances, One is tall, dark, 
metalline, feathered to the feet, 
and rising from the soft. mud, 
which is visible only when the 
water is out. The boughs have 
often a graceful bend, dipping to- 
wards the stream before they rise 
perpendicularly. The trunks are 
now upright, then bending for- 
wards to the wave, when their 
white boles are conspicuous from 
afar: in large growths thereare many 
felled and fallen trees, and in few 
parts of the Niger’s Delta have I 
passed along a causeway without 
finding the mangrove suckers cut. 
Perpendicular to the course of the 
stream run transverse walls of this 
tall, dense vegetation, where they 
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are least to be expected; their 
growth is probably caused by de- 
pressions in the level of the bank, 
causing an increase: of humidity. 
The other mangrove tract is low, 
bushy, and scrubby, and its light 
green contrasts with the spinach- 
colour of the taller forests. Often- 
times this is the work of man, 
when after the wood has_ been 
cleared away a new growth has 
been permitted to appear. In 
many places, however, I have satis- 
fied myself that the phenomenon 
is natural, and attribute it to the 
comparative elevation of the base 
supporting the vegetation. When 
the bank rises a foot or two above 
the highest level of the flood, the 
eye delights to see other and more 
favoured growths—palms whose 
nuts no hand ever gathered; the 
majestic cotton-wood, with its 
towering white column gleaming 
through the depths of green; the 
graceful feathery tamarind veiling 
the sky with its emerald-coloured 
gauze ; and the profusion of variety 
that distinguishes the tropical 
jungle from the temperate forest. 
There is little to say of the 
animal creation in these bushes, 
and of the mangrove flies the less 
said the better; they are never 
wanting, and they are ready at all 
times to bite from you a large steak. 
A few brown cranes build in low 
trees huge nests, looking like wood 
drifted there during the last 
inundation, and often side by side 
with them are deformed black 
swellings from the trunks—the 
nests of a wicked black-brown ant. 
A fishhawk here and there sits 
sentinel upon some taller mangrove, 
but he never affords a shot. Even 
the white and black kingfisher— 
the beautiful painted variety was 
only once seen—skims the waves 
at an unapproachable distance. 
The parrots winnow the air, 
screaming between us and the 
clouds; the swift wood-pigeon 
swerves when he sees man; and 
the curlew with its wild cry of 
alarm rises as if flushed and fired 
at every day. Crocodiles abound; 
but as usual they are rarel 
secured, even after being killed, 
When young they prefer to bask 
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upon some horizontal tree-trunk, 
When they give up childish habits 
theyspraw] upon the mud, Ineither 
position, even after a mortal shot, 
they will by some peculiar action 
of the muscles reach the water, 
and, dying, sink to the bottom. 
Of course we heard of the excep- 
tionally large and fine crocodile 
that had just eaten an old woman ; 
such might have been the case, but 
that crocodile is found in every 
river on the coast. Fish is ever 
abundant where such fish-eaters are 
not too numerous; the mouth of 
every little creek shows a weir or a 
crate. In the Benin river there is 
a regular season for a small fry, 
probably of an African herring, 
which is here as well known as the 
whitebait of Greenwich. In the 
months of August and September, 
when the rains are heaviest, old 
wives may be seen fishing with 
bamboo baskets. The fry is sun- 
dried or smoked, packed in pan- 
niers, and sent up the country to 
fetch a profit of 200 per cent. 
This tropical whitebait is de- 
scribed as being too rich and oily 
for European taste. 


The day was far from pleasant ; 
now cold and rainy, then reeking 


and still, Residents divide the 
Niger year into three distinct 
seasons — the rainy, the smoky, 
and the dry. As usual near the 
tropics, there appears to be a great 
confusion, and the stranger will do 
well to remember that he is in the 
zone of perpetual rain. The wet 
season or winter in this part of 
the world begins in mid-May, and 
lasts with an occasional break, till 
the end of September, ending like 
the Elephanta of Western India, 
with violent storms, . Tornadoes 
then follow, accompanied by light 
breezes. In early December are 
the heaviest smokes, which con- 
tinue till March. This is the dry 
season, which is again succeeded 
by outbursts of electricity. The 
rainy quarter is ever the south- 
western; but, as on other parts 
of the coast, the nimbal mass often 
works round to the opposite quar- 
ter. On the other hand, tornadoes 
come from the north-east. 
Narrower and narrower grew the 
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creek as we advanced; it soon 
diminished from fifty to fifteen 
yards, or the size of an average 
English river. There were many 
ofisets, widenings, and narrowings, 
In places the banks were invested 
with scrub mangrove, in others 
with tall trees, which are never 
removed when they fall, and in 
parts we passed through a tunnel 
of aérial rootwork and pendent 
branches. After nine miles of such 
work we substituted paddles for 
oars, and we hurried forward, for 
it was waxing dark. The sides 
opened out, mud banks appeared 
on each side, palm and pandanus 
contended for room with the man- 
grove, and ere it was too obscure 
for vision, we passed through the 
scrub-fringed mouth which con- 
nects the Alagwa Tiyaé with the 
Escravos river. 

Opposite us twinkled the lights 
of Ejotown, but it was not our 
destination. Having resumed our 
oars, we struck across the ‘ Slave’s 
river. A bold expanse of water . 
stood before us, but nothing could 
be more puzzling than the net- 
work of rivers which seemed sepa- 
rated from one another by the 
merest strips of mangrove jungle. 
On return we had mastered the 
principal features, and we observed 
the course of the Escravos, cor- 
ruptedly called Escardos, running 
down between N.N.E. and N.E. 
by E. It is the nearest south- 
eastern neighbour to the Benin, 
from whose mouth it is separated 
by about fifteen miles. Below 
Ejotown it makes a long bend to 
the west, and after anastomosing 
with the Broder falls into the sea. 
Local tradition declares it to have 
twenty-one feet of water over the 
bar. The pilots give ‘twelve and 
perhaps less ; and the charts show 
in one place one and a quarter 
fathoms, besides frightening the 
mariner with a ‘ breaks heavily.’ 

As the water was flowing power- 
fully, we crossed from west to east 
the channel of the Escravos, which 
might here be a mile and a half 
broad. Our roosting-place lay to 
the proper left of the river at the 
bend where it joins the Broder, 
and as the shades multiplied a 
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twinkling light or two beckoned 
us that way. Again we had a 
drenching shower, more persistent 
than the diurnal. Dr. Henry went 
ahead to make arrangements for 
our landing ; otherwise a volley of 
broken metal might have been 
Africa’s reception to the stranger 
who ‘drops in for a quiet evening.’ 
Thoroughly tired with rain and 
cramps and heavy wet, we disem- 
barked on men’s shoulders—igno- 
ble sight!—at eight P.M., and es- 
corted by a crowd of Ejomen, we 
were led to the house of the local 
grandee, A fire was already burn- 
ing, mats were soon spread upon 
settees of bamboo, the mid-rib of 
a palm, and after a late supper we 
found refuge from damp and cramp 
in heavy sleep. : 
We had spent of that day six 
hours in boats, and the tide being 
mostly with us, we can hardly 
allow less than five miles per hour, 
making a total of thirty miles to 
Uperajé, from the position of the 
Bloodhound opposite Lemnos, Dr, 
Henry’s factory. ey 
Jupiter Pluvialis, St. Swithin, 
St. Médard, or the Seven Sleepers 
being in the ascendant, and the 
tide not serving till noon, we had 
time before starting on the next 
day to inspect the place, and to 
call upon old Kratem (Cratum), 
King of all the Ejomen. The Upper 
Uperajé, where we lodged, appears 
in Captain Denham’s sketch chart* 
as Opapa. It is built in a gap of a 
mangrove bush, where a strip of 
sand lends a landing-place. The 
site is a swampy ledge raised a few 
feet above water level, unsloping 
as the pools show, and backed by 
huge walls of rhizophore and forest 
trees springing from the richest 
possible soil. It lies on the western 
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bank of, and about fifteen miles 
from, the «debouchure of the 
Escravos river. The huts are the 
normal habitations of these re- 
gions ; walls of split bamboo, and 
roofs of ragged matting—mere 
sheds, often half ruinous. It is 
about the last place which a man 
would choose for a honeymoon. 
Having decided against a bath 
on account of the number of tri- 
angular dorsal fins that appear 
above water, we proceeded to 
breakfast, and were joined by 
Oluméja, an aged chief, eldest son 
and heir of King Kratem. Habited 
in a tight-fitting dressing-gown of 
red and white bed-ticking, he 
brought an excuse from his father, 
who, age and infirmities not per- 
mitting him to call upon us, had 
sent as credentials a paper of re- 
cognition, signed by Mr. Beecroft 
in 1851. We also received an in- 
vitation to the Head Quarter vil- 
lage, and were told that a present 
of sheep awaited usthere. Kratem 
is all-powerful among the Ejos or 
Ejomen, popularly called Joemen, 
a large and influential tribe. This 
people inhabit the banks of the 
Escravos, Broder, Forgados, Ramos, 
and Dodo rivers, extending to the 
Nun and Brass rivers. I have 
seen many of them in the Bonny. 
They are fewer in number than the 
Ibos, but they have the reputation 
of being good fighters. They are 
almost always at war with the Jakri 
men, because, like these, they trade 
for oil to the ‘Sobo country,’ the 
wide lands north and north-east of 
Wari.t Hence probably their ill 
name and their quarrels with 
Europeans, who have usually been 
under charge of their enemies. 
Mr. Hutchinsonf calls them canni- 
bals, and accuses them of eating 


* Hydrographic Office, West Coast of Africa. Sheet xvii. Jaboo to River 
Forcados. 


+ In Mr. Beecroft’s paper on the Delta of the Niger (Journal of the Royal 


Geographical Society, vol. ii. p. 185), we are told that the Sooba country—in the 
accompanying map it is written Soobo Plains—is the name given to the district 
watered by the southernmost arm of the Benin River by the natives of Wari River, 


who represent it as forming part of the Kingdom of Benin. I rather believe that the 
word applies to the greatest part of the country between Abo on the Niger, the Wari 
River, and the southern branch of the Benin, which bounds it on the north, not on 
the south. At Wari we were within one day’s row of the Sobo people. 

+ Ten Years’ Wanderings among the Ethiopians, p. 61. 
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Kruboys, upon the authority of Dr. 
Henry, which Dr. Henry distinctly 
denies. On the charts we find 
that the natives are ‘ troublesome 
and turbulent, savage and treache- 


rous. 

As the old king had ever been 
friendly to Europeans, it was re- 
solved to visit him and to renew 
his ‘book.’ At 10°30 A.M. we em- 
barked, and turned the boat’s head 
down river. The first discovery 
was the reverse of pleasant. Our 
supplies had not been disembarked 
at night, consequently the Krumen 
had stolen half our liquor, and as 
all had shared in the plunder— 
such is their custom—the offenders 
could not be detected. After ten 
minutes’ pulling we struck inland, 
where an earthen pot and a white 
cloth gave signs of Juju—these 
things might be mistaken by a 
novice for ‘road-posts’-—and we 
entered a creek, or rather a gut, 
leading to the King’s Town. ‘The 
course was exceedingly tortuous, 
often forming an angle of sixty 
degrees, whilst paddles were few 
and steering impossible. At last 
two men were ordered overboard 
to push the gig ahead. The water 
of the creek was of a dark vinous 
hue, the banks were slimy mud, in 
which the pole sank three feet, and 
a hurdle work of mangrove sprouts 
variegated a surface not unlike 
that of a dirt-pie. A scrubby 
jungle of rhizophorz extended on 

th sides, and the horizon was 
shut in by a curtain of tall cotton- 
trees, which effectually excluded 
the air. The only inhabitants of 
the place were the peculiar ‘mud 
fish,” half piscine, half lacertine, 
and dwarf crabs with claws of the 
brightest ultramarine. After half 
an hour’s hard work, occasionally 
grounding and scraping over sub- 
merged trees, an opening appeared, 
and a cocoa-tree prepared us to 
sight the mat roofs of the settle- 
ment. Such are the sites which 
the old kidnapping days have 
caused the people of the Niger still 
to prefer. Arms and ammunition 
being plentiful there, they cannot 
be attacked without loss of life. 
A few trees thrown across the 
channel would stop boats and give 
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opportunities for easy shooting, 
The safest way is to assault on 
foot with mud-pattens, when they 
can be used. In some places, how- 
ever, the creeks are neck-deep and 
the mire impassable. 

We landed in the usual way, 
carried by the Krumen like babes, 
a style of debarkation which al- 
ways affords work to the risible 
faculties of the natives. As at 
Upper Uperajé, a crowd of both 
sexes an all ages gathered about 
us, perfectly civil, but half stupe- 
fied by superexcited curiosity, 
Many of them, especially the 
juniors, now looked upon a white 
man for the first time. After ¢s- 
caping the sloughs of the entranee, 
we formed up, and attended by 
armed Krumen, were escorted by 
a dignitary in chimney-pot hat 
and brass-buttoned _ broadcloth 
long coat, to a palaver-house at the 
other end of the settlement. Dur- 
ing the walk the cattle struck us 
with admiration ; they are plump, 
round, and pretty,—the ‘juicy 
Devons, and the ‘rent-paying 
Herefords’ of these lands. One fine 
bull would have been admired 
among the Nandis of an Indian 
bazaar, and he wandered about 
with the same dignity. It is evi- 
dent that the delta of the Niger 
does not produce the digitalis so 
fatal to cattle at Fernando Po. 
The place of our reception was 
by no means splendid; a small, 
dark room, with bamboo settees, 
and facing the entrance a deep 
alcove with matted earth-bench— 


‘the only furniture was the usual 


fan, a large circle of ox-hide, black 
and white preferred, with the skin 
on, attached to a wooden. handle, 
which bisects it so as to form the 
flaps, and sometimes prettily orna- 
mented with red silk and worsted, 
We afterwards saw these articles 
everywhere at Benin city, but the 
owners refused to sell them. 
Taking our places in the alcove, 
the seat of dignity, we inspected the 
crowd whiist old Kratem dressed. 
The Ejos are nearly all freemen, 
and therefore they greatly resemble 
one another, Thetribe-mark in both 
sexes is a line extending from the 
scalp down the forehead to the tip 
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of the nose, made with a razor or 
a sharp knife, and blackened with 
charcoal and gunpowder. It is 
opened and reopened till a long 
thin frenum or bridle, as it were, 
draws up the skin at the bridge of 
the nose, and gives a peculiar ex- 
pression to the countenance. The 
people of Benin have a_ similar 
mark, but it is not raised, and it 
often ceases at the eyebrows. Men 
and women have on each cheek 
three short parallel cuts, some- 
times straight, sometimes crescent- 
shaped, Another favourite deco- 
ration are three broad stripes of 
scar, like the effects of burning, 
down the front of the body from 
the chest to the lower stomach. 
Lastly, the skin is adorned with 
‘ beauty-berries,’ buttons of raised 
flesh that much resemble exanthe- 
mata, The style of hair-dressing 
is very wild. Some wear thrum- 
mops, others long and crooked 
horns of matted plaited hair, others 
knobs of wool irregularly disposed 
over the surface. The skin is 
mostly black ; some, however, are 
fair and reddish, a thing every- 


where to be observed among Nige- 


rian tribes. Though the aspect of 
the men is savage and staring, the 
women are not unfrequently pleas- 
ing, the eyes especially being large 
and well formed, clear as onyxes, 
and fringed with long up-curling 
lashes which this tribe does not 
remove. The dress of the men is 
the usual loin-cloth; their wives 
add to it an upper veil, which is 
thrown loosely round the shoulders. 
The favourite ‘ornament in this 

art of the world is coral; not in 

eads, but in long pieces like bits of 
‘churchwarden’-stem. A string of 
this article is a regal present. ‘The 
darker the colour and the larger 
the piece, the better, and a good 
bunch will fetch a puncheon or 
two of palm oil. Other ornaments 
are, big pewter bracelets, or brass, 
after the Benin fashion, huge rings 
of rudely cut ivory round the 
wrists and ankles, wire collars, and 
thin ropes of braided seed-bead, 
especially blue; various large por- 
celain beads, small-linked brass 
chains round the ankles, and 
strings of the Indian cowries. Chil- 
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dren’s legs are girt with small brass 
bells, probably for fetish reasons. 
No one appeared armed; at the 
same time weapons, we were sure, 
stood ready at hand. 

After a quarter of an hour’s delay 
appeared the chief Kratem, pre- 
ceded by the same stern master of 
ceremonies in black hat and brass 
buttons. The old man, whose head 
was white as snow, tottered pain- 
fully along, and could hardly step 
over the tall threshold, which here, 
as at Bonny town, bars the entrance 
of the house to the lower animals. 
Those who know him best, declare 
that his age cannot be under eighty, 
and even his sons are decrepid. 
He still showed signs of a powerful 
frame, deep and fleshy chest, no 
longer firm, large limbs with broad 
bones and ample extremities. His 
head was surmounted by a regular 
French casquette of blue broad- 
cloth, profusely arabesqued with 
yellow braid, and his body gar- 
ments were a silk loin-wrapper and 
an over-shirt of crimson checque of 
the same material. All who ap- 
peared before him knelt, and the 
snuff was put into his hand bya 
menial in the same humble posi- 
tion. 

The interview was necessarily 
short : we had a long voyage before 
us. The consul was thus intro- 
duced : ‘Dis he be we King Mouf, 
all same Beecrof’? which means 
that the person in question was 
an official entrusted with public 
affairs, &c. ‘The commander was 
more easily made intelligible; 
‘manwéar,’ here, as in India, where 


the literati write _j\gher being 


known to everybody. After doing 
service, 7. ¢. paying the usual com- 
pliments, congratulating the chief 
upon his name among white men, 
and renewing: his ‘ book’ by writ- 
ing out a fresh certificate, the con- 
sul. took leave, and promising on 
return to receive the little offering 
at Upper Uperajé, departed. The 
creek had by this time more water, 
and at 11°15 A.M., the three gigs 
found themselves again off the 
place where the night had been 
passed. 

The course lay to the east- 
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ward, where a point which we 
called Mangrove Bluff rises about 
five miles above Uperéjé. Having 
now left the Escravos flowing 
westerly, and not having reached 
the Forgados or ‘ galley slaves,’ the 
next debouchure, we found our- 
selves upon a kind of neutral 
water. According to the older 
books, El Broder or Brodero, gene- 
rally pronounced Brodie, is the na- 
tive name of the Escravos river. 
But the word is palpably not 
African, and it is here applied by 
the traders to that broad band of 
lagoon-like water which, as will be 
seen, connects the Escravos ulti- 
mately with the Ramos and the 
Wari rivers. It gathers, as it were, 
the waters from the several outlets 
that have received European 
names. ‘The sea was nowhere 
sighted, the streams being every- 
where land-locked, and the want 
of slope causes them to wind pain- 
fully to the voyager who knows 
that he may at once be within gun- 
shot of, and two or three miles 
distant from, his destination. 
After passing Mangrove Bluff, 
we saw on our right the line of 
the Forcados river flowing to the 
south. The mouth is known by 
the comparatively high ground on 
the east. At the distance of three 
miles from the entrance, according 
to bygone travellers, is the Palo- 
ma island and town; here the 
Portuguese had a fort, a chapel, 
and several factories, which were 
abandoned on account of the in- 
salubrity of the spot. It provokes 
our admiration to see how the 
voyagers of the olden time, in their 
wretched barks, despised bars, 
reefs, and shallows, which the mo- 
derns dare not affront. We now 
turned to the north-east, and 
passed a place where in Sheet xvii. 
‘Joe Creek’ is placed. Formerly 
there was a town here, now it is 
reduced to three or four huts of 
yeople who dry fish. The site is 
avourable for a village: a high clay 
bank, with a fine spring of fresh 
water, and a grove of tall trees, 
not aquatic. Amongst them we 
found the shrub for which the 
river was first visited by our people. 
In 1553, Thomas Windham, under 
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command of Antonio Anes Pin- 
teado, of Portv, Portugal—by the 
bye, the latter was unmercifully 
bullied by the tnsulaire bizarre— 
opened trade for Malaguetta pepper 
with the Beninese, It appears still, 
in the shape of a cardamom, red 
and pyriform, and I have found 
several varieties of it on every part 
of the coast, from the Volta to 
—_ Lopez. 

A waving reach of nine or ten 
miles led us past Acqua Creek to 
the mouth of the next river, the 
Ramos. It is a fine broad gap, op- 
posite a tuft of tall mangroves, 
‘Thirteen Fathom Point, such 
being the depth of water below it, 
whilst a little south-east of the 
river gap there is a long and dan- 
gerous Shoal. Twelve more miles 
of very winding voyage led us, at 
5°30 P.M.,to the mouth of the Boat 
Creek. Here we temporarily left the 
Broder, which sweeps round by the 
north, and by following a south- 
east direction cut off the long bend. 
Where we quitted the Broder it 
appeared four hundred yards 
broad ; it offers two clear fathoms 
to ships, but, as has been shown, 
there are sandbanks, and pilots are 
necessary. 

The Boat Creek, which we named 
after our excellent guide, is at all 
times passable to gigs, and we car- 
ried the tide with us the whole 
way. The course is exceedingly 
winding, and it narrows so rapidly 
that paddles are soon required. In 
one place it is a mere ditch ten feet 
wide. ‘The banks are muddy, with 
tall and scrub mangroves ; near the 
south-eastern extremity, however, 
there appears at some distance 
from the margin, a semicircle of 
fine trees, showing hard dry ground. 
We emerged into the Broder from 
Henry Creek at 7 A.M., and guessed 
its length to be about seven miles. 

The Government Krumen were 
now waxing tired. They have 
but little work on board, and are 
neverintraining, like their brothers 
of the oil-trade, who are in con- 
stant exercise. On the other hand, 
after a few days’ work together, 
beef and rum, as might be expected, 
tell their tale. Under various pre- 
texts we halted every half hour, 
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and many and loud were the com- 
plaints against the ‘man for top™* 
and our hospitable guide. The 
latter had begun by informing us 
that from the Boat Creek’s mouth 
to the factory it was two miles ; 
presently it became six ; and when 
we had finished the six there re- 
mained six more and even more. 
The object was of course to prevent 
our losing heart, and anchoring in 
the creek. Of this, however, we 
had no idea: the sandflies had 
raised by sunset time great burning 
lumps upon hand and face, and the 
mosquitoes were preparing to take 
their place. But the tide now 
running out like a sluice, gave us 
hard work. We rowed ten yards 
and we fell back four, The Krumen 
clamoured for supper, but as there 
was none for us it would not have 
been civil in them to satisfy their 
hunger, 

The night waxed peneiy 
dark: we could not distinguis 
the features of the upper river 
which will therefore be touche 
upon when we return. At II P.M, 
we heard shots a-head ; they pro- 
ceeded from Dr. Henry, who began 
diligently to throw away gunpowder 
insalutes, A long half mile placed 
us abreast of a tall lone shed— 
Messrs. Harrison’s factory, which 
rejoices in the name of ‘Swamp 
Cage.” The agent, Mr. M’Math, 
was duly saluted with the loudest 
of tally-ho’s, All, however, was 
dreary and ghostly till a single 
taper glimmered through a mist 
just deepening into rain. Another 
dreadfully tedious half-hour carried 
us across the stream to the mouth 
of a narrow creek ; and presently, 
to our delight, we saw a blazing 
fire, and a tall house behind it. 
Landing upon a square platform 
of tree-trunks fitted like a log-cabin 
in the Far West—this contrivance, 
if filled with stones, would answer 
well as a river pier—we toiled up 
the ladder-like steps of the tene- 
ment. Our nighting-place was a 
large building of bamboos fitting 
into a framework of scantling and 
plankage, with mat windows, and 
a flying roof all in tatters. Mrs. 
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Brown, an Accra negress, and wife 
of the native agent, was house- 
keeper incharge. An Englishwoman 
would have bustled out, delighted 
to make the master as ‘comfy’ as 
possible: her African sister kept 
to her own dirty den ; and during 
our two days’ stay, we never once 
sighted charms which report de- 
clared to be more strictly concealed 
than was in any way needful, 

Whilst the rest of the party sat 
down to supper, I turned in. 
These African drenchings seem to 
wet one to the bone, and they are 
followed by cold perspirations the 
reverse of enjoyable. Under the 
circumstances, the most advisable 
course is to get between a pair of 
blankets, not native, with all pos- 
sible speed ; and the stomach will 
next morning show its gratitude for 
having escaped loading at a time 
when its digestive powers are at 
their minimum. 

That day’s work was eleven 
hours; and at a modest computa- 
tion the distance could not have 
been less than forty-six miles, 
Added to this thirty for the pre- 
vious day, we obtain seventy-six 
miles as the indirect distance be- 
tween the Benin River and the 
factories at Wari. Perhaps it may 
be eighty, but the usual computa- 
tion—from a hundred to a hundred 
and ten miles—is certainly exag- 
gerated, 

The t1oth of August was a 
Sunday, and the rain determined 
it tobe a Day of Rest. Messages, 
however, were sent to the princes 
Chamwana and Nyaure, sons of 
Elis4, requesting them to call, and 
they promised to do so on the 
morrow at 10 A.M., which neces- 
sarily they made 6 p.m. In the 
interim we had but little passe temps 
save to inspect the house and 
grounds, The factory lies E.S.E. 
of the Benin house, at a direct 
distance of about fifty miles. There 
is no town within sight; many 
settlements, however, are within 
hearing. The site is a clearing in 
the mangroves upon the right bank 
of a muddy creek; and nothing 
can equal the deadly dulness of 





* ‘Man for top’ is good Anglo-African for the Lord of Heaven. 
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the view. The ground is virgin 
and highly fertile: a black mud, 
which shames the darkest soils of 
Guzerat, and the retiring waters 
expose beds of mire which, with a 
little working, might be made to 
produce anything. The African 
plum and the papaw seem to grow 
wild, The tobacco is excellent ; 
the plant rises without topping 
three feet and a-half high, with 
large leaves, and a mild and 
mellow flavour. Dr. Henry has 
cultivated five acres of rice, a fine 
white grain, quite unlike the coarse 
red African. His example has not 
yet been followed by the natives. 
Of sugar-cane already twenty acres 
have been planted, and the growth 
would produce a hundred and 
twenty puncheons of rum (a hun- 
dred and twenty gallons each, and 
thirty-five over proof); such, at 
least, is the sanguine proprietor’s 
estimate, from which we will not 
‘discount details’ The normal 
industry of the place is palm-oil, 
which comes chiefly from the Sobo 
country to the east and north. The 
natives rudely and wastefully 
stamp down the nut in canoes, and 
throwing in a little cold water, 
ladle out the oil. They have learned 
to prepare nut-oil, by breaking the 
stone, pounding the kernel, and 
draining off the produce, which is 
white as spermaceti. The ‘black 
oil’ of Yoruba, I should warn the 
reader, is in substance the same; 
but in this case the kernel is half 
burned, and the proceeds are al- 
lowed to drip into a hole below. 
The natives, who must break the 
hard nuts by hand labour, dislike 
the work ; consequently, in some 
places the land appears paved 
with palm-nut stones, which feet 
polish till they look like knobs of 
metal, Europeans have, of course, 
invented mills; none of them 
appear, however, to be a great 
success, This branch of trade was 
first started about twenty-five years 
ago by Mr. Ralph Dawson, a West 
African merchant, who, naturally 
enough, was well laughed at: in 
more modern times, Mr. Robert 
Hedlle, of Sierra Leone, introduced 
to the public the possibility of so 
making money. At present 500— 
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600 tons, each worth £13—4£15, are 
annually sent to Liverpool. Not 
including four in the shell, the 
kernel has fifty-three per cent. of 
fatty matter—in fact, proportion- 
ably more than the pericarp ; and 
the residue, when chemists shall 
have taught us to cake it, will be 
worth £4 per ton. Nine tons of 
stones give two tons of kernels, 
and two tons of kernels give but 
one ton of oil: it is not, therefore, 
worth while to import them un® 
husked, Mat-bags are better than 
boxes for exporting the produce, 
as the air passes through them, 
preventing rancidity. 

The Sabbath evening concluded 
with loud salvoes of six-pounders, 
A war had been threatened be- 
tween Chamwana and a younger 
brother Ogira. These discharges 
announced that the palaver had 
‘set.’ Such squabbles are about 
as interesting as the wars of cer- 
tain Maxwells and Johnstones ; 
but the sequels are more exciting 
and picturesque in Africa than in 
the Land of Cakes,~The peace will 
probably be a death-blow to sundry 
poor devils of slaves. The fero- 
cious custom of the country is, on 
occasions of ending war, to bury 
the victims up to the neck in earth, 
and after Canidian fashion, to let 
them starve when the modicum of 
food and water placed within 
reach is exhausted. 

The Sabbath night was not ren- 
dered pleasant by the bass croak- 
ing of huge bull-frogs that formed 
antichorus to the, rattling treble 
of the small green tenor, Rana 
Pipiens. 

Monday was a somewhat more 
satisfactory day. A breakfast of 

alm-oil, chop, and occro (H, escu- 
entus) soup was forwarded by the 
‘Wari lawyer’ Nyaure, who, like 
his elder brother, had promised a 
visit at 10 A.M. Noon, however, 
and mid-afternoon had sped, an 
no prince came. They were said 
to be sleeping their siesta: a valid 
apology, as all these people, after 
meals, which may include a bottle 
of rum, fall into a kind of lethargy 
like that of Hernan Cortez in his 
latter days. We then resolved to 
visit the town of Wari, and we left 
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a message that if the tardy de- 
scendants of Elas& were disposed 
to see us they might follow us, but 
that at all events 8 a.m. on the 
next morning would witness our 
return towards the Benin River. 
At 3°30 P.M. we descended the 
narrow creek, beautified with large 
white lilies that had escaped our 
notice during the night. There 
was the usual calico sheet at the 
mouth. Six hundred yards of 
winding line led us to the main 
river—the Wari—which here might 
be two hundred and fifty yards 
broad. We passed upon the right a 
ledge of clear ground and a skeleton 
house, which had often been built 
to very little purpose, It was the 
work of one European trader upon 
ground granted by the princes to 
another: consequently the roof had 
ever continued falling in some 
mysterious way till the place was 
abandoned. Another three hun- 
dred yards introduced us to a 
creek like that which we had left ; 
it was an influent of the main 
stream and came also from the 
east. The tide was out, and the 
mud-ledges now showed two feet 
in height. We were about to quit 
the main stream of the Wari river, 
which Mr. Beecroft discovered to 
be a highway into the Niger, and 
which is still an open entrance. It 
sets off, however, below the hostile 
villages, whose gauntlet the Nige- 
rian traveller has consequently still 
to run. The point of bifurcation 
with the main branch is below the 
town of Aboh in 5° 27’ N. Lat. The 
little steamer Lthcope that saved the 
Albert in 1841 did not, however, 
enter the Wari by our line above 
described ; she passed through the 
New Town Creek of the Benin, a 
place hereafter to be alluded to. 
About half way up ‘ Wari Creek’ 
we passed the village of Orubo; 
the usual mass of huts with clay 
walls brightly yellow, neat roofs 
and pools of black mire—quite 
Hibernian, of the more comfortable 
stamp. The background was a 
splendid wall of towering trees, 
some of them the most graceful I 
had seen in this portion of the 
Nigerian Delta. Several canoes 
were drawn and half drawn up 
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the mud-bank, and the villagers, 
dressed in their brightest cottons, 
huddled together staring at us. 
After forty minutes’ paddling, we 
left the main creek which, anasto- 
mosing with another from above, 
makes a small island, and turning 
from south-east to a small branch 
running east, we sighted the town 
of Wari. 

Wari—also called Warri, Owari, 
Owerree, Awerri, Owheyre, and 
many other names—is known to 
the people as ‘Jakri.’ The town 
once the capital of a powerful 
kingdom, has ever claimed inde- 
pendence. Bosman relates, ‘Upon 
one of these branches (of the Benin 
river) the Portuguese have a lodge 
and achurch at the town of Awerri, 
which is governed by its particular 
and independent king, who doth 
not treat the king of Great Benin 
any otherwise than as his neigh- 
bour and ally.’ So in the present 
day the King of Benin has repeat- 
edly summoned the princes of 
Wari to his capital, but they have 
refused to visit it. The settlement 
lies S.S.E., and about eighty in- 
direct and fifty direct miles from 
the Benin River; it is some 7-10 
miles distant from the sea, whose 
roaring can be heard distinctly. 
The position is an island 4-5 
miles in circumference, and it lies 
upon the southern side of a cross 
creek about fifty yards broad. The 
foundation is a clay bank raised a 
few feet from the water. Books 
inform us that in former times the 
island was well cultivated and had 
‘much of the appearance of an 
extensive park.’ To Captain Adams 
it appeared as if it had dropped 
down from the clouds, for all the 
surrounding shores consist of an 
impenetrable forest rising out of a 
swamp. During the days of the 
late king the bush and grass were 
carefully cleared away; at present 
all is foul and neglected. Again, 
we read that the town consists of 
‘two parts divided from each other 
by about half a mile; now thereis 
no such separation ; the frontage 
is long and straggling, and the 
depth shows only scattered tene- 
ments. Finally, the population is 
set down at 5000, I would reduce 
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it to one half. Some of the build- 
ings are large, and compared with 
the Ejo towns, substantial; the 
walls are of stiff clay, and they are 
plastered with a reddish ochre, 
which looks well. 

The people seemed at first not 

uite to like our coming; and 
though unarmed, they gathered 
rather suspiciously together. How- 
ever, we landed, and were met 
upon the mud by ‘ Ebewa,’ one of 
the principal traders in the place. 
He welcomed us with the usual 
Addo’—to which we replied Do! 
He then resumed Do, and we then 
rejoined Do—and so on for some 
time, in fact till both parties were 
satisfied. It is said to mean ‘ Are 
you well? Some Europeans, how- 
ever, believe it to be a corruption 
of ‘How d’ye do? This would be 
truly a triumph to the rude Runic 
of which it was said of old, 


Beneath the tropic is our language spoke. 


But could it ever have aspired to 
be used in the delta of the Niger 
as neutral ground by the natives, 
who, not understanding each other’s 
dialects, salute each other with an 
English ‘ How de doo? 

bewa, a short stout man, some- 
what light in colour, led us to his 
house, seated us upon mats in the 
verandah, sent for some execrable 
English brandy—he is a thrifty 
fellow, who prefers poor drink and 
full coffers to champagne, a palace, 
and poverty—and introduced us 
to his ‘son.’ The son was a fine 
young person not without pretti- 
ness, and she carried on hip a prize 
baby, a most ‘doody’ thing, to quote 
the ‘little language,’ whose white 
skin gave a clue to its paternity. 
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After delivering some details 
touching the stoppage of trade, and 
lamenting its necessity, the Consul 
proposed a walk to see the remains 
of the Portuguese mission, which 
Ebewa after some demur consented 
to show. 

According to Father Jerom Me- 
rolla da Sorrento, in his * Voyage to 
Congo and several other countries, 
chiefly in Southern Africa,* two 
Capuchin missioners — Fathers 
Bonaventura da Firenze and Angelo 
Maria d’Ajaccio—sailed from the 
Island of St. Thomas. They en- 
tered the Forgados River, and 
settling at Wari,t which they 
call ‘the kingdom of Ouueri,’ 
converted many of the natives, 
In a future page I shall recount 
more of their adventures. No 
local tradition touching this mis- 
sion remains; it certainly disap- 
peared before 1840, as there are 
traders in the Benin River dating 
from. that time. The last slaves 
were exported in 1838. The town, 
however, shows signs of their 

resence in old iron carronades 
ialf embedded in the ground. 
According to Europeans the Capu- 
chin mission was extensive. Some 
few poe ago there were remnants 
of three several religious houses, 
and two large cemeteries, Captain 
Adams, who visited the town of 
Wari early in the present century, 
found several emblems of the 
Catholic religion and remains of 
religious edifices, 

The path led south through 
scattered compounds into fields of 
grass, where deep sheets of black 
mire rendered walking a toil. 
Some bitter-orange trees and a few 
limes were the only signs of 


* The good father was a capuchin and apostolic missioner in the year 1682. His 
work, which is minute ard valuable, was first ‘made English from the Italian’ in 


Churchill’s collection, vol. i. p. 521. 
&c., vol. 16. 


I borrow from Pinkerton’s general collection, 


+ They were not, as the Directory says (p. 409), the ‘ first persons that attempted 


to introduce Christianity into equatorial Africa.’ Father Merolla mentions (p. 302, 
ed. cit.), Father Francis da Montaleone, father-superior of St. Thomas; Father 
Francis da Romano, superior in the kingdom of Wari; and also that a new mission 
had been established at Benin. The dates are also wrong. The fathers are said to 
have visited Wari in 1683 ; whereas it is clear from Merolla (p. 304), who was on the 
coast in 1682, that they were there before he was. ‘ Until our coming into this part 
of Ethiopia,’ says the latter author, ‘these kingdoms had not seen the face of any other 
missioner ; and every time any ship came to anchor in their harbours, the natives 
would ask the seamen if they had any capuchin on board,’ 
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Europeans having been there. Like 
the Ejos, the people of Wari will 
not cultivate anything; they de- 
pend for the necessaries of life 
entirely upon their neighbours, 
The subsoil was a reddish greasy 
clay, well fitted for pottery. In 
more than one place we saw a kiln 
—an open space shown only by 
heaps of ashes and embers half 
consumed in the open air. Such 
work can hardly produce a good 
article; the earthen pots, even 
after burning, looked half raw, and 
I doubt not had little coherence. 
Yet the trade is extensive, and 
dates from many years; old tra- 
vellers mention it as the special 
industry of Wari. After a few 
minutes we reached the ruins of a 
house belonging tu one Okodoko, 
an influential trader, who, after 
making himself particularly ob- 
noxious to Europeans, has settled 
in the Bateri Creek, From, that 
point we visited several houses 
that had belonged to the late king 
Elisé and his sons ; our leader was 
Dr. ees who remembered Wari 
in its palmy days; then turning 
westwards, were led by Ebewa to 
a place where once ‘tick he ’tand,’ 
and a pantomime showed that the 
stick in question was a cross, He 
was manifestly ‘ exercised’ by our 
curiosity, and as usual his in- 
guisitiveness took a bad turn. 
These natives of the Niger delta 
are at once the most suspicious, 
unconfiding, and treacherous race 
in West Africa; they cannot look 
upon a new thing without an in- 
sane fear of its consequences. 

At length, when giving up the 
search in despair, I caught sight of a 
tall crucifix close to Ebewa’s house. 
Tt still bore a crown of thorns, in 
bronze, nailed to the centre, where 
the arms meet the body, and arude 
M of the same material was 
fastened to the lower upright. It 
had, however, no date. Singularly 
wild and strange this emblem arose 
from a thicket of grass surrounded 
by dense jungle, with a typical 
dead tree in front. Native huts were 
here and there peeping over the 
bush, and hard by stood the usual 
Juju house, a dwarf shed of tattered 
matting, garnished with an apron 
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of tarnished white calico :—sug- 
gestive signs of the difficulties wit. 
which the Cross has to contend in 
these lands where nature runs riot, 
and where all is rank as the spirit 
of man—difficulties against which 
it has fought a good fight, but 
hitherto with signal failure ! 

‘A large wooden cross,’ says 
Captain Adams, ‘ which had with- 
stood the tooth of time, was re- 
maining in a very perfect state, in 
one of the angles formed by two 
roads intersecting each other.’ To 
this, Dr. Daniell adds, ‘ vestiges of 
the building and ancient reliques 
may still be seen ; but the cross, 
when I visited the spot, had wholly 
disappeared.’ The reader will ob- 
serve that we saw just the con- 
trary. 

Hard by the crucifix was a mound 
of solid earth, whose tread told us 
that it was a place of sepulture. 
But of these reverend men, these 
Nigerian martyrs, it may be truly 
said, ‘Time hath corroded their 
epitaphs and buried their very 
tombstones.’ Not a sign of them 
appeared, save a bit of blanched 
and weathered skull. Yet they 
have had their reward. They 
laboured through life at a labour 
of love, expecting the pleasing toil 
to end in eternal repose. And the 
good which they did lives after 
them. At Wari we saw none of 
the abominations which afterwards 
met our eyes in the city of Benin. 

I conclude this part of the sub- 
ject with a pleasant story from 
Father Merolla, 


The vice superior Father Angelo Maria 
d’Ajaccio, of the province of Corsica, to- 
gether with Father Bonaventura da 
Firenze, having but just set footing in 
the kingdom of Ouueri, they were very 
courteously received by that king. This 
prince was better bred than ordinary, 
having been brought up amongst the 
Portuguese, whose language he was an 
absolute master of, and could, besides, 
write and read, a qualification unusual 
among these Ethiopian princes. Almost at 
the first sight of the king, the vice supe- 
rior broke out into these words: ‘If 
your Majesty does desire to have me to 
continue within your dominions, you 
must lay your injunctions on your subjects 
that they embrace the holy state of matri- 
mony, according to our rites and cere- 
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monies; and, moreover, that whereas 
now the young men and women go naked 
till they are marriageable, I desire your 
Majesty to command that they may all go 
covered.’ To which the king answered, 
‘that as to what related to his subjects, 
he would take care they should comply 
with his request ; but as for himself, he 
could never consent to do it, unless he 
were married to a White, as some of his 
predecessors had been,* But what White 
would care to marry with a Black, even 
though he were a crowned head, espe- 
cially among the Portuguese who natu- 
rally despise them?’ Nevertheless, the 
pious Father, trusting in God’s provi- 
dence to promote his own glory, gave no 
repulse to the obstinate monarch, but 
seemed to approve of all he said. To 
bring this good work to effect, he imme- 
diately departed, taking his way towards 
the island of St. Thomas, situate under 
the equinoctial line, and reckoned one of 
the nine countries conquered by the Por- 
tuguese in Africa, There he made it his 
business to inquire after a White woman 
that would marry a Black that was a 
crowned head. Whereupon he was in- 
formed that there was one in that island, 
though of mean condition, whose poverty 
and meanness were nevertheless ennobled 
by a virtuous education and a comely per- 
sonage. Notwithstanding he was told 
that this woman was proper for the pur- 
pose, yet he had not the courage to speak 
to her uncle about her, under whose care 
and protection she was; but contriving 
how to bring about his design, with a 
lively faith in God, one day while he was 
saying mass, he turned himself about to 
the aforesaid personage, conjuring him, 
in the presence of all the people, in the 
mame, and for the service of the most 
high God, not to deny him one request, 
which was, that he would let his niece 
marry the king of Ouueri, which would 
greatly contribute to, if not totally effect 
the conversion of that kingdom. At the 
hearing of this, that good man being 
wrought upon by the pious missionary’s 
reasons, could not prevent weeping, and 
bowing down his head as a token of his 
consent. 
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having first taken leave of her relations, 
set out with some few Portuguese, and 
the missioner, for the aforesaid kingdom. 

Being just entered the confines, she 
was joyfully and universally saluted by 
the people for their queen, having iri- 
umphal arches raised to her, and several 
other demonstrations of joy paid her by 
the inhabitants. 

Being arrived at the king’s palace, she 
was received by that monarch like an- 
other Rachel by Jacob, Esther by Aha- 
suerus, or Artemisia by Mausolus ; and 
afterwards married by him after the 
Christian manner, thereby giving a good 
example to his subjects, who soon forsook 
their former licentious principles, and 
submitted to be restrained by the rules 
of the Gospel, that is, were all married 
according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the church. 

After four years mission into these 
parts, the aforesaid two Fathers trans- 
ported themselves into the island of St. 
Thomas, partly to proceed further in the 
duties of their office, and partly to oblige 
the king, who commanded it. This good 
intention of theirs, it seems, the devil 
envied, for he raised up a certain eccle- 
siastical person there against them, who 
extremely envied our two missioners, 
This person had been accustomed before 
their arrival, to go every six montlis to 
the kingdom of Ouueri to baptize that 
people, which brought him in the profit 
of a slave a month, and another from the 
king, in consideration of his charge and 
trouble ; but now finding himself deprived 
of this gain for four years, he, together 
with others not well affected to religion, 
raised the cruelest persecutions against 
these poor Fathers that could possibly 
have been thought on. He accused them 
to the Governor of the island for ene- 
mies to the crown of Portugal, and that 
they travelled about those countries with 
false passes; and, moreover, that to his 
knowledge, and his hearing, they had de- 
bauched the minds of the King and Queen 
of Ouueri, and, besides, held correspon- 
dence with the enemies of the Portuguese 
dominions. All this the Governor heard 
patiently, yet did not immediately resolve 


The young lady not long afterwards, to have these innocent Fathers seized ; 


* The same desire was expressed by H. M. of Dahomey, according to Mr. 


Bulfinch Lamb, who was a captive at Abomey in 1724. ‘If there is any cast-off 
woman, either white or mulatto, that can be persuaded to come to this country, either 
to be his (viz., the king Trudo Audati) wife, or else practise her old trade, I should 
gain his majesty’s heart entirely by it, and he would believe anything I say about 
my going and returning again with more white men from the company.’ And again, 
‘When I came here first, the Portuguese hada mulatto . . . whom his majesty used 
with abundance of good manners, continually giving her presents. He gave her two 
women and a girl to wait on her.’—(Forbes’ Dahomy and the Dahomians, vol. i. 
PP. 190, 191.) 
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whereupon one of those that had accom- 
panied the Queen to Ouueri, said to him, 
‘Take care, my lord, of what you do, lest, 
apprehending these apostolical missioners, 
you create a difference between the crown 
of Portugal and the See of Rome. We 
are much obliged to these holy men for 
raising our countrywoman to a crown.’ 
The Governor would not meddle with 
these holy men, but ordered them to be 
sent to Loanda, where there were like- 
wise great complaints made against them 
by the aforesaid priest and his adherents. 

Hence they were sent to the tribunal 
at Lisbon, where, being declared inno- 
cent, in that they had sufficient autho- 
rity from the crown for what they had 
acted, their accusers were cited to appear 
to make good, if they could, their allega- 
tions; which not being able to do, the 
chief calumniator, the ecclesiastic, fled to 
Brazil, and the others to other places for 
protection. 

Father Bonaventura da Firenze, on 
account of his great indispositions, re- 
turned to Italy; but Father Angelo 
Maria directed his course anew towards 
the island of St. Thomas, where, having 
performed the part of a good missionary 
and a good Christian, teaching by his 
exemplary life what his tongue omitted, 
he returned after some time to Lisbon, 
and died there. 


Having finished our pilgrimage, 
we rejoined Ebewa, who anxiously 
inquired why we ‘look dem ’tick.’ 
We represented that white men 
like black men visit the graves of 
their ancestors, and he was com- 
pelled to rest contented with the 


explanation, After reaching the 
village and assuring the people 
once more that there was no 
palaver, #.¢., no quarrel, with Wari, 
we shook hands with sire and 
‘son, bade good-bye, and mounted 
on man’s-back. 

Scarcely were the oars out before 
a large canoe, manned by a score 
of pullaboys, came charging up the 
creek, It proved to be the vehicle 
of Chamwana, who, having now 
finished his slumbers, bethought 
himself of his visit, Leaving word 
that he might follow us to the 
factory, we rowed down with the 
tide, and after fifty minutes reached 
our temporary home, the world 
turning dark and we hungry. 

The younger brother, Nyaure, 
presently appeared in his equipage 
and the palaver came up. I will 
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not describe it; in fact it is in- 
describable. Theimmenseloquacity 
displayed by the expecting negro, 
who lovesto ventilate his eloquence, 
and his vicious taciturnity when 
expected to speak, the surprising 
stupidity of some remarks and the 
excessive acuteness of others, the 
artful special pleading and the in- 
cautious admissions of the pleader, 
the ambitious comparison of him- 
self with the white man, and the 
confession of an unlimited infe- 
riority when he gains by it, the 
extra cunning which always over- 
reaches itself, and the sound good 
sense, and, finally, the looks, the 
bye-talks, the remarks of atten- 
dants and the hard drinking— 
Nyaure never dropped his calabash 
tube of palm wine—these contrasts 
and conditions form a picture that 
must be seen to be understood. 
The palaver, however, ended at 
9 P.M. the elder brother re- 
fusing to interfere in Benin affairs, 
and the younger, who throughout 
had proved his right to the title 
‘Wari lawyer, being a trifle more 
pert and impudent than Mr. 
Bo**ll, Q.C., and undertook the 
attempt under protest of being a 
‘cnn boy. Primogeniture is 
greatly respected in these lands as 
far as appearances go; but here, as 
elsewhere, the younger rarely loses 
an opportunity of stepping into an 
elder brother’s shoes. 

After a late dinner, thoroughly 
tired of ‘talkee talkee, we retired 
to rest, declining sundry extra 
polite offers made en partant by 
the princes, The seule of Wari 
and Benin are touchy about and 
jealous of their wives even with 
foreigners, and amongst themselves 
fighting always follows a suspicion 
of dishonour, On the other hand 
they are no less free with the other 
members of the family, sisters and 
daughters, and they appear to take 
offence if these ornaments of the 
house are not duly admired. We 
were often signalled to by the men 
of the villages, who nodded signifi- 
cantly to dark apartments: it is 
unnecessary to say that the offers 
were politely declined. 

The next day—Tuesday, the 12th 
August—was fixed upon for our 
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departure ; the Consul had said 
9 A.M., and he intended adhering 
to it. Exactly at ten minutes after 
that time we entered the gig, and 
gs issued out into the Wari 

iver. We halted a few minutes 
with Dr. M‘Math of Swamp Cage, 
and fortified ourselves with bitter 
ale against a day that threatened 
to be alternately fiery and watery. 
At 10°30 A.M. we took leave of our 
hospitable entertainer, who in- 
sisted upon sending us a viaticum 
of two dozen of beer, and we set 
out upon our return voyage. 

We had missed the tide by about 
two hours, and suffered accord- 
ingly. At first it was slack, then 
it came up against us; during the 
whole time we had hardly any of 
it in our favour. The light of day, 
however, enabled us to observe 
objects which lay hid during the 
darkness of our ascent, Nearly 
opposite Swamp Cage is the creek 
leading to, Nyaure’s village, an un- 
pretending adit which a stranger 
would never notice. Below that 
we passed some superior sites for 
houses and settlements, where the 
raised clay banks supported the 
palm and the bombax. About ten 
miles down the Wari River led 
us to a fork where the broad- 
ening stream parts to the north- 
west and thesouth-east. The former 
was our line. The latter, which is 
about half a mile wide, is named 
Ijiri. According to some, it joins 
the Ramos River; others declare 
that after three days it strikes the 
Nun or Niger above the Akassa 
Creek. Passing that mouth, we 
were once more in the stream 
called by traders. the Broder, and 
found the water dead against us, 
on the same principle that it was 
for us in the Wari River. Before 
leaving the Broder for Henry Creek 
we halted to admire the fine clump 
of forest that leads to the entrance 
—a mound of vegetation capped 
with huge ccnes of green, like a 
dozen churchyard yews in one, tall 

aceful cottonwoods, begirt with 
lianas sized like goodly trees, and 
various palms, all upstruggling 
excelsior to catch a sight of the 
glorious sun. 

It was nearly 1 P.M. before we 
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entered the Boat Creek, and here 
we halted for a time to collect 
some ‘sauce-wood, which was after- 
wards sent to England for analysis, 
Poison ordeals are customary in 
these regions ; but the accused must 
visit the City of Great Benin, where 
and where only the Fetish is strong 
enough to administer such myste- 
ries. Two kinds of bark are used, 
that of the young and that of the 
old tree, the latter not being so 
virulent. A quant. suff. is beaten 
up with water, which is strained 
off after standing half an hour; at 
the end of that time a quid of the 
fibre and a palmful of the juice are 
administered to the accused. If 
he return it he is innocent, if not 
he is condemned; guilt thus de- 
pends not upon the brains of a 
jury, but upon strength of stomach 
pure and simple. The idea here, 
as in other parts of Africa, is, that 
the drug acts as an intelligent 
agent, which searches out and finds 
man’s mortal sin. It is remarked 
that, as a rule, rich men escape 
where pe men die; moreover, 
that when a man has vomited, 
the priest administers a restorative 
which removes all traces of the 
operation. Perhaps it is fair to 
suspect that their reverences have 
some imitation of the bark which 
deceives the vulgar. 

We expected to see Uperajé at 
4 P.M, and wasted time in 
bathing the Krumen; but we 
reckoned without our host. The 
tide, which ran against us like a 
mill race till the middle of the 
Boat Creek, then turned in our 
favour ; but it did not last long. 
As we advanced, the day, which 
had disclosed glimpses of a burn- 
ing sun,ended in gloom: lightning 
gleamed in the east, and black 
clouds rose rain-fraught from the 
south-west. A strong wind blew 
down heavy showers, but wetted 
us with the mimic waves which 
surged upon the broad Broder. 
Opposite the mouth of the Forgados 
the guiding boat halted to gather 
some Amonum Granum Paradisi 
growing upon the high right bank. 
We held our way, and after a good 
twelve hours of gig we made 
Uperaéjé at 10%5 p.m. It is fa- 
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tiguing work in these latitudes, 
with cramp in the lower limbs, an 
overpowering want of sleep, and a 
general ‘fidgetiness’ which cannot 
be relieved. 

At Uperaja all was dark. The 
village slept. The chief Olumaja 
was on a visit of condolence to his 
papa Kratem, who had just lost 
one of his children, and the usual 
ceremonial was beginning—it would 
last a week. The Ejomen being 
all free, their funerals are long, 
mainly limited, in fact, by the 
wealth of the departed. The wake 
consists of drinking rum, drum- 
ming, dancing, and ‘ playing’—in 
the sense of Sardanapalus the son 
of Anacyndaraxis his inscription— 
for seven nights and three days; 
after that it is kept up every third 
or fourth day until the month 
expires, Six guns are fired at 
dawn and sunset ; also at mid-day, 
if the obsequies be those of a very 
great man. ‘There are, however, 
no human sacrifices or customs, 
properly so called, in this tribe; 
these barbarities are unknown 


except on occasions of settling 


important palavers. 

Ve had resolved to rise early on 
the morrow and to make Benin 
before the night fell. Again a dis- 
appointment. Wednesday was a 
frightful specimen of Nigerian 
weather—a form of dysclimatism 
which even England cannot often 
show. Sultry, steaming, pouring a 
rain cold and thick as a Scotch 
mist, the elements fought spitefully 
against us. Headlands and distant 
heights stood out, making six 
miles seem two ; now the palpable 
became obscure and the dim in- 
visible. We resigned ourselves to 
our fates, fortified the boats with 
mats and rain awnings, ate an ex- 
cellent breakfast of yam and fowl 
soup, ‘liquored’ up, and awaited a 
break. Old Kratem, who could 
not visit us, sent a bullock, a goat, 
and several baskets of the local 

ttato, These dashes were brought 
y sundry swells in glazed black 
nautical hats, heavy cloth and big 
bone-buttoned coats smiting their 
ankles, and pink or rainbow- 
coloured umbrellas—that being the 
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whole toilette. It is a constant 
mortification in these lands, the 
hideousness of one’s so-called fel- 
low-creatures. They must also 
deform deformity by their barba- 
rous hankering after the cast-off 
finery of Europe: Royal Marines’ 
swallowtails, beadles’ great-coats, 
and the sky-blue tiles of masque- 
rade. What a contrast to the pic- 
turesque and beautiful costumes 
of Asia—the turban, the haik, and 
the burnus! 

The day continued to be most 
tantalizing, with heavy showers 
and transient rainbows in the 
cloudy sky. We gradually put off 
our departure from nine a.o. till 
three p.m. At exactly a quarter of 
an hour after the latter time we 
found ourselves pushing through 
wind and watery air towards the 
bluff Mangrove Point bearing 
N.N.E. from Uperdjé, and form- 
ing the western buttress of the 
Escravos, where it bends to the 
westward before falling into the 
sea. We reached the mouth of 
Aligwé Tiy4, the short cut, at 
5 P.M, and easily found it by 
the low. mangroves on its right 
bank. The tide, before against us, 
was now with us—the result of an 
outpouring of the upper waters, 
which were still unintluenced by 
the flow ; soon, however, the cur- 
rent turned against us to some 
effect. The direct distance—fifteen 
miles—was nearly doubled by the 
windings, and the way seemed in- 
terminable, because at almost every 
turn clear fringes of mangrove on 
the banks deluded us by a glimpse 
of sky into expecting an end. Then 
darkness fell upon us like a thun- 
der-cloud, and the rain-awning, 
which we resolved to retain, gave 
us anxious thoughts. The angu- 
larity of the bed was excessive, go° 
being a common case, and the 
shadows Cimmerian, without even 
the sickly gleam which usually 
appears upon the surface of still 
waters. It was 10 P.M. before we 
emerged from this tunnel-work of 
mangroves into the broad Bateri ; 
and 11°30 P.M. had sped before we 
amelie found ourselves on board 
H.M.S. ship Bloodhound, 
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A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


LEAVE-TAKING, 


i was as I expected. Mademoi- 
selle Victorine had carried out 
her plans with consummate secresy 
and skill. There were no other 
traces of the fugitives than the 
letter left behind in Rutter’s room. 
Save the disappearance of Made- 
moiselle’s clothes and jewellery 
(her trunks had been conveniently 
packed up over-night for transport 
to Paris, whither her grandmother 
was about to banish her), there 
were no indications of the flight 
that had taken place whilst we 
slept. On entering her young mis- 
tress’s chamber in the early morn- 
ing, Nannette had discovered that 
she had flown in the night, carrying 
her wardrobe with her. The old 
waiting-woman had roused the 


household by her cries, as I have 
described. 

I was not long, however, in dis- 
covering by whom Mademoiselle 


de Longueville had been aided in 
her enterprise. Monsieur Jules 
was nowhere to befound. He, too, 
had left a letter behind, to his 
Aunt Nannette, whom he conjured 
to — him, stating that he 
could not resist the desire to assist 
love in distress—that his heart was 
too tender to behold unmoved the 
wrongs of injured innocence, and 
that he should have counted him- 
self unworthy of the name of man 
had he turned a deaf ear to his 
young mistress’s solicitations. A 
postscript, in pencil, informed his 
anxious relative that a handsome 
salary (with perquisites) had been 
agreed upon between himself and 
Monsieur Rutter, ere he entered his 
service as courier and travelling 
valet. 

Alas ! I knew too well the subtle, 
unscrupulous natures into whose 
hands my friend had fallen—héw 
difficult it would be to track their 
flight—how well-nigh impossible 
toescape their toils. Well might 
Mademoiselle Victorine have 
planned and urged this escape, 


Did she not know the peril of her 
position? Had not her old lover 
threatened her with exposure? It 
wanted but a word from Sabreton 
to change the young Englishman's 
love for her into scorn. ‘that word 
spoken, and her influence over him 
would be at an end for ever. So 
Mademoiselle had wisely played 
her game—had urged on the scene 
between Mrs. Rutter and her grand- 
mother—had quarrelled with the 
latter (who, however ignorant of 
Monsieur Sabreton’s pretensions, 
had all along known of and sanec- 
tioned the wealthy young English- 
man’s addresses, I could not doubt), 
and then got herself locked up 
and made a victim of, as she 
desired. Well could I imagine 
how the syren had wrung Rutter’s 
heart by her tears and woe !—well 
could I picture her stealing out on 
to the staircase, and telling him, in 
broken-hearted whispers, that they 
must say adieu for ever—that 
grandmother was inexorable, and 
had resolved to hurry her away to 
Paris, where she would be the 
inmate of Madame the Countess’s 
house, and the victim of her god- 
son’s persecutions—that her heart 
would break, and her life be 
blighted for ever and ever. And 
not less well could I picture the 
effect such words would have on 
the warm heart of him to whom 
they were addressed. Victorine 
would be dearer to Rutter than 
ever, now that she was the object 
of injury and suspicion. Sooner 
would he be at war with his friends, 
his family, ay, the whole world, 
than desert her now. With what 
passionate fervour, with what 
honest devotion, would he swear 
to stand by her, and protect her, 
though all else should forsake her! 
Sadly enough did I follow out 
these thoughts as I stood that 
winter's morning with Rutter’s 
letter in my hand, listening to the 
January sleet and rain beating 
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mournfully on the windows in the 
hall. 

Allthat day, Mrs. Rutter and her 
daughter remained in their own 
room. I wore out the long hours 
as best I could, by endeavouring to 
discover some traces of the fugi- 
tives. At first, without success, 
but meeting Baptiste in the town 
towards the latter part of the day, 
I learned from him that he had 
heard Jules give orders overnight, 
to the post-master on the Place, for 
a carriage and pair of horses to be 
in readiness an hour after mid- 
night, near the Church of St. 
Etienne, ‘to take away the young 
Englishman and his sister, who had 
been suddenly summoned to Mar- 
seilles, or somewhere in that direc- 
tion, on urgent business.’ Baptiste 
‘hoped that no misfortune had 
befallen my friends; but I bid 
him make no comments on the 
matter just then, and I set off for 
the house where post-horses were 
engaged without delay. There I 
learned that ‘the young English- 
man, with a lady and servant, had 
left St. Barbe shortly after mid- 
night for a neighbouring town. 

‘But they changed their minds 
en route, it appears, continued the 
stout, bearded little post-master, 
with a queer smile. ‘ Either they 
were not much disquieted about 
“the business” on hand, or they 
had other game in view. They 
turned their horses’ heads when 
two miles out of town.’ 

‘In what direction? I asked, im- 
patiently. 

‘In the direction of Paris, mon- 
sieur. Thepostilion yonder handed 
them over to a confrére, at four 
o'clock this morning, on the high 
road to Paris; and as the gentle- 
man is liberal with his money, they 
will reach their journey’s end pro- 
bably by to-morrow evening.’ 

I returned home at once. It 
was getting dusk. The house held 
out no welcome as of old when I 
approached, There were no lights 
gleaming from the windows, no 
signs of cheerful life within. I 
entered the dark and solitary hall, 
and made my way up the great 
staircase towards Mrs, Rutter’s 
private room. I knocked, and 
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entering, found her sitting in the 
twilight, with a stony face, silently 
regarding her daughter, who was 
engaged in packing up. 

‘Leave the room, Berthe,’ said 
Mrs. Rutter to the maid, who was 
assisting Kate. 

‘We quit this place to-morrow,’ 
continued Mrs, Rutter, turning to 
me, as soon as we were alone. ‘I 
must leave you to settle matters 
with Madame de Longueville. 
Make what terms you consider 
best. I never sleep under this 
roof again,’ 

The voice, the manner, were so 
unlike Mrs. Rutter’s, that 1 would 
rather have seen her in an agony 
of tears "than sitting there, calm 
and cold, like this. 

‘Let everything be settled 
speedily. Make no comments to 
the proprietress of this house on 
my part: listen to no overtures on 
hers.’ She was silent, and then 
added, ‘Which way have they 
gone? 

‘To Paris, I replied. 

‘Then to Paris we follow. We 
shall be ready at daybreak. Here 
is my desk andkey. You will find 
money sufficient to settle Madame 
de Longueville’s claims in full. 
Berthe had better come in again.’ 

I quitted the room, and ascended 
to the apartments on the upper 
floor. On knocking at the lobby 
door, I was informed by Nannette 
that Madame de Longueville could 
not see me. ‘She was ill in bed, 
and in a deplorable state of suf- 
fering.’ 

‘ How is it to be wondered at, 
considering what she has gone 
through this day,’ continued the 
old waiting woman, looking at me 
with no favourable eye. ‘If her 
poor heart break, what will it 
matter to some folks—they have no 
hearts—they are cold, and hard, 
and unfeeling as this iron!’ rap- 
ping the key of the door on the 
lock as she spoke. 

‘Perhaps madame will make an 
effort to see me, when she knows 
my business. I am authorized to 
settle all claims she may have upon 
Mrs. Rutter, who leaves here at 
daybreak to-morrow.’ 

* Eh, eh? cried a voice from the 
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chamber within. ‘What is that? 
Leaves here to-morrow? and the 
door was flung open, and revealed 
Madame de Longueville, not ‘in 
bed in a state of deplorable suffer- 
ing,’ but sitting in her easy chair, 
in her dressing-gown, with a table 
and lamp before her, holding the 
cord that regulated the movements 
of the door. I crossed the lobby and 
entered the room. On the table 
before which madame was seated, 
lay several piles of gold pieces and 
a heap of bank notes. In a mo- 
ment they were all swept off into a 
drawer by madame’s quick hand, 
save one golden coin, which fell to 
the floor and rolled and rolled 
away into a corner, to the evident 
distress of its owner. I had often 
suspected that madame’s povert 
was somewhat exaggerated, but 
did not know till now that she was 
a miser, and had hoarded wealth 
by her penurious habits, The old 
woman’s eyes glared at me with no 
friendly expression, as my face be- 
trayed my surprise. 

‘You enter abruptly, monsieur,’ 
she stammered. ‘ You find me in 
déshabille—just risen from my bed.’ 

The apology was certainly not 
unnecessary. A more comical 
figure than that presented by 
Madame de Longueville, with her 
head turbaned in a red silk hand- 
kerchief, her figure swathed in 
dressing-gown and shawl, and her 
yellow face unadorned with the 
advantages it ordinarily derived 
from the toilette, I never beheld. 
Nothing, I think, but the sight of 
my portfolio and the word ‘set- 
tling’ she had overheard, could 
have induced her to allow me to 
behold this disenchanting spec- 
tacle. The courtly old dame, who, 
in her salon, moved about so gra- 
ciously in her rustling silks, 
powdered and perfumed, was, after 
all, only a sallow skinny old wo- 
man, who carried her teeth and 
her complexion in her dressing- 
case, and put on the airs of a fine 
old age daily before the looking- 
glass. 

Our interview was soon over. 
In spite of her protesting that her 
nerves were too shattered to com- 
prehend business, Madame de 
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Longueville showed herself quite 
equal to the occasion, and man- 
aged to drive by no means a bad 
bargain with her late tenant. Once 
or twice, she was on the point of 
giving vent to her emotions by 
some bitter observations on my 
friends, but prudence restrained 
her. It was impossible to say 
what the future relations of the 
two families might be, and so 
madame wisely held her peace, in- 
timating, as I took my leave, that 
a day might yet come when it 
would be possible for herself and 
Mrs. Rutter to meet. 

‘At present, monsieur, there is 
nothing for me but to hide my 
bleeding heart from the world and 
bear my sorrows in solitude, Alas, 
that I ever lived to see this day!’ 

And madame flung her pocket- 
handkerchief over her face, and 
threw herself back in her chair, 
hysterically, whilst Nannette plied 
her with hartshorn, and adminis- 
tered consolation, with looks of 
disgust at me. 

Thus engaged, I left the two old 
women sympathizing and weeping 
together in concert. Their sorrow, 
however, was of short duration. 
Turning back in the doorway of 
the ante-room, I beheld madame 
already counting over the notes I 
had just handed her, and Nannette 
busily engaged in searching for 
the gold piece that had been 
dropped on the floor. 

The next day, we left St. Barbe. 
It seems to me yet (as it did then) 
that I was only acting out some 
dream that had long haunted me. 
I have a wretched impression left 
on my mind of those last few 
hours at St. Barbe, but I could not 
put it into words, As the carriage 
rolled through the garden doors, 
in the cold grey light of an earl 
winter's morning, | turned to loo 
back at the house, and the garden 
and grove beyond, with strange 
sensations, When the doorsclanged 
to again, I felt as though, shut in 
behind, we had each of us left 
much of the brightness of our 
lives. 

On the bridge below the town, 
two figures loitered by the way- 
side, awaiting our approach, It 
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was Baptiste and his young wife, 
Euphrasie. I stopped the carriage 
immediately. 

‘We come to wish you good-bye, 
monsieur,’ said Baptiste, touching 
his cap, with a sorrowful face. 
‘Will mademoiselle do us the 
honour of accepting a little gift? 
We hope she will not forget us in 
her own country.’ 

As he spoke, the man drew for- 
ward his wife, who, with flushed 
cheeks, handed in a little basket 
at the carriage window, containing 
some delicate embroidery. 

‘The basket is Baptiste’s own 
making, ma’mselle,’ said the young 
wife. ‘He weaves prettily, and— 
and if ma’mselle will accept it, it 
will make us very happy.’ 

In a few words, Miss Rutter 
warmly thanked her friends, and, 
with faltering voice, assured them 
that she should not forget them. 

‘God bless you, ma’mselle,’ said 
Baptiste, taking in his big palm 
the delicate little hand that was 
outstretched to him. ‘ English or 
French, we understand one an- 
other when our hearts speak, don’t 
we? Adieu, monsieur, and with 
tears in their brown eyes, Baptiste 
and his wife stood where we left 
them, waving a farewell until they 
had grown mere a in the dis- 
tance, and I could see them no 
longer. 

We travelled rapidly, both day 
and night, for Mrs, Rutter’s impa- 
tience to reach Paris increased 
every hour. I felt bound now 
more closely to my companions 
than ever, and, by the right of my 
love for my old friend, shared 
their sorrow and confidence, as a 
son or a brother might have done. 
At length, after many weary hours 
of travelling, the stones of the 
Paris streets grated and rattled 
under the carriage wheels, the 
sounds of Paris life were around 
us, and we rolled along the boule- 
vards, glittering and sparkling in 
their night array, to an hotel facing 
the gardens of the Tuileries, whose 
roofs loomed huge and palatial be- 
fore us in the dusk. 

Our residence in Paris was of 
short duration. The slender clue 
we held was of small use to us, 
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Day by day, the hopelessness of 
our search became more apparent. 
What hours did I pass in looking 
over hotel lists, in scanning faces 
in theatres and galleries, in ex- 
hausting, in short, every means, 
public and private, of search and 
inquiry! And when I returned 
home at night, and the mother’s 
face met mine with that look of 
strained suspense habitual to it 
now, how my heart ached, and 
how reluctantly did my lips con- 
vey the old hopeless reply to her 
mute, questioning gaze. 

At the end of a fortnight, Mrs. 
Rutter resolved to return home to 
England. Foreign life had lost all 
its charms for her now, and the old 
impediment against her residence 
in her own country was removed 
since the death of Lewis Hague. 
It was arranged that Mr. Macpher- 
son should engage a furnished 
house in the Isle of Wight, whither 
Mrs. Rutter and her daughter 
should at once repair. For myself 
I felt unable to return home yet ; I 
had a dim consciousness of duties 
that still hel@ me to the land we 
were in—a sense of further sorrows 
and dangers that haunted me day 
and night, and forbad my return 
home. 

Thus, when the day came for 
Mrs. Rutter’s departure, it seemed 
to be tacitly understood between 
us that I was to remain behind. 

It was a bright February morn- 
ing when we parted. The sun 
shone out over the gardens of the 
Tuileries with almost vernal bril- 
liancy, and the trim leafless alleys 
were filled with children and nurses 
rejoicing in the sunlight and the 
warmth, As I stood at the window, 
looking out upon the gardens op- 
posite, Miss Rutter entered the 
room, dressed for travelling. I re- 
collect that she made some remark 
about the pretty sight below; and 
that, as she spoke, I started in a 
way that caused her to look up at 
me with an air of surprise. [ re- 
collect how, at the moment, two 
soldiers opposite were chatting 
with a bonne in charge of a little 
fellow flying a kite—how a white- 
haired old man stood vending cigar 
lights to the passers-by—how a 
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military band passing under the 
window played an air from Zampa., 
T recollect these and other trivial 
things, as though it were but yes- 
terday, that her voice woke me 
from that dream into which I had 
fallen. But better, more clearly 
than all beside, do I recollect how, 
suddenly, my lips opened, and I re- 
vealed what I had so long concealed 
—my love for her who stood there 
by my side. Yes, I could not part 
with that love unspoken. I could 
not say farewell to her whose good- 
ness, beauty, and simplicity had 
long since won my heart, without 
disclosing the secret I had carried 
in my breast all these months. 
And when, with an earnestness 
that no man could ever simulate 
whose affections were not truly 
concerned, I pleaded my love in a 
few passionate words, I found a 
response in the hand that was not 
withdrawn from mine, and the 
tears that flowed gently from the 
blue eyes whose lids I kissed. 

‘You will try to find him, will 
you not? murmured Kate shortly 
after, as I held her Rand in mine 
at the carriage window, bidding 
her and her mother farewell. 

‘T will see him, by God’s help, 
ere we meet again,’ I replied. ‘ If 
he is to be found, I will find him.’ 

The postilion cracked his whip, 
the horses leaped forwards, and 
down the Rue de Rivoli the car- 
riage jangled, whilst I stood bare- 
headed on the pavement, with eyes 
that beheld not the bystanders in 
that gay thoroughfare, and ears 
that heard not their speech. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE EXPECTED LETTER. 


Twelve hours had not elapsed 
after Mrs. Rutter and her daughter 
had taken their departure, when I 
would have given much to recal 
them. That same night's post 
brought me a letter from England 
which almost decided me to follow 
after them without a moment’s 
loss of time. At first, indeed, I re- 
solved to do so; but a little con- 
sideration proved to me that they 
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would receive the tidings I desired 
to convey to them quite as early by 
the return post as though I bore 
them myself. 

The letter I allude to was the 
promised one from my father, 
which was to decide the important 
question I had proposed to him, 
and determine Mrs. Rutter’s future 
course of conduct. It solved the 
question in the completest and 
most satisfactory manner. 

The epistle was a very long one, 
and filled several sheets of paper. 
But, important as were its contents, 
I can only stay here to give a brief 
epitome of them. 

The secret I had imparted to my 
father had naturally rendered him 
very uneasy. The more he thought 
over the singular history I had laid 
before him, the more perplexed he 
became. Certain suspicions, which 
I had not altogether been free from 
myself, arose in his mind, after he 
had perused my letter. To set 
them at rest, if possible, he imme- 
diately consulted the parish regis- 
ter. But the entry he found there 
of the death of Mr. Rutter’s first 
wife corroborated the statements 
of my letter, and seemed to render 
these suspicions untenable. Still 
they troubled him. He tumed 
the matter over for several days, 
resolving not to communicate 
with Mrs. Rutter, or offer her any 
advice, until the doubts existing in 
his own mind had been removed, 
Perhaps the tone of my letter had 
something to do with these same 
doubts. I had pointed out the 
discrepancy between Mrs. Rutter’s 
description of the physician of the 
Halsmere Asylum and his own ae- 
count of Doctor Vanhilston’s per- 
sonal sepermnnnn, as a fact requir- 
ing explanation. However that 
might be, my father had deter- 
mined to call upon Doctor Vanhil- 
ston, and ascertain from him full 
yarticulars concerning the first 

rs. Rutter’s residence at Hals- 
mere, and the circumstances attend- 
ing her death. But Doctor Van- 
hilston was unfortunately absent 
from home. He had been sum- 
moned to London, to give medical 
testimony in a great law ease then 
pending; and so, for some days, 
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my father's anxiety could not be 
set at rest. Doctor Vanhilston re- 
turned home, but then a further 
delay arose. My father had the 
misfortune to sprain his ankle, one 
frosty evening, when returning 
from a visit to a sick parishioner, 
and was consequently confined to 
the house for some days. As he 
did not wish to excite any sus- 
picions, he thought it best not to 
ask Doctor Vanhilston to come 
over to see him on the subject, but 
preferred waiting until he could 
call upon the doctor, and so make 
inquiries in a natural way. The 
first day he could quit the house, 
ny father went up to the Halsmere 
Asylum, and had an interview with 
Doctor Vanhilston. In that inter- 
view, he heard from the physician’s 
own lips a statement that entirely 
contradicted the evidence of the 
register. In reply to my father’s 
inquiries as to the date of the death 
of his unfortunate patient—the 
first Mrs. Rutter—Doctor Vanhil- 
ston informed him that it was now 
so many years back that he could 
not tell him the exact date, without 
reference to his books. Upon his 
visitor pressing the inquiry, the 
doctor sent for his books and made 
the search required. The result 
confirmed my father’s suspicions, 
Doctor Vanhilston informed him 
that Mrs, Rutter had died in his 
establishment, in the year 18—. 
Four years, that is, before the time 
stated in the parish books. 

The contradiction appeared inex- 
plicable. My father returned home, 
sent for the clerk, and again ex- 
amined the register, The entry 
there was precise and correct 
enough. The penmanship was the 
same as that of the other entries, 
and no informality apparent. But, 
inspecting the page with closer 
scrutiny, my father remarked what 
he had not hitherto noticed— 
namely, that the leaf before him 
was decidedly thicker than the 
other pages of the register. Pro- 
ceeding to examine it carefully, he 
discovered that the increased thick- 
ness of the page was owing to a 
sheet of paper having been fastened 
over one of the original leaves of 
the book. It had been so skilfully 
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and neatly done, however, that it 
was a ditlicult matter to separate 
them. It was not until he had had 
recourse to the aid of a sharp pen- 
knife and a kettle of steaming 
water, and had spent some couple 
of hours, moreover, in the task, 
that he succeeded in removing the 
upper sheet. But he was then 
repaid for his pains. He had laid 
bare a concealed page of the regis- 
ter, that contained the very evi- 
dence required, There, before his 
eyes, was the original entry of the 
death of Mr. Rutter’s first wife, 
dated the very day Doctor Vanhil- 
ston had named. 

The register had been tampered 
with. A forged entry, that in all 
respects, save the date, was an 
exact transcript of the original, 
had been inserted. By whom this 
fraud had been perpetrated, my 
father was not long in deciding. 
There was but one person who had 
an interest in creating a belief in 
Mrs. Rutter’s mind that her mar- 
riage was invalid, 

Yes, in order to carry out his 
nefarious schemes and gain an in- 
fluence over Mrs. Rutter and her 
poeety, Lewis Hague had not 
1esitated to employ such guilty 
and dangerous means as these. 
With that object he had entered 
on the long system of fraud which 
commenced with his production of 
the false receipts from the Hals- 
mere Asylum, and ended with his 
forging the entry in the parish 
register. Other discoveries followed 
that entirely established my father’s 
view of the case. The village clerk 
distinctly recollected Mrs. Rutter’s 
visit to the church, some eighteen 
years ago; the circumstance being 
forcibly impressed on his memory 
from the fact of the ‘stranger lady’ 
having fainted away in his cottage, 
on quitting the vestry. He also 
remembered that the gentleman by 
whom she was accompanied had 
been staying in the neighbourhood 
for some days, and had spent the 
previous afternoon in the vestry, 
for the purpose of searching the 
register, to ascertain the date of 
the death of a distant member of 
his family, who had been buried at 
Halsmere, The gentleman was 
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‘very pleasant spoken, and had 
handsomely feed the clerk for the 
trouble he had given him. 

As for Doctor Vanhilston’s pre- 
sumed share in the transaction, he 
distinctly denied that he had ever 
received a visit from Mr. Lewis 
Hague, and as distinctly asserted 
that he had never had an interview 
with Mrs, Rutter and her compa- 
nion at the village inn. He had 
probably been represented on that 
occasion by one of Lewis Hague’s 
companions, who had played the 
part of the Halsmere physician. 

The whole affair, in short, had 
been an infamous scheme for gain- 
ing an ascendancy over Mrs. Rut- 
ter, and was a fraud from begin- 
ning to end. It had been devised 
with considerable ingenuity, and 
carried out with diabolical coolness 
and cruelty. My father had not 
rested until he had thoroughly 
sifted the matter. His letter con- 


tained all the necessary evidence 
to convince Mrs. Rutter of the 
legality of her marriage, to clear 
her husband’s good name, and to 
disperse for ever the cloud that 
had 


so long overshadowed her life. 

And the man who had caused all 
this misery? He was out of the 
reach of ‘criminal prosecutions’ and 
earthly tribunals now. But it was 
difficult to restrain the sense of in- 
dignation that his name awakened. 

Viewed by the light of these dis- 
closures, the few wild lines con- 
tained in the letter found on Lewis 
Hague’s dead body (which before I 
was at a loss to understand) now 
acquired a new meaning. It 
seemed to me, as well as [ could 
recal their substance, that they 
indicated remorse and a tardy re- 
pentance. Had he intended (poor 
wretch !) to make confession of his 
guilt, that night when I awaited 
him on the bridge at Saint Barbe, 
in the Christmas twilight? But 
that was a question no human lips 
could solve now. 

I lost no time in forwarding to 
Mrs. Rutter the intelligence I had 
just received,and despatched to her 
all the documents that had been 
sent me. I also wrote to my father 
to inform him of the return to 
England of Mrs. Rutter and her 
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daughter, not concealing from him 
the cause of this sudden change in 
their plans. In a few days, I 
learned that, on the receipt of my 
letter, my father had immediately 
gone down to the Isle of Wight, 
and was then an inmate of Mrs, 
Rutter’s house. Before I left Paris, 
I received further letters from this 
same correspondent, dwelling with 
a daughter’s love on the terrible 
anxieties and sorrows her mother 
had borne all these years and so 
bravely concealed from her chil- 
dren. 

For many months to come, these 
letters from this same dear hand 
were to be the only solace of my 
life, the only break in the mono- 
tony of the one ever-present sorrow 
that sat so heavily upon me. 

_ And now Lam going down again 

into a period of my life so dark 

and troubled, that [ shrink from 

revisiting it, though it has been 

a to my thoughts ever since 
took up the pen. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE TEST. 


It was, as I have said, with a tacit 
understanding that I should con- 
tinue the search for my friend that 
I had taken leave of Mrs. Rutter 
and her daughter. Save the last 
words Kate had whispered in my 
ear at the moment of departure, 
there had been no direct allusion 
made to my movements, and not a 
syllable thereon had fallen from 
Mrs. Rutter’s lips. But the look 
she gave me when she placed her 
hand in mine and said, ‘ You know 
where to write—may God _ bless 
and protect you, my second son, 
was enough, 

To continue my residence abroad 
with any other object than the one 
I have assigned would not have 
entered my head. My tour on 
French soil had commenced too 
happily to be resumed now with 
any of my old zest for foreign life 
and new scenes. It was under the 
influence of a restless desire to 
prosecute this search, that I de- 
cided to remain abroad, I had no 
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other object than this, and it even 
was scarcely present to my mind 
in a definite form, It was more in 
obedience to a strong impulse than 
in the pursuance of any clearly 
prescribed course of action, that I 
was about to continue my wander- 
ings on foreign soil. ‘The search 
before me was a vague and hope- 
less task enough, but it was a task 
I must undertake. I could not 
return home and settle down to 
the duties of the life that lay before 
me, uncertain as to the fate of him 
with whom I had shared so many 
happy days in that happy past that 
had now gone from us for ever. 
As long as there was a chance left 
of finding him and dragging him 
back from the gulf whither his 
steps were tending (if it were not 
now too late, alas!), one purpose, 
and one alone, could possess my 
life, 

And so, 


month after month 


dragged by and found me still 
under a foreign sky. Ever urged 
on by the same restlessness of 
heart, ever held up by the same 
“— and purpose. 


hrough many a strange city and 
new land I passed, in the next few 
months. I saw the leaves of early 
spring budding in the linden groves 
of Baden, the May sunshine pour- 
ing down on the hot roofs of 
Florence, and the sea of Naples 
heaving before me under the moon, 
in the bright stillness of a Mid- 
summer night. The alternations 
of mind I underwent were nume- 
rous as the changes of the skies 
above me. What transitions from 
hope to disappointment, from cer- 
tainty to despair, did I not under- 
go! One day, I seemed close on 
the track of him I sought, and the 
next, found myself pursuing some 
phantom. Thus did the spring 
and summer wear on, and find me 
still a wanderer, my purpose still 
unaccomplished, 

Ere the month of September was 
at an end, I was back again in 
France, I had found no actual 
traces of the fugitives ; but a mere 
rumour, a casual piece of informa- 
tion eee up by chance, had 
brought me back again. More 
than once had I travelled a hun- 
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dred miles on evidence as slight. 
More than once had a stray word 
dropped by a travelling companion 
led me a week’s journey. I caught 
at anything that held out the 
shadow of a hope, as time passed 
on, and the probability of my at- 
taining my object grew less with 
every sun that rose, 

But the end of my wanderings 
was approaching. 

I had reached a small town in 
Gascony on a river that flows into 
the Garonne, when a slight indis- 

ositioi—a mere headache caused 

y the unusual heat of the au- 
tumnal sun—decided me to take a 
few hours’ rest and break my jour- 
ney until the morrow. It was an 
out-of-the-way sort of place, and 
offered few attractions to a stranger, 
A bad specimen enough of a pro- 
vincial French town — steep dirty 
streets, tall gloomy houses, with a 
natural system of drainage that 
rendered the footways perilous, and 
an all-pervading odour of stale 
vegetables and rank cookery. 

But what struck me most on 
entering its walls was the in- 
describable air of dulness that 
hung about the whole place, I 
have seen many a small country 
town, both at home and abroad, in 
which I could hardly have existed 
six months a sane man ; but I have 
never, at any time or in any land, 
seen so dead, so dull, so hopelessly 
inactive, so ominously melancholy 
a place as this. It was not only 
that the houses were dreary, dark, 
and weather-stained, the streets 
narrow and deserted ; but the very 
people themselves looked depressed 
and ill at ease. They walked along 
the streets without the least energy 
of gait or manner ; they sat droop- 
ing over their doorsteps or lounged 
listlessly at open windows, as 
though they had ceased to take 
any interest in human affairs. The 
very dog sitting in the sunshine at 
the butcher’s door looked despond- 
ing, and had evidently a weight of 
care on his mind that no dog ever 
had before, rendering him indiffe- 
rent even to his old enemies, the 
flies. Though it was Sunday,there 
were no signs of the customary 
féte, no Sunday costumes in the 
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streets, no Sunday pleasure-seekers 
abroad. Judging from the kneel- 
ing group at a street corner, where 
an image of the Virgin was en- 
shrined, and from the numerous 
devotees issuing from the church 
as we passed by, the good people 
seemed bent more on devotional 
than recreative pursuits, 

Arrived at an hotel, I found 
matters no better there. The land- 
lord was reserved, the waiter de- 
pressing, and the chambermaid 
sighed and regarded me with a 
sort of melancholy compassion, | 
thought. The house was a big 
rambling place—half hotel, half 
farm-house, and altogether neg- 
lected, decaying, dirty, and gloomy. 
It had evidently been a prosperous 
place at some time or other; but 
the period when the suites of rooms 
I traversed in reaching my cham- 
ber had been filled with guests, 
must have been a distant one. 
Part of the house still served as an 
hotel, part of it had been converted 
into store-rooms and farm-grana- 
ries, and part of it had been left to 
utter neglect and ruin. Doors 
hung loosely on their hinges, 
shutters flapped to and fro, ragged 
curtains waved in the gusts that 
crept through broken window- 
panes, and dust and decay were on 
everything. Through half open 
doors, I caught glimpses of deserted 
chambers, with handsome ceilings, 
filled with trusses of hay, heaps of 
potatoes and corn. Once the 
chambermaid bade me take care, 
for there was a black hole in the 
staircase like a well, and every 
footfall set the stairs a-creak. At 
the back of the house was a court- 
yard filled with heavy carts, agri- 
cultural implements, straw, litter, 
and refuse. In the midst of these 
stood ahandsometravelling-chariot, 
which looked strangely out of place 
there. J remarked this chariot, as 
I passed by a window on the stairs, 
as also the smartly-dressed courier 
who was standing with his back 
turned to me, talking to one of the 
stable-men. That travellers often 
passed this way now-a-days I could 
not suppose. The monotony of 
this silent town could not be often 
broken by their presence, nor the 
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dead echoes of its streets disturbed 
by the rattle of their carriage- 
wheels, 

The only thing with any life or 
activity in the whole place (and 
that of no cheerful kind), was a bell 
that had never ceased tolling since 
I entered the town. Boom! boom! 
boom! I could see it swaying to 
and fro in the neighbouring church 
tower, filling the air with its great 
voice, startling the daws with its 
noisy echoes, and even making the 
chamber where I sat thrill in every 
plank and beam, under its iron 
strokes. I began to think it was 
some penitential day in the Romish 
calendar, rigorously observed by 
this devout town. No, it was not 
that, as I found by my inquiries of 
the depressing waiter. 

‘What is it, then ? I asked. 

‘Saint Jésus! cried the silent 
man, regarding me with an air of 
dismay and astonishment. ‘Is it 
possible that monsieur has not 
heard of our misfortunes in our 
unlucky town? It is the pest, the 
great sickness, that is upon us ! 

‘The great sickness ! I repeated. 

‘Alas, yes, monsieur!’ He ap- 
proached closer to me with a 
frightened look, twisting his 
napkin spasmodically. ‘It is this 
horrible scourge—la petite vérole ! 

‘The small-pox! I ejaculated, 
the announcement causing the 
room to spin before me. ‘The 
small-pox !’ 

‘Yes; it is killing us all, mon- 
sieur, and turning our once gay 
little town into a hospital,’ con- 
tinued the waiter, wofully. ‘In- 
deed, it is enough to frighten the 
bravest of us.’ 

Tmust have looked much shocked 
at the man’s speech, for he stopped, 
and added quickly— 

‘For himself, monsieur need not 
feelalarm. Unless he is compelled 
to remain here, he can leave the 
town shortly. There are travellers 
going away this very afternoon, 
and monsieur might find a seat in 
their carriage, under the circum- 
stances. Shall I speak to them, 
and arrange it for monsieur? Ah, 
there! Hark! They ring at this 
moment. Devil! What noise.’ 

Before I had time to reply, he 
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had gone, and there was a bell 
ringing furiously in a distant part 
of the house. I stood, and tried 
to subdue the rapid beating of my 
heart. What I had just heard 
would possibly have alarmed most 
people: for me it had peculiar 
terrors—terrors that I should be 
ashamed to avow, were it not that 
I know they were in some sort 
constitutional, and not to be over- 
come by either reason or resistance. 
Ere long the waiter returned, look- 
ing more alarmed and miserable 
than ever. 

‘Goodness of heaven, what is to 
become of us! he muttered to 
himself. ‘The world must be 
coming to an end! Monsieur,’ 
continued the poor fellow, with an 
abject bow, ‘monsieur, I—I fear 
that the travellers will not leave 
here at present. One of them is 
taken il], They have sent to seek 
the doctor. Perhaps it will pass ; 
but—but one is easily disquieted 
now, and—and I like not the 
symptoms. Can I fetch monsieur 
some cognac? 

I inquired who the travellers 


were, without heeding the ques- 
tion. 

‘The travellers? 
gentleman, with their servant.’ 

My next inquiry was asked with 
rapid haste—such haste, that my 
informant stared at me as I spoke, 


Oh, a lady and 


and gave an evasive reply. ‘They 
were Germans,’ he believed, ‘at 
least the courier said they were 
going home to their chateau across 
the Rhine ; but, ma foi, it was not 
his business.’ With a cautious 
look, and a sudden reserve of 
manner, the waiter withdrew on 
some pretext or other, without 
satisfying me further. No sooner 
had he closed the door, than I sat 
down, plunged in thought. 

The daylight was waning, and 
the room growing darker and 
darker, as the shadow of the neigh- 
bouring church lengthened over 
the house, Still the bell tolled on 
in the tower. In all my thoughts, 
I was conscious of it. Deeper and 
more doleful grew its tones, as the 
evening gatheredin. Sitting there, 
in that dim light, the very air pul- 
sating with those iron throbs, a 
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over me. 

All my life through, I had been 
subject to a morbid dread of small- 
pox. From a child, I had suffered 
from nervous fears on this score, 
Whether the horror in which I held 
the terrible disease was attributable 
to my having once, when I was 
very young, beheld in his coffna 
person who had died of this malady, 
or whether it arose purely from 
constitutional causes, | am unable 
to determine. This I know, that 
I resisted, struggled against it, and 
even regarded it myself as a species 
of monomania unworthy of a sane 
mind. Nevertheless, I was so far 
the victim of this morbid delusion, 
hallucination (call it what you will), 
that a conviction had grown upon 
me that I was peculiarly susceptible 
to this disease, and that I should 
one day die byit. Now that [had 
at last met the dreaded malady— 
met it in an hour of its triumph— 
the old conviction possessed me 
with tenfold power. 

Wildly did my thoughts course 
through my brain as I sat there in 
the twilight. I felt my pulse 
quicken, my head grow hotter, my 
tongue becoming dry and parched. 
I believed these to be the indica- 
tions of the disease already working 
in my blood ; and, with a sort of 
strange fascination, found myself 
minutely analysing my sensations 
as the disorder progressed. The 
thought of dying there in that 
wretched town—far away from 
home and friends—lent a peculiar 
keenness to my sufferings, the very 
intensity of which brought ‘at 
length their own relief. Worn out 
and overpowered, I fell into an un- 
easy sleep, if it could be called 
sleep at all, in the excited state my 
brain was in. 

Perhaps it was an hour, perhaps 
more, that I lay there unconscious in 
my chair. The room was quite dark 
when Lawoke. The blood, which 
had beat so hot and fast in my 
pulses a short time ago, was now 
chilled and stagnating in my veins. 
A horrible fancy that some one had 
just breathed upon my cheek had 
awoke me. I had je/¢ a face ap- 
proach mine in my sleep. Its hot 
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breath, as it drew close to scan my 
features, had stirred my hair and 
left a tingling in my cheek. I 
listened, but there was not a sound 
near me, I stretched out my hand 
—I was alone. Yet the impression 
was strong as ever: some one had 
been there, at my side, a minute 
ago. A face had passed before 
mine, and had gazed on me in my 
sleep. The knowledge of it made 
my hens stand still. 

Hush! There were footsteps in 
the corridor outside—stealthy, cau- 
tious footsteps—then a low whistle, 
and a man’s voice in whispers. 
Were there thieves in the house ? 
Was this gloomy, deserted place a 
hold of robbers? Tush, nonsense ! 
I was not a traveller amongst the 
Apennines in the last century; nor 
a hero of romance, roaming about 
the world, armed with dagger and 
pistol. But the whispering con- 
tinued. I had been listening to it 
for some moments, when another 
voice spoke. I started from my 
chair as I heard it, and sprang to 
the door. 

‘Bien, bien. Dépéche-toi donc, 
Jules. There is no time to lose ; 
the fever gains on him. Make 
ready the carriage, and I will de- 
scend to the court. Here is my 
purse ; take it.’ 

Tt was her voice ! 
rine de Longueville. 

I rushed out into the corridor, 
but, in a moment, the light held 
by one of the two figures in the 
2 was blown out. A door 

anged to, and I was alone. I had 
recognised the gay suit of the 
travelling courier and the glimmer 
of a white robe—that was all. 
Without pausing to think, I has- 
tened down the corridor in a wild 
tumult. Reaching a staircase where 
a feeble light hung suspended, I 
beheld a woman flying up the steps. 
I stopped to see aiah way she 
turned, then followed. Down a 
long gallery on the next fioor the 
figure fied rapidly. In the distance, 
a strong light streamed through an 
open door: the woman passed 
swiftly into the room whence it 
issued. In another moment, I was 
standing at the entrance of the 
chamber. 


It was Victo- 
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It was a low-roofed ancient room 
with panelled walls and carved 
ceiling. It was meagrely furnished, 
but it was flooded with light. Wax 
candles burned in the candelabra 
on the table, in the high candle- 
sticks on the sideboard, and in the 
ancient sconces above it. Two tall 
lamps blazed before the mirror on 
the chimney-piece. One would 
have said that the occupants of the 
room must have had reasons for 
fearing darkness, from this prodi- 
gality of light. 

The room was all in disorder, 
Wine and dessert were on the 
table, but they were untouched; 
and in the midst of them lay an 
open jewel-box, a golden bracelet, 
and a fan. An Indian shawl was 
flung upon the couch, and several 
rich articles of dress were scattered 
about on the chairs. I remember 
the peculiar odour of some strong 
perfume that filled the chamber. 

Surrounded by these things, and 
in the full blaze of the lamps on 
the chimney-piece, stood Victorine 
de Longueville. Her face was 
white as her robe. She looked agi- 
tated and frightened. One hand 
was pressed to her side, as though 
she panted for breath; the other 
fingered nervously the little cross 
that hung round her neck. She 
gave a quick, hesitating glance 
round the room, and then turned 
and looked at herself in the mirror 
before her. After a careful inspec- 
tion of her features in the glass, 
she took up a bottle that was on 
the mantelpiece, opened it, and 

poured some of its contents on her 
nands, her face, her dress, Then 
she sprinkled the effusion carefully 
over the floor and about the room. 
The bottle was labelled, and evi- 
dently contained a disinfecting 
fluid from its powerful aromatic 
odour. That done, she replaced 
the bottle on the mantelpiece and 
stood for some moments in a re- 
verie. The expression of her face, 
as she stood there, grew terrible. 
lt was that of a person contemplat- 
ing some great crime, who is 
balancing the consequences and 
weighing the dangers of the posi- 
tion; on the one hand, strongly 
urged towards the sin, and, on 
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the other, repelled from it by 
some lingering vestige of con- 
science or pity. She was standing 
thus, when there came a low groan 
from an inner room beyond. She 
started, gave a shudder, and the 
look of fear upon her face aug- 
mented visibly. A few more mo- 
ments of this guilty indecision, 
and then she snatched up the jewel- 
box from the table, thrust the 
golden bracelet on her arm, and 
crossed the floor towards the cur- 
tained doorway that led into the 
adjoining chamber. I saw her 
raise the curtain with a trembling 
hand, stand irresolute a moment, 
and then the drapery fell behind 
her as she passed through. 

Without thought or pause, I fol- 
lowed on her steps, and gently 
drew aside the folds of the curtain. 

He was there! I felt the light 
suddenly blurred and dimmed, the 
curtain trembling in my grasp. 
My hand was about to drag aside 
the drapery, my foot to cross the 
threshold, when he spoke, and I 
stood motionless again, He was 


lying stretched on a sofa, at the 


foot of a bed that stood in a cur- 
tained alcove at the further end of 
the room—a spacious panelled 
chamber, like the outer one. His 
face was flushed, his eye restless 
and sparkling, his voice thick and 
unnatural, Victorine, with a wild 
disorder in her beauty, was gather- 
ing together some shining things 
that lay scattered on the dressing- 
table. The room was dark com- 
pared with the outer one. A 
shaded lamp stood on a small table 
in the centre, but its rays only 
feebly illumined the chamber. 

‘Don’t hurry so, Victorine ; don’t 
hurry so, he was saying, in the 
same unnatural voice. ‘We have 
time enough, my love. I shall be 
better soon. This dizziness will 
soon pass.” He spoke with effort, 
and then was silent for a time. 

‘I was never ill in my life, you 
know. You must not be alarmed. 
I shall be—I shall be,—he ceased 
again. 

‘Your French doctors are fools ! 
he suddenly exclaimed. ‘ That man 
has given me some infernal potion 
or other. The blood beats in my 
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head like the throb of an engine. 
Give me your hand, Victorine. 
Feel here!’ 

But she shrank away from him, 
and stood regarding his out- 
stretched hand with a look of 
horror. 

‘Do you not see, my angel, that 
I make all this haste in order to 
get you away from this stupid 
town, where the villanous air makes 
your head bad? she cried, bending 
over a large trunk. ‘ Don’t inter- 
rupt me again, impatient one,’ she 
continued, with a ghastly laugh, ‘or 
T shall not get my things packed.’ 

‘What matter for that? We can 
stay till to-morrow. . I think I 
should be better for the rest; I 
ache in every limb, and exertion is 
intolerable to me.’ 

He tossed restlessly on the couch, 
sighed heavily, and the room was 
still again. The figure in the white 
robe still busied itself with the 
contents of the trunk. 

‘Oh, Victorine, it is coming 
again he murmured, after a time. 
‘Such a strange sensation in my 
head. Don’t move about so; pray 
don’t. Every time you stir, the 
room swims round!’ He groaned, 
closed his eyes, and held out his 
hand for her to come to him. 

But she would as soon have 
clasped a leper to her bosom as 
approached him now. I saw her 
terror-stricken look, as she stood 
there, gazing at him with those 
cold, cruel eyes. It was an expres- 
sion so foreign to a woman’s face, 
that at that moment the girl looked 
scarcely human. 

Suddenly Rutter’s features were 
distorted by a horrible fear. He 
raised himself on the couch, 
stared at her wildly, and, in a 
choking voice, cried, 

‘Victorine! Victorine! Why do 
you not come tome? Iam worse; 
I am blinding with this heat. My 
senses seem leaving me. Oh God! 
Are you—are you afraid to ap- 
proach me? I am dying—I am 

ing |’ 

The words fell on my ear like an 
echo out of the past. I had. heard 
them once before, uttered in that 
same choking voice, and with that 
same piteous accent. A summer's 
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eve at Cambridge, and the chamber 
of an inn where four young men 
sat over their wine in the twilight, 
were present to me again. 

Rutter’s lips moved convulsively, 
as he regarded his companion. His 
face worked, his eyes dilated, his 
whole frameshook. Withaloudcry, 
he rose and tried to stagger towards 
her. But the suspicion was too 
terrible. He stopped, looked at 
her fora moment as she receded 
still further from him, and then 
held up his arms above his head, 
and, with a groan, fell backwards 
as though he had been shot. 

For a moment, a struggle seemed 
to be going on in the girl’s heart. 
If she left him here, she gave up 
the wealth she had so long caaetel. 
and the chance of becoming the 
rich Englishman’s wife. But if 
she remained, there was this disease 
—this loathsome disease that 
changed the fairest beauty to de- 
formity —to confront. Ay, per- 
haps even death itself. In a few 
hours, it would be perilous to 
breathe the very air of the house, 
much more to nurse and tend him. 
No, no; not that! She could not 
touch him again now. 

With trembling, guilty haste, she 
gathered up her precious things, 
threw softly open a door that gave 
on an inner staircase, and then, 
loaded with her spoil, her false 
heart blanching her face with 
a ghastly fear, she turned away 
from him and fled—fied whilst he 
lay there stricken and helpless, and 
whilst his voice, crying ‘ Victorine, 
come to me!’ still rang in her 
ears, 

I shall never forget her face, as 
she passed through the doorway. 

I stood listening to her retreat- 
ing footsteps for a moment, and 
then the curtain dropped from my 
hold. A fearful irresolution had 
suddenly seizedme. Smittenas Rut- 
ter was with this deadly disease, it 
would be certain death to me to 
advance, The old superstition was 
upon me—the old fear striking 
terror into the very depths of my 
nature. A cold sweat stood on my 
brow. 

It lasted but a minute, and then, 
thank God! I was myself. I stole 
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into the room with noiseless steps, 
took the burning hand that had 
been so pitifully outstretched to 
hers, and held it fastin mine, [ 
was by his side once more. 

He opened his eyes and looked 
at me. 

“Why, Victorine, you are here! 
Ah, ah! [ have had such a wretched 
fancy! I thought—I thought—no, 
no, it is too wretched to repeat, 
But you'are here now, and wont 
leave me, ehf He was silent 
awhile, then continued, ‘ Keep hold 
of my hand—keep tight hold, I 
say, because they—they are trying 
to get you away from me. Look, 
look, there’s Jules got my pistol- 
vase, and there’s some one in the 
other room making signs to him. 
They are going to murder me—to 
shoot me dead as I lie here. He 
stopped, and then suddenly cried 
out, ‘Wretch! traitorous friend! 
It’s you, then, Hamilton, lurking 
there, is it! What, you come to 
murder your old friend in his bed, 
do yout No, not two of you are 
man enough for the work!’ 

And Rutter sprang at my throat, 
and would have throttled me, had 
I not seen the gleam in his eye, 
and caught his arms in time. He 
struggled for a few moments, and 
then fell back, powerless asa child, 
his eyes fixed on me with a dull 
horror. 

I cried for help, and the people 
of the house came, but all aghast 
and anxious to retreat, when they 
saw how matters stood. I bade 
them send for the doctor, and, at 
once, the chamber was cleared, as 
the affrighted men and women 
rushed off to do my bidding. The 
doctor’s first words left no doubt 
as to the nature of the malady. 
Rutter was smitten with small-pox, 
in its most deadly form. 

Other watchers stood by his bed 
as the night advanced ; but I kept 
my place there, and held his burn- 
ing hand in mine, when it wandered 
over the coverlet seeking another 
hand that was not there. Com- 
passionating the position of the 
two friendless strangers in a foreign 
town, the good doctor despatched 
a messenger to a religious house in 
the neighbourhood, for a sister of 
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charity to come and nurse the sick 
man. Ere night, la Sceur Marie, a 
grave and quiet woman, with gentle 
manners and a saint-like face, was 
established in the sick chamber to 
share my watch. 

How the hours of that night 
are graven on my mind! My heart 
bled within me as I sat and list- 
ened to Rutter’s voice, now ten- 
derly addressed to her who was 
still present to his fancy, now 
hoarsely rambling in the wild de- 
lirium of fever. Every circum- 
stance of the time is written on 
my memory. Again I see and 
hear it all—the lofty chamber 
filled with shadows from the night- 
lamp—the white bed in the alcove, 
with the restless figure tossing 
there—the strange noises in the 
street—the sound of closing doors 
in the big, echoing house—and the 
silence, when only the measured 
beat of the timepiece and the 
moaning voice from the bed could 
be heard. 

At daybreak the bell 
again. Boom, boom! It rang 
through my ears in the still 
morning air with a deadly sound. 


began 


Its voice is associated with every 
hour of the day that followed, 
Even Sister Marie, accustomed as 
she was to all that could remind 


her of sickness and mortality, 
sighed as she heard its lugubrious 
tones, and devoted herself to her 
book of meditations with more 
fervour than before. 

Out of that black night of time 
that lasted long, long days, and, 
measured by thought and feeling, 
endured for months, I note these 
recollections, That day by day 
he grew worse and my hopes grew 
less ; that he never knew me for 
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more than momentary intervals ; 
that he regarded me in turns as 
his destroyer and as Victorine 
(now crying out that I was come 
to poison him, and now addressing 
me in tones meant for her whom 
he had so well loved); that the 
deadly fever upon him rendered 
him a spectacle that even the 
doctor beheld with compassion ; 
that Sister Marie was often on her 
knees by his bedside, with her 
meek eyes turned heavenwards ; 
that I never slept, save by snatches 
in my chair—never left him but 
to wander for a few minutes in the 
corridor outside; that I had the 
vaguest notions of the flight of 
time, and the strangest fancies at 
odd moments in the night—such 
as that we were at home in Eng- 
land, that Sister Marie was Victo- 
rine dressed in a nun’s disguise, 
that Rutter was lying in his grave- 
clothes, dead, without our know- 
ledge ; and, whether waking, sleep- 
ing, watching, praying, there was 
always a weight upon my heart 
that was never lightened nor re- 
moved, . 

It may have been the seventh 
day, it may have been later, when 
1 learned, through Sister Marie, 
that the crisis had arrived, and a 
few hours would determine whe- 
ther my friend was to be taken 
from me or not. 

‘Put thy trust in Him wliose 
hands hold the keys of life and 
death, murmured the good sister 
in my ear. 

But I knew that Sister Marie had 
small hope that he who lay on 
that bed before us would ever rise 
from it again, or walk the earth 
in the strength of manhood, as of 
yore. 
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THE LATE LADY MORGAN AND HER AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


UBLIC characters and persons 

of a literary turn of mind who 
leave behind them MS., generally 
bequeath their diaries, correspon- 
dence, and autobiographies to old 
friends, to schoolfellows, or to 
contemporaries whom they have 
known in their early prime. and 
who long enjoyed their intinacy 
and friendship. The late Lady 
Morgan appears, for reasons best 
known to herself, to have adopted 
a directly opposite course. Instead 
of recurring to those whom she had 
known forty, fifty, or sixty yearsago, 
and who had befriended her when 
still struggling and unknown, she, 
between the ages of seventy-nine 
and eighty-three, at some period 
not accurately known, between the 
recent years 1854 and 1858, de- 
livered over her papers, letters, 
visiting cards, dinner invitations, 
rout and assembly cards, and love 
correspondence — mirabile dictu ! 
—to Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who, 
we are told in the Men of the 
Time, first made his appearance in 
London in 1846, and had not at 
the earliest become acquainted with 
Lady Morgan for eight, or mayhap 
(for the matter is in doubt) twelve 
years, after this latter date. It 
were idle to speculate on the 
reasons which influenced the de- 
ceased in so strange a selection. 
Mixed motives no doubt largely 
influenced the determination of the 
‘wild Irish girl,’ who in all the 


ups and downs of an unusually long . 


life, extending to eighty-five years 
of strange vicissitudes, never for 
one brief instant pretermitted the 
promptings of an insatiable vanity, 
or the more calculating, not to say 
sordid, suggestions of self-interest. 
No doubt in thus pertinaciously 
booking Mr. Dixon as her future 
editor, the shrewd and managing 
old lady conceived she was doing 
a clever stroke in the way of lite- 
rary business. The attempt to 
merge the characters of literary 
executor, editor, critic, and censor 
into one entity, that entity being 


the editor of a widely diffused 
weekly periodical organ, was a 
scheme worthy of the trading 
science and skill of a lady who, 
much more than half a century ago, 
enhanced the value of her literary 
wares by simultaneously negotiat- 
ing with Johnson of St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, and Sir Richard 
Phillips of New Bridge-street, and 
who subsequently sought to ar- 
range bargains in the same candid 
and confiding spirit with the rival 
publishers, the late Henry Colburn, 
and the still existing firm of 
Saunders and Otley. Nor were 
these the only feats of the guileless 
and unsophisticated Glorvina. She 
tells us herself, with infinite gusto, 
that she had Bentley in the front, 
and Rees, of the great houseof Long- 
man and Co., in the back drawing- 
room of her London lodgings on 
the same day, and at the same 
hour, with a view to sell at a larger 
figure a novel, which she was de- 
termined should go to the highest 
bidder. A woman of this adroit, 
manceuvring, and go-ahead cha- 
racter, was not likely to take a 
denial to any interested solicita- 
tion which she preferred, in the 
one great labour of the fussiest 
existence that ever determined on 
achieving notoriety. Mr. Dixon 
was therefore probably, bon gré, 
mal gré, hopelessly neck and heels 
in for a task from which, on second 
thoughts, he would doubtless have 
prudently desired to be exonerated, 
even though the literary baggage 
consisted of an amalgam of the 
letters of princes and poets, of 
courtiers and chimneysweeps, and 
loving swains hopelessly ena- 
moured. This sufficiently appears 
from rather a slipshod preface by 
the entrapped editor, dated at the 
close of November, 1862, in which 
Mr. Dixon bears witness to the 
fact that Lady Morgan ‘ is substan- 
tially her own biographer,’ and 
‘that whatever escapes from the 
original author’ (whatever that 
may mean), ‘belongs of right to 


* Lady Morgan’s Memoirs, Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspondence. Two 
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Miss Jewsbury,’ a lady whose ac- 
quaintance with the dear deceased 
was nearly as, recent as his own. 
Probably it was because Mr. Dixon 
and Miss Jewsbury knew little of 
her, that Lady Morgan selected 
them. ‘The people who knew her 
best would recoil from the office. 
The prefatory address, dated 11, 
William-street, Lowndes-square, 
March 2nd, 1857, at once bears 
out the candid intimation of Lady 
Morgan. It is wholly and entirely 
Morganian in tone and manner, 
and is marked by that insufferable 
egotism, that wonderful flippancy, 
conceit, and nauseous bad taste 
of which Miss Owenson and Lady 
Morgan had, for more than sixty 
years before her decease, given so 
many examples in all her writings, 
She tells her gentle public, when 
in her eighty-fourth year, in un- 
feminine phrase, that to them she 
appeals ‘for a fair field and no 
favour, as they are always willing 
to take the odds for those who, in 
her ladylike language, ‘show pluck 
and hit out.’ ‘Mémoires pour 
servir, she goes on delicately to 
observe, ‘generally mean serving 
out one’s friends and enemies.’ 
But her ladyship, on the per contra 
side of the account, promises ‘no 
scandal,’ and declines to open ‘any 
biographical ledger.’ At the very 
outset of her biography she enters 
her protest against dates. This, 
for a lady who uses the word 
‘ledger, is positively too bad. 
Dates, she tells us, are ‘ cold, false, 
and erroneous—mere vulgar eras 
signifying nothing.’ Against this 
monstrous and _ insupportable 
theory we at once enter an indig- 
nant and decided protest. With- 
out dates, and accurate dates too, 
there can be no chronology, no 
history, personal or general, and 
assuredly no biography. Dates 
are as necessary to a biography as 
to a last will and testament, to a 
lease,'a charter party, a bill of 
lading or exchange, or an agree- 
ment to let or hire a furnished or 
unfurnished house. In ancient 
Greece and Rome, the year of the 
Archon or consul was always ap- 
pended to any narrative of history 
or biography, and dates were as 
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accurately scanned as they are by 
our own Registrar-General in the 
return of the births and deaths of 
the subjects in the British Empire. 
Christians and Mahometans, Hin- 
doos and Chinese, though differing 
in their chronology, all attach the 
greatest importance to the accuracy 
of dates, eras, and epochs in the 
narrative of events; and one of the 
finest passages in the Discour'’s sur 
U Histoire Universelle of Bossuet, is 
on the necessity of literal exactness 
in this particular. If Middleton’s 
Cicero, Boswell’s Johnson, Southey’s 
Nelson, Scott’s Napoleon, Baron 
Walcknaerss Madame de Sévigné, 
or De Beausset’s Bossuet were 
written without giving us the date 
of the birth of the heroes and 
heroines, how much would the 
volumes lose in importance, accu- 
racy, effect, and interest. If we 
are to have a true, genuine 
biography or autobiography, and 
not a mere romance, dates are of 
the very essential essence of any 
such undertaking. Without frank- 
ness, openness, and candour there 
can be no honest account of any 
life in this respect; and when a 
lady, from personal vanity or any 
other despicable or dishonest 
motive, wishes to conceal the year 
of her birth or schooling, a sus- 
picion is thrown on all her ordi- 
nary statements and revelations. 
Though in the volumes before us 
Lady Morgan tells us she was born 
on Christmas-day, yet the year is 
designedly concealed by her. It 
is, however, a well ascertained fact, 
as stated by Mr. J. W. Fitzpatrick, 
J.P., her Irish biographer, that 
Lady Morgan was born in the year 
1775, and, if we are to believe the 
lady's account, on Christmas 
morning, within ear-shot of the 
then tolling bell of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, in the ‘ancient ould 
city of Dublin.’ But no register 
of the birth appears, to use her 
own phraseology, in the parish 
books in which the cathedral is 
situated, nor in any other parish 
in the city of Dublin. The reason 
of this is sufficiently obvious. It 
was a tradition of the Irish stage 
more than seventy-five years ago— 
a tradition perpetuated down to 
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the period of Lady Morgan’s death 
—that she was born on the passage 
from Park-gate, a town in Cheshire, 
twelve miles from Chester, to 
Dublin, on board one of the small 
vessels commanded by Gwynne 
Brown or Captain Grumley the 
elder—for there were two of the 
latter name—which kept up the 
communication between England 
and Ireland some eighty-eight years 
ago. This statement was delibe- 
rately made more than seventy 
years ago, and repeated till his 
death, by an old actor and teacher 
of elocution named Barrett the 
elder (he had a son also on the 
boards), who had performed on 
the English and Irish stage with 
Owenson, Lady Morgan’s father, 
and who probably accompanied 
the actor and his wife, Miss Hill, 
the daughter of a tradesman at 
Shrewsbury, from that town to 
Park-gate, and across St. George’s 
Channel, eighty-nine years ago. 
Barrett, though a considerably 
older man than Owenson, survived 
him; but at. the period of Owen- 
son’s death in 1812, there were 
scores of persons in Ireland con- 
nected with the packet service 
between Park-gate and Dublin, 
the Music-hall, the Crow-street, 
the Capel-street, and the Smock- 
alley theatres, who knew the exact 
period of Owenson’s arrival from 
England with his wife, and many 
of whom were well aware of the 

of Miss Owenson’s birth. 


ear 
coh Morgan tells us the names of 


those who were present at her 
christening, which took place a 
month after her birth, according 
to her statement. First, there was 
Edward Lysaght, who, she says, 
was then of the Irish bar. This is 
a mistake. Lysaght was in course 
of eating his terms for the English 
bar, to which he was called in 1779, 
two years before he was admitted 
to the Irish bar, in 1781, when 
entering his twenty-seventh year, 
having been born in 1754. It is 
probable that, when Owenson was 
for a short time a member of the 
Covent-garden company in 1774, 
he became acquainted with Ly- 
saght, then a law student, a song- 
writer, an improvisatore, a poet, 
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and a man of convivial habits, 
some ten years Owenson’s junior. 
There were also present at the 
christening, by Lady Morgan’s ac- 
count, the Dominican friar, Arthur 
O'Leary, a person whom she calls 
Counsellor Mac Nally, Kane 
O'Hara, Captain Jephson, and 
Joseph Atkinson, the army agent, 
whom she dignifies with the title 
of Treasurer of the Ordnance, the 
treasurer then being ‘Thomas 
Burgh, Esq., of Old-town, then 
member in the Irish Parliament for 
the borough of Athy. In thus en- 
tering into particulars, Lady Mor- 
gan affords additional proof that 
she was born in 1775), and not 
seven years later—in 1782—as she 
would indirectly lead us to infer. 
Arthur O'Leary was in Dublin on 
his return from France in 1771, 
and again at the close of 1775, but 
did not again make his appearance 
in the Irish metropolis till March, 
1780, when he was adinitted one of 
the ‘Monks of the Screw,’ a con- 
vivial society founded by John 
Philpot Curran, and of which 
Grattan, Curran, and Lord Charle- 
mont were members. Kane O'Hara, 
the author of Midas and Jom 
Thumb, died on June 17th, 1782, 
before the epoch Lady Morgan 
would have it inferred she was 
born ; but it is certain that he lived 
within a mile or two of Dublin in 
1773 and 1775, the last year the 
precise epoch of her birth. Edward 
‘Tighe, of Woodstock, of whom she 
also speaks as present at her chris- 
tening, was in 1775 a Commissioner 
of Imprest, and Member of Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Athboy, 
and daily attended in the office in 
Eustace-street, Dublin, so that he 
was Within a stone’s-throw of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. As to Mac 
Nally, called by Lady Morgan 
counsellor, he was not then coun- 
sellor, nor did he become one till 
1776, the year after Miss Owenson’s 
birth, though antecedently a mem- 
ber of the English bar, Owenson, 
Lady Morgan’s father, became ac- 
quainted with Mac Nally, a writer 
for the stage, and editor of the 
Public Ledger, and other journals, 
during his sojourn in London, 
Mac Nally was the author of Jobin 
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Hood, the Apotheosis of Punch, and 
eight or ten other dramatic pieces, 
and was a man of little principle 
and loose character. From the 
years 1773 to 1780 he alternated 
between Dublin and London, for a 
time practising at the English bar. 
Being pubiicly rebuked for profes- 
sional ignorance by Lord Mansfield 
in 1783, he soon after returned to 
Ireland, where he remained till his 
death, which took place at an ad- 
vanced age, some five-and-thirty 
years ago. It is certain that Mac 
Nally was in Dublin in 1775. 
From 1790 to 1825 he enjoyed a 
very large criminal practice at 
the Irish bar, being concerned for 
many of the Defenders, and Peep- 
of-day Boys, for many of the rebels 
of 1798, and also for many of the 
Caravats and Shanavests. He de- 
fended Patrick Finney for high 
treason in 1798, being associated 
in that case with Mr. Curran. At 
Mac Nally’s death it was disco- 
vered that the man had for forty 
years antecedently enjoyed a pen- 
sion of £300, the highest that could 
be given, from the Government ; 
and from 1794, or thereabouts, had 
communicated to the Crown offi- 
cials all that his unhappy and too 
often guilty clients confided to him 
in strict professional confidence. 
The late Mr. O’Connell denounced 
the memory of his brother barris- 
ter, Mac Nally, at the period of 
his death, in scathing sentences. 
We have heard much of late of 
rofessional delinquency in Eng- 
and ; but bad as a couple of mem- 
bers of the bar have been in our 
own day, it will be admitted that 
there has never been in this coun- 
try anything half so infamous as 
this conduct of Mac Nally. 

The last person to whom we 
shall make allusion, present, ac- 
cording to Lady Morgan, at her 
memorable christening, was Captain 
Jephson, the author of Braganza, 
produced on the stage in 1775, the 
year of which we are speaking. 
Jephson was then a member of the 
Irish House of Commons for the 
borough of Leighlin, and Master 
of the Horse to Simon, Earl Har- 
court, a situation which he had 
previously filled under Viscount 
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Townsend. It will be thus seen 
that the year of Miss Sydney Owen- 
son’s—afterwards Lady Morgan’s— 
birth, 1775, synchronizes with the 
state of tacts we have disclosed, 
and with every reasonable pro- 
bability. Shortly after the chris- 
tening, Owenson, the father of Lady 
Morgan, invested, in 1776, a portion 
of his wife’s—Miss Hill’s—fortune 
in the Crow-street Theatre, of which 
the excellent actor, Ryder, had 
become proprietor in that year. 
In order to be near the theatre, 
Owenson took apartments at Stam- 
ford and Courcey’s, theatrical peruke 
makers, No. 3, Crow-street, and in 
this house Miss Owenson, when 
two years old, lodged with her 
parents for some time. She tells 
us in her third chapter that in the 
latter half of the last century, 
without disclosing the precise year, 
she arrived with her family at the 
Music-hall, Fishamble-street (not 
Fish-Shamble, as she will have it), 
We will supply the missing year. 
It was in the memorable year of 
1782, shortly after the Grove-room 
of the Music-hall fell in, and when 
Miss Owenson had attained her 
seventh year. This will account 
for the dust and dilapidation of 
which Lady Morgan graphically 
speaks. It was at this period— 
namely, 1782—that Owenson spoke 
at the Music-hall a prologue, in the 
character of an Irish volunteer, the 
volunteers having just at that 
moment started into existence. 
Mr. Miles Burke ‘Tully, of Loughrea 
—whom Lady Morgan calls Mark 
Tully, and states at page 28 was 
her writing-master, and who in 
1782 was secretary to the Clanri- 
carde Infantry—was present on this 
memorable occasion; and sixty- 
four years ago, when the name of 
Miss Owenson began to be spoken 
of, this Tully stated to a gentleman 
of property in the county of 
Galway, born in 1752, and who 
died in 1890 in his seventy-eighth 
year, that Sydney Owenson was 
behind the scenes while her father 
recited the prologue in which there 
were allusions to the volunteers. 
This gentleman also used to state 
that he had frequently seen Sydney 
Owenson behind the scenes, as Mr. 
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Tully stated she was in Dublin, 
when her father was playing in the 
province of Connaught, and notably 
at the theatre in Galway in Kir- 
wan’s-lane, and also in Water- 
lane, Sligo, between the years 
of 1786 and 1788. This would 
bear out the statement of the late 
Dr. Burke, of the Rifle Brigade, 
if it would not corroborate the 
statements of Mr. Nolan, Clerk 
of the Ordnance at Athlone, and 
the octogenarian player, W. A. 
Donaldson, the author of Fifty 
Years of an Actor’s Life, that Miss 
Owenson appeared on the pro- 
vincial stage. These statements 
are alluded to in the biography 
of Mr. J. W. Fitzpatrick, a work 
from which we learn much more 
than from the autobiography. 
Without giving any antecedent 
dates, Lady Morgan states that ‘ at 
this period’—namely, 1779-1781— 
her father proposed Seuditen cor- 
respondent to the Ffrenches, wine- 
merchants, of Bordeaux, a branch 
of the Ffrenches of Galway, with 
a view to sell their wines in Dublin. 
The only Ffrenches of Galway 
spelling their names with a double 
Ff thus, is the family of Lord 
Ffrench, of Castle Ffrench, in the 
county of Galway, and we under- 
take to say that not one of that 
family was a wine-merchant at 
Bordeaux in the years between 
1775, the year of Sydney Owenson’s 
birth, and the year 1782, the year 
when the volunteers started into 
existence. There was undoubtedly 
a French a wine-merchant at Bor- 
deaux between 1775 and 1800, but 
he was collaterally of the family 
of the Frenches of French-park, 
county of Roscommon, spelled with 
only one F, and he was represented 
in Dublin, from 1775 to 1782, by 
Mr. Humphrey French, and sub- 
sequently by Edward Sneyd, of 
Sackville-street, Ranger of the 
Phoenix-park, and member in the 
Irish Parliament for the borough 
of Carrick. After Edward Sneyd’s 
death, his relative, Nathaniel 
Sneyd, a member of the Irish and 
subsequently of the English House 
of Commons, succeeded to the 
Bordeaux agency, in conjunction 
with Mr. Hans Blackwood, and 
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ultimately the firm stood as Sneyd 
French, and Barton, the secon 

partner being Robert Henry French, 
son of Arthur French, M.P. for 
Roscommon, and uncle of Arthur 
French, first Lord de Freyne. To 
none of these was Owenson re- 
lated. 

Lady Morgan states that her 
father, Owenson, obtained the 
freedom of the six and ten per 
cents,, ‘which was considered as a 
high commercial honour.’ Her 
ladyship goes on to say that ‘Sir 
John Ferns, the first wine-merchant 
of his day in Dublin, found some 
difficulty in obtaining this honour.’ 
Now the honour, as she calls it, 
was no honour or distinction at 
all, It merely signified that per- 
sons free of the six and ten per 
cents. were wholesale merchants, 
selling, if wine-merchants, only a 
pipe, a butt, or a hogshead, or in 
an equivalent quantity bottled 
wine amounting say from thirty 
dozen and upwards. The wine- 
merchants of this class in Dublin, 
from 1775 to 1782, might be num- 
bered by tens, and no MacOwen or 
Owenson was among them. They 
were, ist, Stratford Canning, of 
the family of the Cannings of 
Garvagh ; 2ndly, Paul Patrick, his 
near relative ; 3rdly, Sir Annesley 
Stewart, Bart., then M.P. for the 
borough of Charlemont; 4thly, 
Humphrey French; 5thly, Ta. 
afterwards Sir John, Ferns, who was 
said to have drunk as much port 
and claret in his day as would float 
a seventy-four ; and, sixthly and se- 
venthly, Francis and Thomas Fea- 
therstone, near relatives, directly 
or collaterally, we have heard and 
believe, of the Featherstones of 
Bracklin, in whose family Miss 
Owenson was a governess in 1798; 
and eighthly, John Stewart, a 
retired military officer, who had 
served under Burgoyne, Cornwallis, 
and Moira, in the American war, 
and who late in life became a wine- 
merchant. 

It does not, therefore, satisfac- 
torily appear that Mr. Owenson 
was ‘free of the six and ten per 
cent. duties’ at the period indicated, 
and he certainly was not a member 
of the Ouzel Galley club, to which 
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the principal wine merchants be- 
longed. That Mr. Owenson may 
have sold wine at the vaults of the 
Holy Trinity, as stated by his 
daughter, we are not in a position 
to controvert, but such a dealer 
was @ vintner, not a wine mer- 
chant. 

Lady Morgan speaks of ‘ a pretty 
retreat’ which her mother had at 
Drumcondra, while her father was 
engaged as manager and wine 
dealer, without assigning any date, 
and in which retreat she spent her 
early days. We presume this re- 
treat was occupied occasionally 
from 1786 or 1789, the latter year 
the period of Mrs. Owenson’s de- 
cease, and possibly some two or 
three years later, by the family of 
the Owensons ; but so far from its 
being ‘a pretty retreat, it was a 
small house of two stories, on the 
roadside, with about three feet of 
earth in front and a little more of 
garden behind. The late Peter Le 
Bas, Esq., the descendant of a 
French refugee, of whom Lady 
Morgan makes mention at p. 106 
of her first vol., the senior clerk in 
the secretary’s office, Dublin Castle, 
but who has been dead a number 
of years, lived within a stone’s- 
throw of the house described as ‘a 
pretty retreat, and remembered 
the Owensons livingthere. It was 
asmall house, worth about fifteen 
or twenty pounds a year, near 
Drumcondra House, the estate of 
Lady Charleville (and this may 
account for Lady Morgan’s early 
acquaintance with that lady), and 
exactly opposite the gate of a house 
called Primate’s Hill, a good man- 
sion, thensurrounded by well-grown 
trees, with an enclosed demesne of 
about fifty acres. The trees have 
been cut down within the last forty 
years, Primate’s Hill was originally 
the seat of Primate Stone, in 
1747, after which it was inhabited 
by Lord Rokeby, originally Pri- 
mate Robinson, but at the close of 
the last century it was occupied, as 
we have ourselves heard from Mr. 
Le Bas and others, by a Mrs, Sweet- 
man. The ‘ pretty villa’ at Drum- 
condra alluded to at p. 62 of the 
first vol., was described by Mr. Le 
Bas as belonging to one Williams, 
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a glass-blower, whose residence was 
a couple of hundred yards distant. 
At this house, the actor and man- 
ager Owenson, with his family, 
undoubtedly lodged or lived for 
more than one or two seasons. It 
was within a few doors of a famous 
ale or punch house, called the Cat 
and Cage, kept by a witty black- 
smith, and within one hundred 
yards of a rural tavern called the 
Ivy Cabin, rented by a decayed 
actor who was better read in Shak- 
speare than any actor of his time, 
and who had often played with 
Owenson at Fishamble-street, and 
Crow-street, and also in England, 
The Ivy Cabin was much fre- 
quented by wits, dramatists, and 
actors from 1780 to 1800. Be- 
tween 1790 and 1791, Captain 
Francis Grose, the antiquary, 
lodged there, dining daily at the 
ordinary ; and the rectors of Drum- 
condra, the Reverend Joseph Fitz- 
patrick, and the Rev. Marmaduke 
Cogill Cramer, also occasionally 
honoured the house with their pre- 
sence. Owenson also frequently 
dined at the ordinary of his brother 
actor at the Ivy Cabin, next door 
to the parsonage house of the 
Reverend Joseph Fitzpatrick. Lady 
Morgan again describes Drum- 
condra, at p. 62 and 66, as ‘a lovely 
village, the Monte Pincio of the 
Dublin dramatists.” This speaks 
much more for her stupendous 
powers of invention than of accu- 
rate description, for, ‘ Plain as plain 
Drumcondra, was, and still is, an 
Trish proverb. The inability of 
the lady, indeed, to describe any- 
thing as it actually existed, is 
painfully apparent in scores of pas- 
sages in these volumes. Thus she 
wrote to Lady Charleville to say 
that she had settled in Warwick- 
shire ‘ to finish a novel, ina charm- 
ing country, in a pretty apartment 
opening on a conservatory, with a 
velvet lawn before her.’ As Lady 
Charleville journeyed from London 
to Dublin, she stopped at the place 
designated, and found the wild Irish 
girl in a small lodging, ina suburb, 
looking on a cabbage garden. More 
than forty years ago, the small two- 
storied house in which Mr. Owen- 
son and his family had lodged some 
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seventy-five years ago at Drum- 
condra, was in a tumble-down con- 
dition. The old tenement, we have 
been informed, was purchased by 
one Scarlett, a Yorkshire weaver, 
from whose hands it came into the 
possession of a Mr. Keith, the 
clerk of Drumecondra church, a 
stranger then recently arrived, 
who, in 1852, and perhaps now, 
occupies it as a school house. All 
Lady Morgan says about the gar- 
den gate, and Dermody the poet 
ringing at its bell, is pure fable, for 
though there may have been a gate 
and a bell to the house, it was not 
a garden gate or bell, as the house 
was within, as we have already 
observed, three or four feet of the 
high road, so that there could be 
no garden such as the wild Irish 
girl describes. 

Lady Morgan tells us at p. 29 
of the first vol., that she wrote 
over her window, ‘Sydney Owen- 
son system, téte and peruke 
maker,’ the invariable inscription 
over the doors of old Irish hair- 
dressers, whom she calls ‘coiffeurs.’ 
Thus some internal evidence is 
afforded by this remark that she 
lodged at Stanford and Courcey’s, 3, 
Crow-street, theatrical wigmakers, 
as we antecedently stated, in 1776 
and 1777, otherwise how couldshe so 
aptly know the terms of the trade. 

Lady Morgan’s account of her 
father in chapter 7 of the first 
volume, and elsewhere, is, accord- 
ing to all other accounts, full of 
rodomontade. She states that he 
was the perfect type of a gentle- 
man, and that though descended 
on the father’s side of a Celtic 
farmer named MacOwen, in Eng- 
lish Owenson, his mother was a 
daughter of Sir Malby Crofton, 
who ran away and married the 
famous hurler and wrestler, Walter 
MacOwen, who, though a Celt, was 
allied with the fourteen tribes of 
Galway. 

We receive all these unsustained 
assertions with more than reserve. 
The tribes of Galway consisted, 
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and still consist, of the Athys 
Blakes, Bodkins, Brownes, Dareys, 
Deanes, Ffonts, Ffrenches, Joyces, 
Kirwans, Lynches, Martins, Mor- 
rices, and Skerrets, all of whom 
were of English and Norman 
origin. With none of these families 
was any one of the name of Mac- 
Owen or Owenson, according to 
their registered genealogies, con- 
nected ; and O’Halloran in the ac- 
count of the Milesian families, 
extending from p. 405 to p. 416 of 
his third volume of the //istory of 
Ireland, does not mention any 
family of the name of MacOwen or 
Owenson.* It is possible that the 
name may be mentioned in Keat- 
ing’s LZistory of Ireland, of which 
we have no copy by us; but as 
Dr. Warner observes,t ‘ Keating 
abounds with mistakes, and his 
credulity had scarce any bounds,’ 
Certain it is that the name of 
MacOwen or Owenson does not 
appear in the pages of Leland or 
Warner, the two best historians of 
Ireland, nor do we find it in the 
State of the Protestants under King 
James's Government, by Archbishop 
King,t a curious and scarce work, 
which contains the names of all 
the Papists who held or rented 
lands, and adhered to the fortunes 
of King James. We have carefully 
looked through the Act for the 
attainder of divers rebels, contain- 
ing many hundreds of names of 
persons who adhered to King 
James in the four provinces of 
Ireland ; but among these the name 
of MacOwen is nowhere to be 
found. In Hardiman’s J//istory of 
Galway, a very curious and inte- 
resting work, there is no mention 
of MacOwen; nor do we find the 
name in the surveys of Dutton. In 
the list of the provosts, portreeves, 
and sovereigns of Galway, from 
1280 to 1814, there are no Mac- 
Owens, the names, with two or 
three exceptions, being all English 
or Norman. It is curious, how- 
ever, that there are Morgans among 
the mayors and sheriffs of Galway 
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from 1660; and so late as 1824 a 
Charles Morgan (the name of Miss 
Owenson’s husband) had a small 
estate and was resident at Monks- 
field, in Galway county. He was 
probably a son of Charles Morgan, 
who was one of the sheriffs of 
Galway town in 1794. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, in his curious 
and instructive biography of Lady 
Morgan, states that MacOwen or 
Owenson was originally of the 
Romish faith ; and though Lady 
Morgan does not admit or deny 
this, yet she avows he was partially 
educated by an ex-member of the 
Jesuits’ College of Liege, one 
Father Mahony, with whom he 
uniformly imtoned mass on the 
early Sabbath mornings. In his 
seventeenth year, if we are to 
credit Lady Morgan, her father, 
who sang both in the Protestant 
church and Roman Catholic chapel, 
was heard in both by a certain Mr. 
Blake of Ardfry, who was at least 
impartial in his devotions, thus 
attending both places of worship, 
and who took young Owenson, be- 
cause of his voice, into his house, 
and made him his companion. 
Mr. Blake, whose Christian name 
is not given, is strangely de- 
scribed by Lady Morgan ‘as 
having an L[rish and a West India 
estate,’ as ‘an intellectual Epicu- 
rean, profoundly selfish,’ as ‘ one 
who wished to find an _ efficient 
secretary in the young Irishman, 
or a maestro de capello (ste /), who, 
after the fashion of foreign houses, 
would superintend his music, and 
infinitely contribute to his amuse- 
ments.’ Blake had, it further ap- 
pears, according to Lady Morgan’s 
account, a house in Great Russell- 
strect, London, and thither he, 
after a while, journeyed with the 
young Irishman, taking Dublin in 
his way. Now the family of the 
Blakes of Ardfry, to whom Lady 
Morgan’® specifically alludes, de- 
scend from Sir Richard Blake, 
speaker of the confederate Catholics 
of Kilkenny in 1647, and his de- 
scendant was raised to the dignity 
of the peerage in 1800 by the title 
of Wallscourt. But neither in the 
genealogies of this family, nor in 
those of the Blakes of Ballyglunin, 
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Ballinafad, or Menlo, do we find any 
member, direct or collateral, cor- 
responding with this curious de- 
scription of a Blake. Be the fact 
as it may, Mr. Blake, it is stated, 
afforded MacOwen or Owenson the 
benefit of the best music-masters, 
and when the patron and depen- 
dent quarrelled, as they inevitably 
did, Owenson drove from Great 
Russell-street to Dr. Goldsmith’s 
chambers in the Temple, described 
by Lady Morgan (though the table 
of descent is not given) as her 
father’s cousin once removed, and 
the Doctor introduced the young 
Hibernian aspirant to dramatic 
fame to Garrick in 1772. Here 
must surely be some error; for 
if MacOwen was born, as stated 
by Mr. Fitzpatrick, in 1744, he 
must then have been twenty-cight. 
Lady Morgan stated fifty-two years 
ago in the Dublin /’reeman’s Jour- 
nal, in which, as well as in 
Walker’s Hibernian Magazine, she 
wrote memoirs of her father, that 
Owenson made his first appearance 
at Drury-lane; but there is no 
theatrical record of any such fact. 
His first appearance was at a 
country theatre; and in 1774, a 
year before her birth, he appeared 
at Covent-garden, where his suc- 
cess was not brilliant. Again leav- 
ing the metropolis for the provin- 
cial stage, he at length arrived at 
Shrewsbury, where he captivated a 
Miss Hill, who, according to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, ran away with him. 
On this latter passage Lady Morgan 
is silent. They were married at 
Lichfield, and their first child, 
Sydney Owenson, was. born in 
Some months after this, in 
1770, Owenson made his first ap- 
pearance in Dublin as Major 
O’Flaherty, and continued to play 
Trish characters for a period under 
the management of Ryder, who 
lies buried in that Drumcondra 
churchyard opposite the Ivy Cabin. 
and within two hundred yards of 
the house in which Owenson and 
his family lived more than seventy 
years ago. While thus engaged, 
Owenson lost his wife, and was 
left with two orphan girls. On 
the precise year of her mother’s 
death, Lady Morgan is silent, 
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The eldest daughter afterwards 
accompanied her father on a tour 
through the Irish provincial thea- 
tres, and it was at this period she 
was seen at rehearsals and behind 
the scenes ; and, if we are to believe 
octogenarians and nonagenarians, 
one or two of the latter of whom 
survived Lady Morgan, on the 
stage, reciting prologues and epi- 
logues. It must have been shortly 
after this period—towards 1788 or 
1789—that the girl, then of four- 
teen, was placed for a short time at 
a boarding-school kept, Lady Mor- 
gan states, by a Madame 'Terson, 
and almost abutting on Clontarf 
Castle, the seat of Mr. Vernon, a 
ventleman of ancient Norman 
jamily. We find on inquiry that 
there was a ladies’ boarding-school 
in that precise locality in 1787, and 
even later than 1800, kept by two 
ladies, sisters, of the Milesian name 
of O’Rourke, with whom a French 
lady resided as governess ; but the 
daughters of the Right Honourable 
Henry Grattan, of whom Lady 
Morgan speaks as_schoolfellows, 
were not, it is believed, at this 
school. Their father, in 1772, be- 
fore his marriage, lived in Dorset- 
street, in the northern quarter of 
Dublin, not far from Clontarf ; 
but after his marriage he resided 
at Tinnehinch, Wicklow, and the 
Misses Grattan were for a period 
under a governess at home, and 
then at a famous ladies’ boarding- 
school in Stephen’s-green, Dublin. 
The eldest of the Miss Grattans, 
first Mrs. Blatchford of Altadore, 
and subsequently Lady Carnwarth, 
must have been at least nine years, 
perhaps ten years younger than 
Miss Owenson ; but it is neverthe- 
less within the bounds of possi- 
bility that she may have been for 
a short period the schoolfellow of 
the latter. The wild Irish girl 
could not, however, have remained 
long at the Clontarf boarding- 
school; and it is certain that 
neither there nor elsewhere did she 
ever learn to pronounce, speak, 
write, or thoroughly understand 
the French language. There are 
scores of proofs of this in these 
volumes, and in all Lady Morgan’s 
productions, from the earliest to 
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the latest, as we shall presently 
take occasion to show. Miss Owen- 
son, soon after leaving school, con- 
tributed anonymously to the An- 
thologia Hibernica, a miscellany in 
whose pages her name preceded 
that of Moore as a contributor by 
five years, being more than five 
years his senior in age. The name 
of Miss Owenscu is appended 
among the list of subscribers to 
the work in 1793, when she was 
eighteen years of age. It was pub- 
lished by one R. E. Mercier, the 
descendant of a French refugee, 
printer and bookseller to Trinity 
College, Dublin, then living at 31, 
Anglesea-street, who stated thirty 
years afterwards that Owenson 
and his daughter paid frequent 
visits to his shop. Between 1793 
and 1797 Sydney again accom- 
panied i father on various thea- 
trical trips through the Irish pro- 
vinces. In 1794, Owenson engaged 
in building a theatre, partly by 
subscription, at Kilkenny. It 
poe a failure. He subsequently 
recame patentee of the London- 
derry and other Irish provincial 
theatres, but none of these specu- 
lations proved prosperous. In four 
years of a life such as this, placed 
generally by her father’s side, Miss 
Owenson acquired a great deal of 
a low kind of worldly shrewdness 
and experience, and much know- 
ledge of a certain class of charac- 
ters. But it was not precisely the 
experience or knowledge with 
which we should wish to endow a 
wife, a sister, or a daughter, or any 
female relative in the position of a 
lady in whom we took a particular 
interest. No doubt this kind of 
life gave to the wild Irish girl 
amazing self-confidence and self- 
reliance, but it also imparted to 
her an over-demonstrative, a 
somewhat coarse, boisterous, and 
obtrusive bearing. It created a 
kind of theatrical impulsiveness 
for display, which unhappily gave a 
decided tone and a somewhat too 
rank flavour to her demeanour, 
bearing, and future life. So early 
as 1794 we find, from a letter under 
Miss Owenson’s hand (and which 
was not published till after her de- 
cease), in which she is bargaining 
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for lodgings for her father, and en- 
tering into questions of papering, 
painting, oil-cloth, rent, &ec., with 
a housewife’s shrewdness. In fact, 
Miss Owenson was then the fac- 
totum of her only surviving parent 
—a sort of busy, bustling, keen 
little thing, full of mother-wit, 
and knowing much more of the 
hard realities of every-day life 
than many a married woman of 
twice her age. This was praise- 
worthy in one placed in se difficult 
and trying a position, but it was a 
position that had also its disadvan- 
tageous side. It gave to the young 
woman an air of hardness, vul- 
garity, and thrifty knowingness (to 
use an inelegant but expressive 
word), which she never lost in after 
life, and which made her many 
enemies when she ascended a step 
or two in the great ladder of life, 
and wished to pass for a fine lady— 
a character she never understood, 
and which she always ludicrously 
burlesqued. 

In 1797 Owenson’s embarrass- 
ments as manager and actor greatly 
increased, he was made a bank- 


rupt and put to many sore shifts, 
His daughter made the best of 
these difficulties, and looked hope- 


fully for better days. She read 
largely and desultorily everything 
she could lay her hand on, borrow- 
ing books at right and at left, and 
tried her pen on both poetry and 
prose, By reading largely, though 
very indiscriminately, and by 
composition, sorry as it was in 
taste and style, she undoubtedly 
improved an education originally 
very scanty, and wofully deticient 
in anything like systematic train- 
ing or discipline. Like most self- 
educated persons, however, she, 
both as Miss Owenson and Lady 
Morgan, over-estimated her own 
powers, attainments, and capabili- 
ties. But she was industrious and 
persevering, and commendably re- 
solved, from the period of her 
father’s crowning disaster of bank- 
ruptcy, to earn her own bread. 
Between 1796 and 1798 she an- 
nounced to her parent that she 
had two novels nearly finished,and 
her firm resolve to make her living 
as a governess, All this was very 
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laudable. What we complain of 
is, that sixty-three years after 
this creditable resolve was taken, 
Lady Morgan, in writing her 
Memoirs, altered the date of her 
own letters to Mr. Owenson from 
1796 thus ‘18—, leaving the reader 
to suppose that the documents 
were written in 1801 or 1802, five 
or six years later than they were 
actually penned, in 1796. ‘This is 
disingenuous and contemptible, 
and plainly proves ‘qu'une once de 
vanité gate un quintal de mérite.’ 
It is impossible to trust the general 
statements of one guilty of this by 
no means pious fraud, for a delibe- 
rate falsification of dates, springing 
from what our neighbours call ‘la 
sotte vanité d’une vieille femme,’ is 
a heinous offence in man or woman. 
With all her endeavours, however, 
to conceal the dates of her letters, 
it is impossible for Lady Morgan 
to falsify extrinsic evidence. In 
the letter of 1796, which she would 
leave to be interred was written in 
1801 or 1802, she mentions ‘ l’on- 
taine, the great dancing-master of 
Dublin, and Dr. Pellegrini on his 
return from the grand tour with 
rich young Mr. Dick, as having 
situations as governess in view for 
her ? and Fontaine really proposed 
Miss Owenson as a governess to the 
Featherstones family, of Bracklyn, 
in 1797, and after a negotiation 
she entered on her duties in 1798. 
As to Dr. Pellegrini, he made the 
grand tour with the late My. 
Quintin Dick (son of a wealthy 
merchant of Dublin, named Samuel 
Dick) in 1796 and 1797, in which 
latter year ‘young Dick,’ as Lady 
Morgan calls him, returned to 
serve his terms for the Irish bar 
in London. He was called to the 
Irish bar in January, 1800, con- 
siderably previous to which time 
Dr. Pellegrini was his own master 
so far as Mr. Dick was concerned. 
It is plain, therefore, that this con- 
versation with Dr. Pellegrini (who 
afterwards became Professor of the 
Spanish and Italian languages in 
the University of Dublin), to which 
Miss Owenson alludes in a letter 
purporting to have been written in 
18—, must have really taken place 
in 1797. That it could not have 
N 
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taken place in 1801 or 1802 is 
evident from this, that Miss 
Owenson speaks of there being a 
vacancy for a governess in the 
family of Mr. F. C. Sheridan, the 
Secretary-at-War (brother of R. B. 
Sheridan), and there was no Secre- 
tary-at-War in Ireland after the 
Union. In the letter following 
this misdated one there is one 
from Miss Owenson to her father, 
in which she exhibits her spirit of 
exaggeration in dealing with facts. 
There was then, in 1797, as there 
was thirty years afterwards, a 
bank in Castle-street, Dublin, called 
Sir W. Newcomen’s. On this, the 
lady says, she presented her cheque 
for £20 at a counter where there 
were about a hundred young men 
in a great hall. At no period, not 
even the busiest, of its existence, 
were there fifteen clerks in the 
very small cash-office of Newcomen 
and Co, ; and we doubt that at this 
moment, when banking has in- 
creased one hundredfold, there are 
more than thirty clerks in the 
cash-oflice of the Bank of Ireland, 
or more than a similar number in 
the cash-office of the Bank of 
England. Abstracting the date— 
should we not say fraudulently ?— 
from a letter of Peter Lefanu, in 
which he tells her the Sheridan 
scheme for a governess wont 
answer, he next mentions Dr. 
Dickson (whom Lady Morgan calls 
Dr. Dixon, Bishop of Limerick, 
and not of Down, as he was) ; but 
this affair fell through from the 
illness of Mrs. Dickson, who was 
obliged to go abroad. Fontaine 
the dancing-master, however, had 
ange handsomely and kindly of 
Miss Owenson to the Feather- 
stones of Bracklyn Castle, and b 
Mrs. Featherstone she was engaged. 
A few days after the engagement 
was arranged with Mrs. Feather- 
stone, Miss Owenson accepted ‘a 
farewell dinner and a dance from 
Fontaine on the very evening she 
was to start for Kinnegad, the 
ost-town of Bracklyn. She was 
ancing down, she tells, to the 
tune of ‘money in both pockets,’ 
when the horn blew, and was 
therefore hurriedly transported to 
Bracklyn in a muslin frock and 
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pink silk stockings and shoes—the 
governess in petto leaving her 
yortmanteau and little bundle 
yehind her. On the first night of 
her arrival at Bracklyn, Miss 
Owenson told her pupils she was 
a famous jig-dancer, when they had 
the piper in and had a dance in 
the back hall. 

Apropos of this, Lady Morgan 
takes occasion to state that during 
the viceroyalty of the Duke of 
Northumberland tle Duchess pro- 
posed she should dance a jig, as in 
a preceding vice-regal reign, with 
either Lord George Hill or Sir Philip 
Crampton, the two best jig-dancers 
of the day. Lady Morgan tells us 
her husband permitted her to 
accept the challenge from the two 
best jig-dancers, and yet she 
‘floored’ her rivals, to use her own 
exquisite phrase. Lord George, 
like a sensible man, soon gave in, 
and the surgeon-general felt a con- 
venient twinge of the gout, which 
he said (no doubt putting his 
tongue in his cheek) obliged him 
to retire. Any man who attempted 
at this epoch of her life to dance a 
jig with a lady arrived at the 
grand climacteric, distinguished for 
matchless intrepidity of face, must 
have been silly indeed. Noone was 
fonder of the dance, or more ex- 
celled in it, than the late Sir P. 
Crampton; but he required the 
liberty of choosing his partner, and 
he had the pardonable weakness of 
always choosing the youngest and 
most attractive women of the day. 
At Bracklyn Miss Owenson re- 
mained a couple of years, journey- 
ing occasionally up to the town 
house of the family in Dominick- 
street, Dublin. While in Dominick- 
street she read Cowley for the first 
time, heard and saw Sir John 
Stevenson (spelling the name in- 
correctly, Stephenson), who was 
then the great musical composer of 
the day. She had not then heard 
of Moore or his dodu (for dodue) 
mother; but became soon after 
acquainted with his family and his 
sisters Kate and Ellen, meeting 
Moore himself at the house of his 
father, who kept a grocer’s shop at 
12, Aungier-street, This must have 
been in 1798 or 1799; for at the 
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epoch Lady Morgan would indi- 
cate, Moore was at the Temple, 
engaged in translating Sallust, a 
translation of which we have never 
seen more than one copy. 

While acting as governess at the 
Featherstones, Lady Morgan wrote 
her first novel, St. Clair, The story 
she tells of the sale of the MS. 
seems almost incredible. She was 
then twenty-three years of age, of 
considerable experience and know- 
ledge of the world, yet this shrewd 
woman would have us believe she 
did not know the difference be- 
tween a publisher and a bookseller, 
and that in order to dispose of her 
MS. she put on the cook’s market- 
bonnet and cloak, which hung in 
the back hall of Mrs, Featherstone’s 
house. The MS. was ultimately 
handed to one Brown, a publisher 
in Grafton-street, and she never 
heard of it till she saw it in print 
by chance three years afterwards, 
in 1801. ‘The publisher, says 
Lady Morgan, ‘ excused himself by 
reminding her that she had left no 
address.’ But he well knew, for 
she had told him she was Miss 
Owenson, the daughter of Robert 
Owenson, the actor, who lived when 
St.Clair was published within afew 
doors of Brown, at 15,Trinity-street. 

After remaining about three 
years with the Featherstones, Miss 
Owenson joined her father at Cole- 
raine inthe summer of 1801. She 
did not long remain with him, but 
accepted anew the situation of 
governess in the family of Mr. 
Crawford of Fort William, in the 
north of Ireland, in the same 
year. At Fort William, also, 
she danced an Irish jig, putting 
down her man completely, to use her 
own elegant phrase ; and she also 
sang, on the same particular night, 
the old Irish air of ‘Ned of the 
Hills’ and the ‘ Cooleen’ for Lord 
Norbury, the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, ‘I was interrupted, 
she writes, ‘ three times by plaudits 
in the “ Soldier Tired.”’ The Craw- 
fords’ house was, however, too dull 
for one who, to use the words of 
Duclos, ‘ n’avait que Penvie d’oc- 
cuper les autres de son esprit, de ses 
talens, et de sa personne ; and we 
find Miss Owenson at Strabane and 
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Enniskillen with her father in 
1803. She did not wish for ever 
‘to live at old Tumbledown.’ While 
with Owenson, her parent, she 
finished the novel of Si. Dominick, 
which a young man of the name of 
Francis Crossley, a native of Lis- 
burne, copied out in a fair hand for 
her. Several letters of Crossley 
were left to her literary executor, 
and they are thus strangely en- 
dorsed by Lady Morgan, and still 
more strangely published in 1862: 

Fras. Crossley, aged eighteen, chose 
to fall in love with me, Sydney Owenson, 
aged eighteen. He was intended for a 
merchant, but the Novice of St. Dominic 
turned his head. He fled from his 
counting-house, went to India, and be- 
came a great man. 


Anything more indelicate and 
improper than these revelations, it 
is impossible to conceive. The fal- 
sification of dates, however, and 
the spirit of exaggeration, as well 
as the disclosure of private corre- 
spondence, are all characteristic of 
Lady Morgan. 

In 1803, if this was the era of 
the falling in love of Mr. Crossley, 
Miss Owenson was not eighteen, 
but of the mature age of twenty- 
eight. Mr. Crossley returned from 
India a captain in the East India 
Company's service in 1824, and this 
is described as ‘becoming a great 
man,’ It was in 1803, at the small 
town of Strabane also, that Miss 
Owenson became acquainted with 
the Pattersons, natives of London- 
derry, who subsequently in 1811 
lived in York-place, Portman- 
square, and afterwards in Con- 
naught-square. Writing to Lady 
Stanley from the house of this 
family, Miss Owenson says, ‘I am 
on a visit to an East Indian nahob,’ 
Now, this nabob was then the cap- 
tain of an East Indian merchant- 
man, and subsequently retired from 
the mercantile marine of India, 
having made by trading and voy- 
ages some £40,000, in the good old 
days when a voyage to the East oc- 
cupied four or five months, The 
Pattersons kept their carriage so 
early as 1811, and had a villa at: 
Stanmore called Mount Clements, 
near to Lord Abercorn’s seat of 
the Priory ; and we are treated toa 
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story how Mrs. Patterson and Miss 
Owenson were tormented by the 
idea of going to a party in a 
hackney-coach, some accident hav- 
ing happened to Mrs. Patterson's 
carriage, Anything more vulgar 
than the tone of this letter cannot 
be conceived. The ladies were 
ashamed of the hackney-coach be- 
cause a lord, whom she names as 
Lord George Granville (there being 
no such title at that time), who was 
smitten with her, as she alleges, 
saw them to their carriage. 

We are told that about this 
period Mr. Crossley was the first of 
Miss Owenson’s lovers. If we are 
to believe the lady, they were very 
numerous, though not amounting, 
like Figaro’s attachments, to ‘ mille 
y tre; ecco il catalogo.’ ‘There was 
No. 1, Crossley; No, 2, Captain 
White Benson, who drowned him- 
self at York in 1798; No. 3, Sir 
Charles Ormsby, knight (whom 
Lady Morgan calls a baronet),* born 
in 1766, called to the Irish bar in 
1789, and subsequently recorder of 
Athlone, king’s counsel, and first 
counsel to the Commissioners of 
Excise. This gentleman, an epicu- 
rean and a sybarite, was already 
married at the period Lady Morgan 
says he was smitten with her, to 
Miss Kingsbury, sister of Arch- 
deacon Kingsbury; and never 
thought, we are told by those 
who were intimate with him, of 
taking a second wife, having a 
family of grown-up sons when he 
became a widower. He was an ac- 
complished and intellectual man, 
of good family, in the county of 
Mayo, of aristocratic habits and re- 
fined tastes—not likely to ally 
himself with so notorious a person 
as Miss Owenson. No. 4 of her 
‘adorers, to use her own phrase, 
was Thomas Wallace (described 
first as J. Wallace), a gentleman 
called to the Irish bar in 1798. 
This ‘adorer’ was also married at 
the time Miss Owenson says he was 
pris & la glu; and when his first 
wife died he married a beautiful 
woman, Miss Chapman, of the 
Queen’s County, young enough to 
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be his daughter, and twenty years 
at least the junior of Miss Owen- 
son. Wallace himself was indeed 
but five years Miss Owenson’s 
senior, having been born in 1770. 
He was a remarkable man, a 
native of Stapleton, near Bristol; 
and, born in a very humble sphere, 
was bred a weaver. As a journey- 
man weaver he came over to Ire- 
land, and worked at his trade at 
Drogheda, in Louth. While thus 
labouring he pursued his studies, 
teaching himself Latin and Greek. 
In 1793 he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a sizar; and supporting 
himself by tuitions and his pen, 
was called to the irish bar in 1798. 
A month or two before his call he 
wrote a valuable and well-reasoned 
work On the Manufactures of 
Ireland, for which he obtained a 
premium from the Irish Academy, 
and also a laboured and ingenious 
essay On the Variations of English 
Prose, printed in the Transactions 
of that body, of which he was a 
member. That Mr. Wallace, a cold, 
cautious, able, and prudent man, 
seriously thought of Miss Owen- 
son for a wife, we do not believe, 
At the period of which she speaks, 
Wallace, being a married man, was 
daily obtaining a considerable and 
lucrative practice at the bar, more 
especially in the Irish Common 
Pleas, ‘treading on the kibes’ of 
Harry Deane, Grady, ahd Tom 
Goold, afterwards Serjeant Goold, 
the Garrow of Ireland—one his 
senior by eleven, the other by seven 
years. Wallace was a candidate 
for Drogheda in 1817, and was a 
member of the Imperial Parliament 
in two Parliaments after the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill. 

The fifth aspirant for Miss 
Owenson’s hand, according to her 
own account, was John Wilson 
Croker, who was five years her 
junior in years, and who certainly 
iad as much idea of marrying her 
in 1808 or antecedently, as he had 
the idea of marrying Miss Tylney 
Long, the greatest heiress in Eng- 
land, whom we believe he had 
then never seen. John Wilson 


* Sir C, Ormsby was long subsequently created a baronet, a little antecedent to 


his death in 1816 or 1817. 
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Croker was the son of a Surveyor- 
General of Excise, his father being 
a man well to do in the world, and 
who made him an ample allowance 
from 1796, the period of his en- 
trance to Trinity College, Dublin, to 
the period of his leaving Ireland 
in 1808 or 1809, He had lived 
much in the world, had a taste for 
theatricals, had seen Owenson on 
the stage in Dublin, and in the 
western provinces, accompanied by 
his daughter; and being a fastidi- 
ous as Well as a very ambitious 
man, it is not likely he would fall 
in love with, or choose as his wife, 
a struggling authoress, the daugh- 
ter of a strolling player and bank- 
rupt manager. ‘The only letter 
that ever passed between Croker 
and Miss Owenson, wasaformaland 
complimentary one, requesting the 
lady to present his compliments to 
the Bishop of Ossory and Mrs. 
Kearney, to whom Miss Owenson 
was proceeding on a visit, in 1808, 
Croker being prevented from join- 
ing the party, to which he was 
invited, by the illness of his 
brother. Dr. Kearney, Bishop of 
Ossory, when Provost, Vice Pro- 


vost, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, had been very kind to 
Croker, and was, if we mistake not, 


his tutor. The sixth aspirant, 
whom Lady Morgan calls ‘ her old 
lover and friend, was a gentleman 
of the name of Edward Moore, the 
son of a wealthy brewer at Mount 
Browne, near James-street, Dublin. 
He was born in 1772, was edu- 
cated at Liege, and was left a con- 
siderable fortune by his father. 
Moore was bred up in the great 
West India house of Valentine and 
Malachy O'Connor, of Dominick- 
street, Dublin, in which he became 
a partner, the firm being ulti- 
mately O’Connors and Moore, In 
this house he made a large fortune, 
retiring in 1818 with more than 
£100,000; a great portion of this 
he advantageously invested in the 
French funds, greatly increasing 
his capital, and purchased, in 1819, 
a house in Cleveland-row, next 
door to Mr. Lambton’s, afterwards 
Lord Durham. ‘The foible of Ed- 
ward Moore, like the foible of 
Lady Morgan, was a desire to asso- 
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ciate with persons of titled rank, 
and to be thought a man of fashion. 
He became a member of the Cocoa- 
Tree Club and of Crockford’s, but 
failed to get into White's. The 
late Lord Allen, who ate his good 
dinners and borrowed his money, 
used to call him ‘Lord Figsby.’ 
Moore wasacontirmed bachelor,and 
died in his seventy-fifth year, in 
1846 or 1847. A considerable por- 
tion of his large fortune he be- 
queathed to a French lady who 
kept house for him ; the remainder 
went to his sister, married, if we 
remember rightly, to one of the 
Mostyns of Cheshire. Lovers seven 
and eight (Lord Guilford, and the 
late John Murray, the publisher) we 
may dismiss with but one word of 
remark. When Tom Moore quizzi- 
cally told Lady Morgan that John 
Murray ‘raved of her, not as an 
author only, but as a woman,’ she 
evidently took the joke literally, 
and Murray is accordingly jotted 
down, vanitas vanitatum, in 1825, 
with old Sir R. Phillips, her pub- 
lisher of a quarter of a century be- 
fore, thus making lovers number 
nineand ten. Then therecame lovers 
eleven and twelve, in the persons 
of ason and his old father. The 
son, Richard Everard, we are told, 
fell ardently in love with her (p. 
276, vol. i.), and ‘ he had no money 
and no profession, The year of 
the love fit is not given, but this 
Richard Everard, we find on in- 
quiry, was born in 1780, and was 
consequently five years the junior 
of Miss Owenson. In 1801 he was 
in a commercial house in Dublin, 
but this he soon left, and was 
ealled to the Irish bar in 1808, at 
which, from his subtlety as a 
special pleader, he acquired the 
sobriquet of Dicky Demurrer. The 
father of Richard Everard was one 
Ignatius Everard, of the town of 
Sligo, a man who had made a good 
deal of money asa grazier and com- 
mercial speculator. Everard, the 
father, we are told, called on Miss 
Owenson to remonstrate about his 
‘son’s imprudence, when she spoke 
so wisely and pleasantly, in a word, 
with so sage and silvery a tongue, 
that the old fool fell desperately 
in love with her himself! Will it 
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be believed that the 
letter is given in 
Sligo, 1807, in which he tells Miss 
Owenson * his hand, his heart, his 
urse, are freely at her command.’ 

e feelingly asks, ‘is there any 
prospect that her father may be 
rescued from his miserable state f 
Strangest of all, old Everard and 
his son figure as Lord M and 
‘Mortimer, in the pages of the 
Wild Trish Girl. 

There were yet two or three more 
lovers, one in the person of Arch- 
deacon King, a liberal churchman 
of fifty years ago, being lover num- 
ber thirteen. Nor does the list 
finish with the archdeacon’s name. 
It is adroitly intimated that the 
Marquis of Abercorn, a gay Lo- 
thario, s\amourachait of Glorvina, 
though he could not marry her, 
seeing that he was then tied to his 
third wife; and we are further 
told of one Parkhurst, being the 
fifteenth ‘adorer, of whom Sir 
Charles Ormsby was slightly, and 
of whom Doctor Morgan—her hus- 
band afterwards—was furiously 
jealous, when he was courting 
Glorvina in 1811 and 1812. All 
we learn, through Sydney Owen- 
son, of Parkhurst, is ‘that he was 
one of the gayest men about town,’ 
but his profession or calling is not 
given, and the reader is naturally de- 
sirous to know who he actually was. 
Be it known, then, to future gene- 
rations, that this Charles Park- 
hurst was assistant-general usher 
and gentleman of the chamber in 
the household of the Duke of 
Richmond, acting, in 1812, under 
the master of the ceremonies, 
Mr. Stuart Bruce, Lady Morgan 
frequently speaks of the friendly 
counsels and the civilities of a Mr. 
O'Flaherty, and of a Mr. Erck, in 
procuring her franks, though she 
does not say in terms they were 
adorers. O'Flaherty was a clerk 
in the office of Edward Cooke, 
Esq., Keeper of the Records of Par- 
liament, and Erck was a clerk in 
the office of the Under Military 
Secretary, Sir E. Littlehales, If 
we are to believe the lady, she 
could make any one in love with 
her, and was one of those, to use 
the words of Cicero, ‘cui in manu 


old man’s 
extenso, dated 
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sit quem esse dementem velit, 
quem sapere, quem sanari, quem in 
morbem injici, quem contra amari, 
quem accersiri, quem expeti.’ 

In the summer of 1806, Miss 
Owenson crossed the Channel to 
visit her mother’s relations in 
Salop. In a letter to her sister 
Olivia, she says, ‘the Hills of 
Shrewsbury thought her a first- 
rate dasher, and that * her dresses 
served as patterns to the family, 
having got something knowing in 
that way.’ The italics are her own. 
At this period she was working at 
her Wild Jrish Girl, and on her 
return to Ireland she visited a 
number of people whose titles and 
rank are recorded with the vulgar 
elaborateness of a Clarencieux 
king-at-arms. The Wild Irish Girl 
and the Patriotic Sketches in Con- 
naught were roughly handled, and 
deserved a good deal of the cen- 
sure, in some of the quarterly and 
monthly organs of the day; and 
Ida of Athens, a stupid and silly 
book,was severely castigated in the 
Quarterly. But Miss Owenson 
consoled herself in the approba- 
tion of Sir Jonah Barrington, whose 
letter she gives, and of Richard 
Kirwan, Esq., of Cregg Castle, 
Galway, a gentleman of great 
scientific and literary attainments, 
whose letter (if, indeed, he ever 
wrote one, praising her volumes) is 
not published by her. 

While with her father and the 
Pattersons at Strabane, it is likely 
the actor and his daughter became 
acquainted with the noble pro- 
prietor of Baron’s Court—the 
Marquis of Abercorn, then married 
to his third wife. The Marquis 
was no longer young. He had a 
grown-up family of six children, 
two of whom were in parliament. 
But he was a gay Lothario, a man 
of lively humour, fond of society 
and theatrical amusements, and he 
lived in great splendour both at 
Baron’s Court and Stanmore, His 
third wife—Lady Anne Gore, the 
widow of Mr. Hatton, before she 
became Marchioness of Abercorn— 
was also fond of society and 
theatricals, and they invited Sydney 
Owenson to stay with them as a 
companion to amuse them and be 
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funny and farcical, playing antics 
and tumbling to order. In the 
house there was a domestic phy- 
sician, an English gentleman of 
the name of Morgan, and this ex- 
cellent, learned, kind-hearted, and 
accomplished man, a widower, 
with an only daughter, as sweet 
a girl as ever lived, became, won- 
derful to say, though such things 
are, after a time, enamoured of 
Miss Owenson. But she did not 
so warmly reciprocate the attach- 
ment ; a better thing, she thought, 
might yet turn up. This was in 
the middle of August,1811. Lord 
and Lady Abercorn wished to hurry 
on the marriage; but Miss Owen- 
son was in no haste whatever, and 
desired to go up to Dublin before 
the event took place, either to try 
to do better or to fall back on poor 
Morgan as a pis aller, The Doctor, 
her future husband, was forced to 
remain at Baron’s Court in attend- 
ance on Lord and Lady Abercorn, 
while his inamorata, during the 
months of October, November, and 
December, was flirting and flourish- 
ing away with Parkhurst and 
a ‘crowd of adorers, to use her own 
high-flown words, by the dozen. 
One cannot help pitying this kind, 
this excellent, this forgiving, this 
too confiding Morgan, who is only 
angry about Parkhurst, and that 
his Glorvina should ‘indulge her 
vanity’ at ‘the expense of his feel- 
ings and her own reputation.’ But 
she dves indulge her vanity to the 
top of her bent, nevertheless ; and 
when maddened by her conduct, 
he writes, ‘Your Parkhursts and 
Ormsbys, the devil take them,’ her 
answer, verbatim et literatim, runs 
thus : 
Dublin, Dec. 29th, 1811. 

Packing to be off, you quiz. Don’t 
grumble at this scrap, but down on your 
knees and thank God you get a line. 
Oh! Morgan, give me all your love, ten- 
derness, comfort, and support; in five 
short days I am yours for ever. 


After deliberately writing thus, 
in five short days she did become 
the Doctor’s wife ; yet in her book 
she would have the reader believe 
the event came upon her quite as 
a stupendous surprise. ‘These, 
however, are mere stage feints— 
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mere theatrical tricks, in which 
Miss Owenson was a great adept 
and a very old and wary proficient. 
In reading this love correspondence 
between Dr. Morganand Sydney, we 
rise from the perusal of the ply- 
sician’s letters with the highest re- 
spect and admiration for the Doc- 
tor’s excellent qualities of head and 
heart. The precise contrary effect 
is produced in reading the nasty 
letters of Miss Owenson, aptly and 
properly called by Miss Jane Butler 
(afterwards Lady Manners, who 
was in the house on a visit to the 
Abercorns) the coquette. A few 
hours before the marriage, Dr. 
Morgan was knighted by the Vice- 
roy, the Duke of Richmond; but a 
week before the knot was tied the 
romantic Glorvina took care to 
ascertain the exact extent of Dr. 
Morgan’s fortune. ‘ My long an- 
nuity,’ he says, in a letter to her 
dated 29th December, 1811, ‘stands 
in my own name; my wife's settle- 
ment (he had married firstly Miss 
Hammond, of Queen - square, 
Bloomsbury) is vested in the Three 
per Cents. in the name of G. Ham- 
mond, A. H. J. Buckshaw, and F. 
Const.’ The letter of Miss Owen- 
son which called forth this answer 
is not given; but we learn in the 
second volume that she had stipu- 
lated on having the entire control 
over her own resources, which b 

her earnings and savings amounted, 
she says, to some £5000, though 
we believe half the figure would 
exceed the mark. Olivia, Lady 
Morgan’s younger sister, esteemed 
and loved by all who came into 
contact with her, a woman of in- 
finitely better education, talents, 
sense, and taste, who had been 
governess in the family of General 
Brownrigg, was married from his 
house in December, 1808, to Dr. 
Clarke, who had been a few years 
previously a surgeon-apothecary in 
Gardiner’s-place, Dublin, and was 
the proprietor of baths in 'Temple- 
street. Clarke was knighted by 
the Viceroy in 1811, says Lady 
Morgan, ‘for his public services; 
while Mr. Fitzpatrick, J.P., with 
more probability, tells us he was 
knighted for having cured the 
Duke of Richmond of a cutaneous 
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disease in which sulphureous baths 
are efficacious. Clarke does not 
figure among the Dublin physicians 
till 1812, his degree being not of 
Dublin, which stands A1, but of 
St. Andrews. 

When Lady Morgan was joined 
in wedlock with Sir C. Morgan, 
she was of the mature age of thirty- 
six. Her father died soon after 
her marriage, in May, 1812. He 
was, we believe, a good-humoured, 
good-natured, well-meaning man, 
uncommonly popular, but impru- 
dent in money matters. Lady 
Morgan expresses a great affection 
for him, but it is noteworthy that 
he was indebted for an asylum and 
refuge in his old age and poverty 
to Lady Clarke, his exemplary 
second daughter, in whose house 
he died. Indeed, no part of Lady 
Morgan’s own savings, whether of 
two or of near five thousand 
pounds, appears to have been ex- 
pended on her father. 

Somewhere about 1813 the Mor- 
gans took a small house with a 
large front in Kildare-street, Dub- 
lin (it was a single house, with no 
back rooms), opposite the famous 
Kildare-street Club. Lady Morgan 
for nearly a couple of years at- 
tempted to play the fine and 
fashionable lady there, but the 
attempt was a decided failure. Her 
husband, Sir Charles, as he became 
better known, grew eminently po- 
pular among the Irish. He was a 
modest, artless, unaffected man, 
the very antipodes of his bustling, 
restless, pushing wife, who always 
sought to concentre attention on 
her little self. Morgan was named 
physician to the Marshalsea prison, 
an office without salary ; but hav- 
ing published a work called Z'he 
Physwology of Life, which displeased 
the orthodox, he quickly perceived 
that his chance of obtaining busi- 
ness among the better classes was 
small, and he soon retired from 
general practice and devoted him- 
self to literary labour. In pur- 
suance of this plan he and his wife 
determined to visit France in 1815, 
with a view to write a work on that 
country. They remained there 
about four months, and the result 
appeared in Lady Morgan’s France, 
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a pretentious, partial, one-sided, 
and shallow work, abounding with 
errors of every kind. The tone was 
pre-eminently vulgar and flippant, 
Almost every page was studded 
with French phrases, and scarcely 
one of them was correctly spelled 
or appropriately applied. The work 
was dissected in sacegnety fashion 
in the Quarterly, the reviewer 
being generally judicious in his 
literary corrections. But the tone 
of the paper in the Heview was 
marked with an offensive asperity, 
Lady Morgan was designated ‘ this 
wretched woman, ‘this atheist ; 
and accused of levity, impiety, and 
rank Bonapartism, ‘The last charge 
was undoubtedly true, for she could 
see no evil in the Bonapartes and 
no good among the Bourbons ; and 
the reviewer conclusively proved 
the lady’s ignorance of the French 
language, literature, and history, 
but he did it with a spice of un- 
gentlemanly malevolence. Lady 
Morgan retaliated in a worse spirit, 
and showed up her supposed as- 
sailant as Con Crawley (meant for 
Croker), in Florence M'‘Carthy. 
3ut Croker, it is well known, was 
not the reviewer of /’rance, though 
he may have suggested some of the 
points of attack to Gifford. The 
book on Jialy succeeded that on 
France, on which latter it was a 
slight improvement. Lady Morgan 
remained but nine months in Italy, 
and she was too superficially ac- 
quainted with the Continent gene- 
rally, and with the language, litera- 
ture, and arts of Italy in particular, 
to write a solid or satisfactory work 
on that country. The best portions 
of both books were contributed by 
Sir Charles Morgan in the shape of 
serious chapters on the graver sub- 
jects of law procedure, medicine, 
the press, &c. The rest of the 
volume is but leather and prunella, 
—an amalgam of ultra-liberalism 
and Bonapartism, combined with 
egregious traits of personal vanity 
and egotism, and the sayings and 
doings of Prince This, Duke That, 
and Count and Countess of So-and- 
so. To these sayings are appended 
the rejoinders of the vain, restless, 
and pushing little female demo- 
crat, who had all her life the 
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shrewdness, common sense, and 
worldly tact to uniformly select 
her acquaintances at home and 
abroad among the well-born and 
wealthy, and the high in social 
position. With some of them, by 
an union of cajolery, coaxing, and 
obsequious flattery, Lady Morgan 
was endured to the last, but none 
of them liked or respected her per- 
sonally, though they esteemed her 
husband, admired and respected 
her sister, and relished her nieces 
for their great amiability and many 
accomplishments, Some, too, there 
were among them who were afraid 
of being scarified in Lady Morgan’s 
books—of being ‘served out,’ to 
use Lady Morgan’s phrase, as 
Croker was—or of being bantered 
and ridiculed by one who could 
and would sometimes play the 
mimic, the mountebank, and the 
female Funambulo in society. For 
Lady Morgan was, as Lady Cork 
used to say, amusing enough as an 
Irish blackguard, though she was 
not endurable or to be endured in 
the attempt to play the fine lady 
or the woman of fashion. Madame 
de Genlis hit her off to a T in de- 


signating her jerking manner as 
vulgar and boisterous, and wanting 


in repose. She had to the last 
what Sir Jonah Barrington, speak- 
ing of her father, calls ‘ the shoul- 
der twist and potheen twang which 
characterize the genuine ws comica 
of the lower orders of Irish,’ 

It is not necessary that we 
should here criticise Lady Morgan’s 
multifarious productions. Nobody 
reads them now, or has read them 
for many a long day. They are dead, 
very dead and forgotten in England ; 
nay, even in Ireland, excepting 
among afew ardent Nationalistsand 
anti-british repealers of a class but 
two degrees above the very lowest. 
But though exaggerated in tone, 
and often false.as pictures of man- 
ners, Lady Morgan’s novels did 
some good, in a political sense, half 
a century and forty years ago. 
They never, however, were popular 
in kngland ; and we believe Col- 
burn, of advertising and pufling 
memory, for once in his life told 
truth when he said he lost by 
them as trading speculations, As 
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a trick of the then trade, however, 
Colburn preferred to lose money 
rather than to lose a titled author, 
even though only a knight’s wife, 
or to allow a rival house to get 
possession of her. When Lady Mor- 
gan thought she had defeated the 
little literary trickster of Conduit- 
street by signing an agreement with 
his rivals, he turned the tables on 
her at once and effectually by ad- 
vertising her books at half-price in 
the largest letters. She never re- 
covered this back-handed blow of 
one who had puffed her into unde- 
served notoriety and paid her far too 
well. Her connexion with Colburn 
was now broken, and she and Sir 
Charles ceased to write for the Vew 
Monthly Magazine. The articles of 
Lady Morgan written for this mis- 
cellany were never of much worth; 
those of her husband were terse, 
pointed, and full of good sense. 

As a politician, Lady Morgan 
identified herself with the Liberal 
party ; and when they came into 
office she attempted to attract the 
notice of Lord Wellesley by put- 
ting a packet of letters into his 
hands at a Court ball. The Vice- 
roy thanked her courteously by 
letter the next morning ; but the 
event led to nothing. During the 
second vice-royalty of the Marquis 
of Anglesea the old lady was more 
fortunate. That nobleman was a 
good deal influenced by a back- 
stairs clique, composed of Lord 
Cloncurry, Anthony Blake, the 
chief remembrancer, a very pushing 
vulgar male entity, and William 
Henry Curran; and through the 
first and last Lady Morgan plied the 
Viceroy with sundry notes and in- 
numerable suggestions. She now 
considered herself the centre of a 
great political circle, and believed 
herself another Madame de Longue- 
ville. A female politician was bad 
enough in the days of the League 
and the Fronde in such a country as 
France, but a female politician in 
England and in our day, meddling 
and manceuvring, is an intoler- 
able, a pestiferous nuisance. 

When Lord Melbourne became 
premier a second time, he probably 
learned from some quarter that 
there had been a slight intimacy 
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of Lady Morgan with Lady Caro- 
line Lamb; that Lady Morgan 
— some of Lady Caroline’s 
etters ; and this fact, coupled with 
her consistent liberalism in politics 
and threatened blindness, may 
have induced the First Minister to 
grant the old lady in 1837 (he 
stated, at the solicitation of Lord 
Morpeth, the Irish Secretary), the 
highest scale of pension the law 
allowed to literary recipients— 
nainely, £300 a year. Lords Mel- 
bourne and Morpeth were both 
kindly hearted men; but the for- 
mer, it is well known, would con- 
cede much more than he ought to 
escape Irish palaver, and the im- 
portunate worry of solicitation of 
an old woman. Yet had Lord 
Melbourne survived to the period 
of this publication, he might have 
doubted, from the description given 
in these volumes, that Lady Mor- 
gan had ever seen or known his 
wife, Lady Caroline; for Lady 
Morgan describes her as tall and 
slight, with dark eyes, whereas 
Lady Caroline (and the writer of 
this knew her well, meeting her 
often once or twice a week) was of 
the middle size, not slight, nor yet 
stout, but rather inclined to em- 
bonpoint than otherwise, with 
greyish blue eyes, and auburn 
hair. Lady Morgan could never 
describe either persons or things 
accurately. She was absolutely 
without a conscience in dealing 
with real facts and circumstances, 
She had drawn on her invention so 
long in fiction, that she adopted 
the practice in real life. Soon 
after she obtained her pension, the 
venerable wild Irish girl left Ire- 
land, and came to settle in London 
in 1838. She ultimately sat down 
in William-street, Lowndes-square, 
and with amazing and persistent 
impudence began to agitate for the 
opening of a gate opposite her 
house into the park. But Lord 
Duncannon, the brother of poor 
Lady Caroline, was obdurate. Still 
the indefatigable, bustling, auda- 
cious, impudent little vieille sempi- 
ternelle persevered, and she gained 
her point in 1842, Her poor hus- 
band did not long survive this 
victory. He had an attack of 
heart disease, sank into a state of 
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stupor, and died before those 
around had begun to fear danger, 
in 1843. 

Sir Charles Morgan was a gene- 
rous and high-minded man, of a 
sweet and noble nature, upright, 
truthful, simple, and modest. He 
was a man of highculture, of many 
accomplishments, and greatly ex- 
ceeded his wife in solidity of cha- 
racter and soundness of judgment, 
as well as in accomplishments, 
Unlike Lady Morgan, he under- 
stood French critically, and had 
read the best French authors, 
though he did not speak the 
language fluently or pronounce it 
well. Lady Morgan survived her 
husband for the long period of 
sixteen years, to the last living in 
the world a miracle of indomitable 
conceit, preposterous egotism, and 
sublime impudence and affectation, 
She held to the mania of meddling 
in politics and public affairs to the 
end; and in the last year of her 
life believed she would die of any- 
thing rather than of old age. She 
had entered her eighty-fifth year 
when she was called away. Her 
vanity was inexhaustible, but of too 
coarse, selfish, and sordid a nature 
to be amusing. For the last twenty 
years of her life it was an unsup- 
portable and unendurable vanity ; 
for there is nothing pleasing in the 
spectacle of a crooked-backed old 
crone, be-wigged and be-rouged, 
doing the very young. As Erasmus 
says, ‘Se platrer Je visage de fard 
consulter 4 tout moment Je miroir, 
est propre a exciter le vomissement. 

The mistakes which Lady Mor- 
gan made in writing and quoting 
from French were shown up in the 
Quarterly more than forty years 
ago. But to the last she would 
persist in quoting and speaking 
French ; though, from her imper- 
fect knowledge of the language 
and indifferent pronunciation, 
people generally replied to her in 
English. Lafayette always ad- 
dressed her in her own tongue, not 
in French; and Jack Lattin, of 
whom she speaks in the first 
volume, would say, when she com- 
menced in French, ‘ Lady Morgan, 
I wish to recruit my English in 
speaking it to you, who are sucha 
purist in English” When staying 
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at a country-house in Ireland, in 
1838 or 1839, Lady Morgan met a 
General Corbet, of the French 
service, who had been an old Irish 
rebel in his youth, and opened a 
battery on him in her peculiar 
French. Corbet, who was a sen- 
sible and learned 1 am and early 
in life a scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, aaennaal in Eng- 
lish, saying he had not forgot- 
ten his native tongue. It is not 
pleasant to rake up these egre- 
gious vanities of an old lady four 
years dead, and almost for; gotten, 
and so far as Lady Morgan is con- 
cerned, we would willingly avoid 
the task. But the follies and 
vanities of such a woman should 
be held up as a warning to the 
rising generation, at a time when 
self-culture and low-priced school- 
ing may cast on the world shoals 
of women as vain, as volatile, as 
meddling, as little regardless of the 
trath or o feelings and suscepti- 
bilities of others, and as desirous 
to pass for fine ladies and ladies of 
fashion as the deceased. 

We had marked the solecisms, 
bad French, and barbarisms in 
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these volumes, and the other errors 
as to persons and things; but as 
the list extends to thirteen pages 
of manuscript, and we have already 
exceeded our space, the unpleasant 
task must be rel linquished. Of the 
liberties taken by Lady Morgan 
with the letters and the characters 
of persons long deceased, we have 
not spoken in terms sufficiently 
indignant. But we may express 
our surprise and regret that the 
literary executor and Miss Jews- 
bury have not exercised a wise 
discretion in withholding letters 
and documents which Lady Mor- 
gan ought to have destroyed. We 
may also express our surprise that 
the many errors in French and 
[talian, and in the names of per- 
sons and places, have not been 
corrected. 

Madelon, in Les Précieuses of 
Moliére, says, ‘Je vous avoue que 
je suis furieusement pour les por- 
traits ; and Lady Morgan gives us 
a portrait of Glorvina by herself 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence. It is 
a perfect Hebe in youth and beauty, 
aud resembles Lady Morgan about 
as much as it resembles Hercules. 


NUDUM REMIGIO LATUS. 


WE think our heart shall never fail 
In doing good, in righting wrong 

In comforting the weak that ail, 
In marching forwards with the strong ; 


? 


Db? 


We think our spirit shall not cease 
Its scrutiny of false or true, 

Its hope forlorn to patch and piece 
The ancient wisdom with the new: 


Yet all the while there lives within 
That solemn strife of soul and sense ; 
Or, after strife, a worse sets in— 
The languid lapse of indolence : 


And we are nearing all the while 


The wandcring isles of Doubt and Death ! 
Ah well—perhaps the sea-nymphs smile, 

Perhaps the immortal gardens breathe, 
On other galleys which have pass’d 

In safety through the narrow seas ; 
Although our own be crush’d at last 

Between those dark Symplegades. 


Artuur J. Munsy. 
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NEGROES AND SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By «a Waite REPUBLICAN.* 


SREEDOM and Stavery! These 
words, almost synonymous with 
good and evil, happiness and 
misery, are far from being absolute 
in their signification. ‘They but 
represent the more or less of free- 
dom to obey, or to violate, the laws 
of nature by everything that lives 
Who or what is absolutely free, 
either in the heavens above, or in 
the earth beneath? The sun, the 
moon, and the stars; the planets in 
their orbits, and the comets in 
their flights, obey the great laws 
which keep them in their course— 
the nicely balanced centripetal and 
centrifugal enaanee <a every 
animate and inanimate thing in 
nature is chained to its sphere, 
fixed in its destiny, and bound by 
Fate to an eternity of limitations— 
to the perpetual slavery of its own 
existence. The moon is not at 
liberty to change places with the 
sun ; the asteroids with the stars ; 
nor fishes that were made to swim 
in the sea, with animals created to 
run on the land, or with birds to 
fly in the air. Fern-leaves cannot 
become rose-bushes; thorn trees 
cannot produce grapes; the ass 
cannot be converted into the horse, 
nor the negro into a white man. 
There is no such thing as tran- 
substantiation in nature ; and there 
is no such thing as equality in man, 
All men are created unequal, and 
no man is born free—the primary 
proposition of the American ‘ De- 
claration of Independence’ to the 
contrary notwithstanding. In in- 
fancy and age he is alike the slave 
of weakness ; and in all his career, 
more or less the slave of sickness, 
poverty, passion, and sin. Con- 
tined to beds of pain; shut up in 


prison cells ; circumscribed by so- 
cial laws; oppressed by physical 
necessities, and the victim of his 
own transgressions, what man is 
free to do what he would, or what 
he could, if liberated from the 
thousand restraints that hamper 
him at every step from the cradle 
to the grave? Many conditions are 
requisite to the enjoyment of even 
comparative freedom. Health, 
wealth, knowledge, and position 
are each and all essential means to 
this chief end of life—this summum 
bonum of human ambition; and 
the difference between the king 
and the beggar consists more in the 
kind, than in the degree of liberty 
enjoyed by each ;—the one cannot 
drive in a state-coach; the other 
cannot luxuriate in the Bohemian 
freedom of the street. Let us ad- 
mit that liberty is happiness ; and 
that human life, in the unit and in 
the aggregate, is one continued 
struggle to ‘enlarge the area of 
freedom ; to get rid of hereditary 
clogs and impediments; to ex- 
change work for wishes; feet for 
wings ; and bodies for souls, Who, 
then, we repeat, is truly free? Ig- 
norance is slavery; sickness 1s 
slavery ; love is slavery; debt is 
slavery ; and sin a slavery worst of 
all, Bunyan’s Pilgrim—a true type 
of humanity through all his career 
of progress—what a struggling, 
suffering slave is he! 

But of physical and moral sla- 
very, from which no mortal is or 
ever can be entirely exempt, we do 
not propose to treat; but of that 
other form of restriction and servi- 
tude called political slavery, which, 
although least onerous, seems in 
all ages.of the world to have made 


* Mr. John Stuart Mill has said in the pages of this Magazine that the present 
war in America is carried on by the slave-owners for the privilege of burning negroes 


alive. 


A Northern American, who is neither a slave-owner nor has any interest in 


slavery, has desired to state what he has himself seen of the actual condition and 
treatment of the negroes in the Southern plantations, and the Editor feels it his 


duty to allow him the opportunity. 


No Englishman requires to be told that slavery 


is indefensible ; but a good cause stands in no need of exaggeration to support it, 
and we are bound to remember the enormous difficulties of the Southern Americans in 
dealing with an institution which they did not create, and which we ourselves 


assisted in forcing upon them,—Ep. F. M. 
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up the great sum of human com- 
plaints. And wherefore? Because 
the bondage is imposed by man 
upon his fellow-man—by the many 
upon the few—by the strong upon 
the weak. The history of the 
human race is little else than one 
long record of this eternal strife ; 
and as human slavery has always 
existed, who shall say that it will 
ever be utterly abolished! Grant 
slavery to be an evil, and of what 
magnitude you will: which is 
worse, slavery or war? If human 
governments are necessary to en- 
sure human happiness and social 
order, there must be men to rule 
as well as subjects to be ruled; 
servants to obey, as well as masters 
to command. 

In England and America, no 
white man, be he the son of a king, 
is politically ‘free’ until he is 
twenty-one years of age; and in 
the latter country, or in the South- 
ern portion of it, the black man, 
by the laws of the State, is never 
politically free, but remains a minor 
all his life. To look into the real 
condition of these four millions of 
enslaved Africans in America is 
the object we now propose ; and if 


we find, upon careful examination, . 


the condition of the slave not quite 
so bad as it has been represented 
by Abolition fictions, we trust no 
offence will be taken thereat. 
Slavery in the abstract—the right 
of man to property in man—is 
something at which humanity re- 
volts; and the more enlightened 
and free a nation becomes, the 
greater is the popular repugnance 
to slavery. One who has enjoyed 
the blessings of liberty naturally 
enough commiserates the condition 
of the slave, who nevertheless is 
often happier—that is, he has fewer 
wants unsatisfied—than the philan- 
thropist who is weeping over him. 
The rich man, counting his golden 
treasures, pities or despises the 
poor man who has none; and yet 
the latter, blessed with good health, 
good appetite, and ‘a conscience 
void of offence,’ may quite possibly 
be in the more enviable condition 
of the two. Even the beggar 
Lazarus, with none but dogs to 
nurse him, is less to be pitied than 
‘the rich man Dives, in all the 
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purple and plenitude of his riches. 
Such are the illusions of life, and 
the deception of ‘ outward appear- 
ances,’ 

Whether slavery in the abstract 
is good or evil, is a question to 
which there can be but one answer; 
but whether slavery is right or 
wrong, is a question to which we 
should say—that depends upon 
circumstances. Imprisonment is 
an evil; and yet it may be right, 
because of its necessity. Liberty 
is indeed a blessing—the first, and 
last, and greatest of blessings—but 
there are individuals, and tribes, 
and even races of men whose 
liberty must be restricted, in order 
to promote ‘the greatest good of 
the greatest number.’ The most 
advanced nations of the earth deem 
it wise, prudent, and right to de- 
prive men of the liberty to make 
contracts, or even to receive the 
reward of their own labour until 
they have attained nearly half of 
the average years of human life; 
and yet how many English and 
American boys at the age of ten 
are better qualified for freedom, 


and more competent to take care 
of themselves, than the average of 
African negroes at ‘their fullest 


maturity! And then, too, con- 
sider the constrained, not to say 
servile, condition which the con- 
jugal relation, the bondage of ma- 
trimony, imposes upon the better 
half of humanity—the domestic 
and political slavery to which the 
wives of all Christendom are sub- 
jected by laws which they have no 
hand, either in framing or in 
executing. By the statute laws of 
slavery-hating England, aman may 
beat his wife, so that it be not im- 
moderately. If he has forced her 
to loathe his companionship, she is 
forbidden to leave him ; and if she 
fly, the law will force her back into 
his arms.- Her person, her fortune, 
are her husband’s property in the 
harshest sense of the word, 

In the Southern, or Confederate, 
States of America, including the 
Border States, we find, in round 
mumbers, about 4,000,000 of slaves, , 
a multiplication of the seed 
originally stolen in Africa by the 
kidnappers of Old England and of 
New England; and transported 
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chiefly by the ships of London, 
Liverpool, and Bristol; and of 
Boston, Salem, Newport, and New 
York. Of the aboriginal condition 
of these savages and cannibals all 
the world is well aware; and, 
judging from all accounts, two 
hundred years have not improved 
the race in the land of their 
nativity. What time has done for 
these children of darkness in 
America, and what they have done 
in ‘the land of bondage’ for the 
benefit of mankind, we propose to 
show by facts gathered from per- 
sonal observation. 

We shall not enter into the 
ethnological question of the origin 
of the African, nor presume to fix 
his exact place in the ascending 
scale of creation. Let us take him 
as we find him, as God designed 
him, and nature left him; not a 
white man, nor the equal of white 
men, but with the marks of in- 
feriority stamped on every feature, 
and with twelve cubic inches less 
of brain than the Caucasian. That 
he is susceptible of great improve- 
ment, cannot be denied ; that he 
is capable of self- “government does 
not yet appear from the records 
of the past ; and that he will work 
without compulsion, except to keep 
himself from starvation—and not 
always for that—we do not believe. 
That he can exist in a community 
of Anglo-Saxons on terms of 
political and social equality, is both 
physically and morally impossible. 

At the time of the federation of 
the States, and the adoption of 
the Constitution, heh negro 
slavery was tolerated throughout 
the original Thirteen Colonies, yet 
there were comparatively few 
slaves except in the South, where 
the climate is most congenial to the 
health and habits of the African ; 
and where the simple agricultural 
labour which he is capable of per- 
forming is most profitable to his 
master. The Federal Government 
on going into operation recognised 
slaves as property ; and from that 
day to this the republic of the 
United States is as much a slave- 
owning country as Spain or Brazil, 
all of which governments, we may 
here remark, are recognised and 
represented in all the Courts of 
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Europe. It is true that neither 
the w ord slave or slavery, is to be 
found in the Federal Constitution ; 

but ‘persons held to service or 
labour,’ on escaping from one State 
into another, are required to be 
given up on the requisition of the 
varties to whom such service or 
ae is due; and thus by a little 
circumlocution and adroit phrase- 
ology, the fugitive slave law, a 
part ‘of the o rganic instrument of 
_ ernment, concedes and protects 
the right of property im slaves ; 
while all the laws and ordinances 
regulating the institution or sys- 
tem of slavery are left to the re- 
spective States, and are known as 
state or local laws, in contra- 
distinction to the laws of the 
United States. ‘These laws are 
nearly the same in all the slave- 
holding States, and are generally 
denominated the ‘Black Code.’ 
They are framed for the mutual 
protection of the master and the 
slave ; and, in the main, are cha- 
racterized by the spirit of justice 
and humanity. Admit the right 
or the necessity of the institution, 
and the laws which regulate it are 
as humane and lenient as the 


. wisest legislation of the most en- 


lightened nations. We must not 
forget that every law that was ever 
enacted by any government, takes 
away something from individual 
liberty ; and in compensation for 
the deprivation of his personal and 
political freedom, the slave is en- 
titled to protection and support in 
infancy, illness, and age. The law 
of the land gives him this inalien- 
able claim upon his master; and 
secures him for life from all phy- 
sical want. He need take no 
‘thought for the morrow as to 
what he shall eat or drink, or 
wherewithal he shall be clothed ; 
the law of the State compels his 
master to provide all these things 
for him, It also protects him from 
cruel and inhuinan treatment ; and 
when arraigned for crime, guaran- 
tees to him at least the "right of 
trial by a jury of freeholders. His 
restrictions are many; but his 
rights are recognised, and not dis- 
regarded ; while public opinion, in 
a community of slave-owners, as 
everywhere else, is always inclined 
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to give fair play to the weaker 
party. No man in the Southern 
States of America can maltreat his 
slaves and hold his head up in 
society. It is not only a matter of 
interest, but of pride, to treat them 
kindly, and to task them lightly. 
There are exceptions to all rules ; 
and the relation existing between 
master and slave, as between hus- 
band and wife, or parent and child, 
is sometimes abused. But while 
it is the interest of the master to 
be humane, instances of cruelty 
will be extremely rare; and the 
slave who is well fed, comfortably 
clothed, and not over-worked, is 
not only more industrious, but 
more faithful and more profit- 
able than one who is treated 
with undue severity. It is the 
policy of the master, therefore, 
to make his slave strong, healthful, 
and contented ; and for the very 
obvious reason, setting aside all 
considerations of humanity, that 
these conditions render him valu- 
able, while the reverse could only 
make him a bill of expense. The 
man who starves and beats his 
horse is a brute; but the man who 
starves, and whips, and overtasks 
his slave, is not only a brute, but a 
fool; and both the law and public 
opinion brand him as such, Is it 
probable, then, that ill-treatment of 
the slave is the rule, or the excep- 
tion, on the part of the slave- 
owners of the South? Let self- 
interest, the strongest of all human 
motives, answer the question. 
What would any reasonable, not 
to say Christian man do, who owned 
a plantation of a thousand negroes 
—make them his friends by kind- 
ness, or his enemies by cruelty ? 
In the one case, their willing labour 
would be worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year; while in the 
other, they would hardly be worth 
their keeping. 

In order to understand the real 
condition of the slave, it is better 
to visit him at his every-day work 
on the plantation, than to look after 
him in the pages of popular fiction. 
As the highly coloured hero of a 
‘sensation romance,’ the negro may 
be more interesting to the ‘general 
reader’ than when represented as 
the contented labourer in the Cot- 
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ton or the Cane field ; but we take 
it for granted that every honest 
reader wants facts, and nothing 
but facts, on the question of 
Slavery, having been too long fed 
on the east wind of falsehood. 
Are, then, these 4,000,000 of slaves 
more happy or less happy than 
the same number of free toilers for 
daily bread, either in America or 
in any other portion of the civi- 
lized world? Are they, in their 
present condition, more happy or 
less happy than their own race in 
Africa, or more or less happy than 
they would be if the ‘ Emancipa- 
tion. Act’ should set them free 
to-day, or next year, or next cen- 
tury, conferring upon them the 
blessing of political and personal 
freedom, while at the same time 
dooming them to the necessity of 
taking care of themselves? To 
answer these questions we must 
consider what are the conditions 
indispensable to human happiness, 
and especially to negro happiness, 
never losing sight of the fact that 
the negro is not a white man, that 
his wants are not as our wants,and 


that white minds do not exist in 
black bodies; in plain English, 
black is not white, and all the 
fallacies and false logic of theorists 


cannot make it so. One man eats 
to live, and another lives to eat ; 
and the organic constitution or 
natures of these human antipodes 
are almost as unlike as animals of 
different species. The white Anglo- 
Saxon man of England, and the 
coal-black man of Abyssinia have 
fewer points of resemblance than 
the Arabian courserand theSpanish 
donkey. The African race at this 
present age of the world is not the 
master but the servant of the 
great household of man. Cycles 
of ages hence it may possibly be- 
come the white man’s turn to serve, 
while the black man sits at the 
head of the table. But his journey 
through ‘the land of bondage’ 
must be long, and the time of his 
deliverance is not yet. We have 
heard zealous negrophilists assert 
that Adam was a black man, that 
Moses was a black man, and that 
Christ was a black man! In giving 
a general denial to these absurd 
assertions of the Abolitionists, it 
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is not for us to predict what may 
or may not be the condition of the 
various races of Man at the time 
of the next great cataclysm, when 
the sea and the dry land shall 
again exchange places, and when 
from the selected seed of another 
Ark humanity shall begin its 
career anew! In the mean time 
we have to deal with men and 
things as we find them in this 
nineteenth century of the Christian 
era, and most especially, for the 
moment, with this great and 
troublesome fact before us—the 
existence of 4,000,000 of African 
slaves in the disunited and dis- 
tracted States of America. 

We respectfully invite the reader 
to dismiss his prejudices, and ac- 
company us, with his eyes open, 
his ears open, and his mind ‘open 
to conviction, on a brief tour 
through Slaverydom, pausing here 
and there on our journey to visit 
the negro in his ‘ quarters.’ 

The great staples of theSouthern 
States are cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
and rice ; and in the production of 
these important articles of com- 
merce the great body of the slaves 
are employed—men, women, and 
children. The climate essential to 
the growth of these products is 
mild in winter and hot in summer, 
so that clothing, except for de- 
cency’s sake, is scarcely necessary 
for the comfort of the slaves. The 
fruits of the earth are abundant 
and spontaneous; that is, a lazy 
‘vegetarian, like the hero of the 
‘Castle of Indolence,’ might fold 
his hands all the year round and 
feast upon the ‘natural food’ 
bursting from the ground or bend- 
ing from the tree. The culture of 
the crops is the pleasantest and 
healthiest sort of labour; and at 
certain seasons of the year, even 
upon the best systematized planta- 
tion, there is little or nothing for 
the negroes to do, while at others 
all hands are busy and sometimes 
hurried. It is a well-known fact, 
however, that the busier the season 
the merrier the slave. It is then 
that he carols loudest in the field, 
and thrums his banjo liveliest in 
his cabin. 

Passing through the tobacco 
region of Virginia—not having any 
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particular taste for the cultivation 
of ‘the weed’—let us make our first 
visit to a rice plantation in South 
Carolina, situated about twenty- 
five miles from the city of Charles- 
ton. The estate is owned by our 
old friend, General G——~, ex- 
United States Minister to Mexico, 
and is worked by about two hun- 
dred ‘field-hands.’ The good old 
gentleman takes us by rail from 
the city to the station in the midst 
of the poets where a couple of 
coloured boys are waiting with a 
patriarchal-looking carriage to re- 
ceive us. It is a calm, clear, 
golden evening in the month of 
April, and the drive of some three 
miles through the primeval park 
to the General's mansion is dclighit- 
ful. The inexhaustible odour of 
the warm forest—a sea of perfume, 
spiced with the fragrance of an 
infinity of wild flowers, refreshed 
and exhilarated at least two of 
‘our gentle senses; while the 
mocking-bird, ‘sweetest of singers, 
poured from his little throat floods 
of delicious music. 

It is planting week on the rice 
plantation; and before sunrise 
the level lowlands bordering the 
river swarm with labourers, The 
morning is warm and cloudless, 
and all nature seems to exult and 
expand in the spring-tide fulness 
of life and joy. The slaves, sing- 
ing at their work, look as ‘merry 
as the morn.’ 

We accompany our venerable 
host, the patriarchal master, to the 
busy field, where he is greeted with 
looks, and words, and gestures not 
only respectful, but affectionate ; 
and with something of the natural 
and honest pride which a loyal 
peasant of England feels on being 
visited in his cottage by the squire’s 
lady. We are struck with the fine 
physical condition of the negroes, 
with their laughing faces and 
merry voices, as we see them en- 
gaged in their light labour, thinly 
but modestly clothed ; while here 
and there a handsome and graceful 
figure startles us with the beauty 
of a bronze Venus or an ebony 
Apollo. On pointing out a fine 
young woman as the belle of the 
plantation, whose every motion and 
attitude was an inspiration for a 
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sculptor, the master remarked that 
‘she was formerly the best dancer 
on the estate; but that she had 
recently joined the Church, and 
given up dancing.’ 

The labour of the rice plantation 
is light, and generally done by 
‘tasks ? that is, each one has his 
day’s work allotted to him ; and, 
upon the estate we are now visiting, 
the more industrious hands finis 
their task by twelve or one o'clock 
in the day ; or, if they continue to 
work through the day, their week’s 
work is done by the middle of the 
week. The rest of the time is their 
own, Which is usually devoted to 
the cultivation of a small garden 
attached to each cabin; and the 
pigs, poultry, and vegetables which 
they raise are exclusively their 
own property, not by law, but by 
universal consent. These they 
sometimes sell to their masters, 
sometimes to their neighbours, or 
they take them to the nearest 
market town, and exchange them 
for ‘luxuries.’ The proceeds of 
these sales are seldom hoarded for 
the purpose of buying their own 


‘freedom, but are generally spent 
in fine clothes, showy trinkets, gay 


bandannas, banjos, &c. &. But 
they usually save enough of these 
independent earnings to enable 
them to make small presents on 
birthdays and féte days to the 
various members of their master’s 
household ; and, on the occasion 
of a marriage of a young master 
or young: mistress, the whole plan- 
tation rejoices in a ‘ high holiday,’ 
when there is no end of little gifts 
and good wishes. All these ameni- 
ties and remembrances are recipro- 
cated at new year’s and at the 
wedding feasts of the slaves. There 
are exceptional instances in all the 
Southern States of slaves becoming 
rich by a careful saving and profit- 
able investment of their extra 
earnings, but who, instead of using 
their capital to purchase their 
liberty have voluntarily lent the 
money to their owners to save 
them from bankruptcy. The slave 
who is well treated, as a general 
rule, will do anything to serve his 
master, and will even sometimes 
die to save him! The events of 
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the last two years are illustrated 
by thousands of instances of the 
self-sacrificing devotion of the 
slave to his master; while many 
who have been kidnapped by 
Federal soldiers have watched their 
opportunity to escape back into 
slavery as fugitives from freedom | 
They have, in some cases, murdered 
their ‘ liberators,’ swam rivers, and 
wandered for weeks through 
swamps and marshes, in order to 
return to the ‘old plantation, and 
to live and die contented with ‘the 
old folks at home.’ 

After the rice-field we visit 
the Chapel, the Hospital, and 
the Nursery, ‘institutions’ to be 
found on every well-regulated plan- 
tation. It being week-day, the 
Chapel, of course, is empty, and 
the Hospital nearly so, not more 
than a dozen being on the sick-list, 
and these decrepit from age, or 
‘confined’ by natural causes. But 
the Nursery is swarming with 
‘ Piccaninnies, from the infant of a 
day upwards; and almost every 
child has another child, a little 
smaller than itself, in its arms. 
These little black and _ bronze 
statuettes, most of them ‘as naked 
as they were born,’ on the approach 
of the masterbob theirlittle ‘woolly 
heads,’ and commence singing like 
a flock of blackbirds. It is diffi- 
cult to make out the words of the 
ditty beyond the everlasting refrain 
which keeps recurring like an old- 
fashioned ‘ fugue, assuring us that 
they are all happy, and 


Bound for the land of Canaan ! 


The negro is naturally musical, 
that is, in the same sense that 
frogs and birds are musical ; but 
he never invents melodies or writes 
poetry. All the ‘Coloured Songs’ 
and ‘ Negro Melodies’ of the ‘ Min- 
strels’ are written for him, and 
‘adapted’ to his situation by white 
folks, just{as ‘ nursery rhymes’ are 
made for, not by, children in the 
nursery. He is physically happy, 
and therefore sings and dances ; 
but, like the mocking-bird, he has 
no tune of his own beyond the 
natural cries of joy or pain. He 
seldom speaks correct English, but 
a sort of childish patois. The fol- 
0 
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lowing words of ‘Dandy Jim,’ the 
popular song of the Carolina 
‘ darkies,’ illustrates both the pecu- 
liar dialect and the feeling of 
‘state pride’ which the negro 
shares in common with his master. 
This song is quite as classic as 
‘ Jim along Josey, which President 
Lincoln is said to have called for 
amid the groans of the dying on 
the bloody field of Antietam :— 


Ise often heerd it said ob late, 

Dat Souf Carolina am de State 

Whar hansum niggars am boun toshine, 

Like Dandy Jim ob Caroline. 

For my ole massa tole me so ; 

Tse de best-looking niggar in de county, 
0, 

I look in de glass and I found it so 

Just as my ole massa tole me, 0. 


But ‘Dandy Jim’ goes to the 
lively tune of a rattling jig, with 
hand and heel, and banjo accom- 
paniment ; while most of the negro 
music, like all the sounds in nature, 
is pitched on the minor key. Their 
‘Dearest Mays’ and ‘ Lucy Neals, 
so much bewailed in the ‘ Land of 
Dixie,’ and besung all over the 
world, remind one of the wild and 
lonely music of the Arabs; the 
sad lament of the desert; the 
dreary echoes of desolation ; 
the mournful and monotonous 
complaint of an infinite want, sigh- 
ing from the heart of an eternal 
Sorrow. 

But we must quit this pleasant 
plantation, and our aniacle and 
excellent host, with the single re- 
mark, that under the administra- 
tion of so humane a master the 
institution of slavery does not ap- 
year to be the unmixed evil, much 

ess the ‘abhorrent crime,’ that it 
is represented, In consequence of 
the necessity of fiooding the rice 
fields several times during the 
process of the crop, by artificial 
means, the malar arising from 
stagnant water renders the culti- 
vation of rice fatal to white men ; 
while the negro is able to resist the 
atmospheric poison, as he resists 
the burning rays of the vertical 
sun, being provided with a skull 
and a skin expressly adapted to 
the malign influences of the tropics. 

Let us now glance at a cotton 
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plantation in the State of Missis- 
sippi, where the more important 
staple is cultivated on a larger 
scale, and where the ‘ peculiar in- 
stitution’ may be seen flourishing 
in all the glory, or disgrace, con- 
nected with the system of slave 
labour. Not far from the city of 
Vicksburg, on the banks of the 
mighty river, that ‘hard nut’ 
which the Federal gunboats have 
found it so difficult ‘to crack,’ we 
find an estate ineasured by square 
miles rather than by broad acres, 
and ‘stocked’ with a thousand 
negroes. The master, who is yet a 
young man, has inherited both his 
lands and his slaves; and, at the 
breaking out of the war, his in- 
come from his crops, over and 
above all expenses, amounted to 
more than one hundred thousand 
dollars a year, while the natural 
increase of stock, and the growing 
value of the land, add another 
hundred thousand dollars annually 
to his fortune. We find the princely 
planter living in a large and ele- 
gant mansion, luxuriously fur- 


nished with all the means, appli- 
eer 


English nobleman. Hibs territorial 
dominion, almost as large as a Ger- 
man ‘ principality,’ extends beyond 
his vision, and is quite a little 
kingdom. As the sun rises and 
sets on his estate, the master is 
literally 


Monarch of all he surveys, 


The negro huts or cabins, all 
neatly whitewashed, form a village 
of peasantry surrounding the palace 
of their king ; and, with the great 
world entirely shut out from view, 
life on a Mississippi plantation is 
something very ditferent from life 
in town, or even country life any- 
where else. Neighbours are re- 
mote ; but horses and carriages are 
plenty ; while the hospitality of 
the planter is unbounded and his 
guests unlimited. His family is 
seldom without visitors ; and there 
are always extra covers at table 
for any chance guests that may 
are to drop in. The house- 
hold servants are neatly clad, and 
exceedingly attentive. There is 
nothing they will not do for you, 
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and do it better than any other 
servants we have ever found in 
any quarter of the world. In 
shaving, bathing, brushing, and 
dressing his master, the negro body 
servant is without a rival ; and the 
ladies, who are more fastidious 
about their habits and their hair, 
assure us there is no ‘ dressing- 
maid’ in Europe equal to the 
coloured maid of the South, who 
has been educated from infancy in 
all the duties and mysteries of the 
feminine toilette. But let us hasten 
to the fields, and take a look ata 
sea of cotton in all its glory. Not, 
however, in the glory of its rosy 
efflorescence—a rich and rare sight 
—but in the richer and riper 
beauty of the bursting bolls, when 
the great staple that clothes the 
world—and feeds it too—is first 
revealed to the rejoicing eye of 
the planter, in the bright sunshine 
of an autumn morning. The curi- 
ous culture of the crop here cul- 
minates ; the fine filament is per- 
fected; the delicate secret is 


unfolded, and the whole field is 
lighted up with a smile of invita- 


tion to the fingers of the master. 
It is ‘ picking season’ on the cotton 
plantation ; and amore picturesque 
‘field of vision’ can nowhere be 
seen than is here spread out before 
us, Countless ‘ darkies,’ of both 
sexes, and of all sizes and ages, are 
scattered as far as the eye can see 
their black heads bobbing up and 
down as they stoop to gather from 
the open bolls the white, flossy, 
downy treasure, and cram it into 
the long pouch hanging at their 
sides, Here we first behold and 
‘handle’ the magic fibre which 
supplies the wardrobe of the world, 
keeps the wheels of human in- 
dustry in motion, and marks the 
progress of civilization as it circles 
over the globe. Without a shirt, 
man remains a savage; and while 
linen, silk, and wool are luxuries, 
cotton is the prime necessity of 
social life, 

But we must not let our thread 
of cotton lead us into collateral 
speculations, Much might here be 
said of the wonderful inventions 
connected with the manufacture— 
of spinning jennies, power-looms, 
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cotton gins, and steam presses; 
but a more important question is 
before us—the negro, under the 
‘accursed institution of slavery,’ 
employed in the production of the 
great staple which keeps the mills 
of Manchester in motion, and the 
poor labourers of Lancashire from 
starvation. And what do we be- 
hold? Half-famished slaves driven 
to their tasks by whips! On the 
contrary, we see them going cheer- 
fully to the field, not with sullen 
brows, but with laughing faces ; 
not like the miner to his hole, nor 
the operative to his mill, with sad 
steps and emaciated forms, scarcely 
earning enough from day to day to 
keep soul and body together; and 
when sickness comes, or work 
ceases, to be registered as ‘ paupers’ 
and supported by charity. The 
property of the master is the 
savings bank of the slave; and he 
has the right to draw on it for a 
living when no longer able to work. 
After seeing the slaves engaged in 
all their various employments, in 
nearly all of the Southern States, 
the truth compels us to declare 
that we have never seen a blow 
struck upon the body of a slave 
nor witnessed a single instance of 
physical suffering caused by cruelty 
of treatment on the part of the 
master, On the cotton, as well as 
on the rice plantation, we find the 
negro well fed, sufficiently clad, 
lightly tasked, and generally look- 
ing comfortable and contented. If 
this assertion is contrary to the 
‘ generally received opinion, all we 
can say is, that the generally re- 
ceived opinion is an erroneous one ; 
and that it has been produced by 
writers who have drawn on their 
imagination for their facts, and 
whose logic is as false as their fic- 
tions. Uncle Z'om’s Cabin bears no 
resemblance to the real ‘ cabins’ to 
be found on any Southern planta- 
tion ; while the villain of that ro- 
mance could not live a single day 
in any town or village of the South. 

Before leaving the cotton planta- 
tion, perhaps the reader would like 
to look a little more closely into 
the domestic life and social con- 
dition of the slave—to take a peep 
into ‘ Cuffee’s’ cabin, and to see 

02 
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how he and his ‘ Dinah’ pass their 
time in the hours of idleness and 
of rest. And here, we may remark 
that ‘ Cuffee’ and ‘ Dinah’ are gene- 
ral, rather than specific, names for 
the negroes; and that the slaves 
always assume the surnames of 
their owners. For instance, Brown’s 
negroes are all Browns, and Jack- 
son’s are all Jacksons; but in 
‘Christian names’ the slave is at 
liberty to choose for himself ; and 
he generally adopts the most pom- 
pous and ambitious to be found in 
nistory. There is no limit to the 
Cesars, Pompeys, Scipios, Ciceros, 
Hannibals, and George Washing- 
tons among the boys; nor to the 
Lucretias, Lucindas, Cleopatras, 
Marie Antoinettes, Josephines, and 
Victorias among the girls; but 
there are no Harriet Beecher 
Stowes, nor Harriet Martineaus ; 
and probably no ‘Abe Lincolns 
or ‘ Bill Sewards ; while, doubtless, 
a hundred thousand negrokins 


during the past two years have 
been baptized in the names of Jef- 
ferson Davis, Stonewall Jackson, 
Bob Lee, and Beauregard. The 
negro is not only proud to support 


a ‘great name; but still more 
proud to be owned by a rich master. 
*Poor white trash’ is his special 
detestation ; and the slaves of dif- 
ferent owners seldom meet without 
a warm dispute upon this point, 
about which they sometimes quar- 
rel like the servants of the Mon- 
tagues and Capulets. ' In order to 
carry their points, they will put 
the most extravagant estimates 
upon themselves, and the most pre- 
posterous prices upon every item 
of property belonging to their mas- 
ters, sometimes insisting that an 
old family clock is ‘ worf a tousand 
dollar.’ 

We will now pay an evening 
visit to the ‘negro quarters,’ and 
drop in for a moment on Mr. 
Andrew Jackson Marshall and 
Mrs. Lucretia Victoria Marshall, 
who are rejoicing in the first bliss- 
ful quarteroftheirhoneymoon. We 
find them sitting cozily without 
‘company, in their comfortable 
cabin, with a little work-table 
between them, the bride busily 
stitching at one of those small 
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doll-like garments, which seem to 
afford the greatest possible plea- 
sure to young brides of all com- 
plexions addicted to needlework ; 
while the happy husband grins an 
gazes in idle admiration at his 
new-made wife and the object of 
her delicate industry. They rise 
and salute the master with the 
most cordial and respectful defe- 
rence— proud ob de honour ob de 
visit. The cabin is new, and 
newly furnished by the wedded 
pair, whose united savings have 
enabled them to purchase for 
themselves comfortable chairs, a 
nice bed, and all the little utensils 
essential to domestic comfort and 
economy. We see nothing here of 
the squalid destitution of an Irish 
‘shanty; encounter no smell of 
pig or whisky; nothing of the 
rags, wretchedness, disease, and 
famine to be found in the huts 
and holes and caves of the beggars, 
paupers, and sometimes even of 
the poor labourers of Ireland and 
even England, The slaves are 
never stinted in food, but are 
served with abundant ‘rations’ of 
meat and vegetables every day, 
‘hog and hominy’ being the stan- 
dard dish of the slave as well as 
of the master, with hot coffee in 
the morning, and all the various 
kinds of fruits in their season. In 
fine weather they generally take 
their meals in the open air; and 
breakfast and dinner, in the busiest 
time of the year, is usually sent to 
them in the field. In the summer 
season they are allowed an hour 
for breakfast, and from two to 
three hours for dinner. The women 
enjoy so high a degree of health 
from regular exercise, temperate 
living, and from their unrestrained 
mode of dress, that the functions 
of maternity lose much of their 
pains and perils. A month is 
allowed the mother for her ‘ con- 
finement ; but one often sees them 
with an infant in their arms less 
than a week old, singing and dancing 
about the plantation, none the 
weaker, but all the merrier for the 
precious burthen they have borne. 

To return to Mr. and Mrs, Mar- 
shall, and how they got married. 
They are both young and rather 
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comely ; and Andrew Jackson had 
been making ‘sweet eyes’ to 
Lucretia Victoria for a year or 
more—in fact, there had long been 
an ‘understanding’ between the 
lovers amounting to an ‘engage- 
ment.’ When Lucretia was teased 
about Andrew, she would shake 
her shiny shoulders, ‘give a side- 
glance and look down, and no 
doubt would have blushed like a 
poppy if she could, With the 
paradise of matrimony in view, 
they saved their little earnings, 
finally amounting to several hun- 
dred dollars ; and when the fulness 
of time and love had come, they 
asked the master’s permission to 
marry. The ceremony is very 
primitive and simple, and gene- 
rally performed by a ‘Coloured 
Preacher, or by a pious or ‘pray- 
ing negro’ of the Methodist or 
Baptist ‘persuasion.’ Sometimes 
the wedding takes place in the 
Church, sometimes in the cabin, 
and not unfrequently in the mas- 
ters mansion. The nuptials of 
Andrew and Lucretia, who are 
favourites on the plantation, were 
celebrated one fine morning on the 


beautiful lawn, shaded with trees, 
in front of the mansion, in presence 
of the whole congregation of slaves 


all decked out in ribbons and 
wreaths, and feasting and dancing 
was the order of the day—the day 
in the feeling of those two happy 
souls,for which all other days were 
made. The whole plantation has 
a holiday,and the festive fun rages 
‘fast and furious’ from daybreak 
till ‘bedtime.’ We have seen the 
Terpsichorean Pythons and Py- 
thonesses of Paris, ‘inspired’ to 
madness by Strauss’s band, play- 
ing the intoxicating music of 
‘Dixie-—a melody by the way 
which no first-class hand-organ 
in Europe can now get on without 
—but we have never witnessed 
anything that equalled in hearti- 
ness and abandon the agony of a 
‘Plantation Breakdown,’ And all 
this extravagance and excess of 
motion is not stimulated by liquor, 
but by an exuberance of physical 
health—and may we not add, of 
happiness—which puts such ‘life 
and mettle in their heels.’ 
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Of the religious element of the 
negro, we will only say that, when 
‘converted,’ he devotes himself to 
‘ de worship ob de Lord’ with equal 
earnestness and enthusiasm. His 
superstitions are as great as his 
ignorance is profound ; but not more 
so than those entertained by the 
honest class of Irish Romanists, 
whose credulity is fostered by the 
priests for the benefit of the 
Church, Periodical ‘revivals’ 
sweep over the plantations like an 
epidemic, when the merry tinkling 
of the banjo gives place to a more 
sombre and sonorous species of 
music, And then one may hear 
rising from evening ‘camp meetings’ 
groans of penitence, cries for mercy, 
and shouts of joy, mingled with 
hymns of praise, ‘beeting the 
heavenward flame’ of devotion to 
the orthodox tune of ‘Old Hun- 
dred’ in words as ludicrous as 
these :— 


De Lord he lub de niggar well ; 
He know de niggar by de smell ; 
And when de niggar chilun ery, 
De Lord he gib em possum pie. 


Let us now see how the negro 
fares on a sugar estate in Louisiana. 
And here we find the climate hotter, 
and the labour heavier than upon 
either of the plantations we have 
visited. And yet these tough 
‘woolly heads’ can work or sleep 
uncovered at noon-day, where the 
white man’s skin would blister, or 
his brain would be paralysed by a 
sun-stroke. On a sugar plantation 
there is seldom ‘ slack work’ during 
any part of the year. ‘The plough- 
ing, planting, hoeing, cutting, and 
grinding seasons tread upon the 
heels of each other, and keep all 
hands busy all the year round, and 
sometimes even the work ‘ by 
gangs’ is continued through the 
night. And yet the labour is 
lightened and enlivened by songs 
‘adapted ‘to the occasion, which 
make the night noisy, if not me- 
lodious; while the fires of the 
sugar-boilers light up the whole 
neighbourhood; and the atmo- 
sphere is redolent of the sweet 
odour of the steaming juice flowing 
in saccharine streams from the 
mills, The packing, rolling, and 
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lifting of the large boxes and 
casks of sugar and molasses is 
heavy work; but the herculean 
strength of the ‘big buck nigger’ 
is equal to the task. We do not 
find, even upon the sugar estate, 
that the slave is either over-worked 
or under-fed. He has plenty of 
meat and vegetables to eat; and 
while the juice is in the cane he 
is seldom seen without a stick in 
his mouth. Now and then he has 
a glass of whisky to drink; but 
water, pure and simple, is his 
usual beverage. His occupation 
being in the open air, his habits 
regular, and his food wholesome, 
the average health of the slave is 
about as good as that of the horse. 
Intemperance, and the common 
vices of city life, the manifold 
diseases of the white man, are 
quite unknown to him. With a 
palate unimpaired by artificial food, 
and with that blessed capacity for 
rest which follows and compensates 
toil, the negro eats with a relish 
which the spoiled appetite of the 
white man can scarcely appreciate, 
and sleeps with a profundity of 
repose which only well-fed animals 
can enjoy. 

We will now leave the ‘ old plan- 
tation’ and the bucolic phase of 
slavery, and take a last look at the 
negro under the modifications and 
among the surroundings of city 
life. Let us pay him a visit in the 
metropolis of New Orleans, where 
he is chiefly employed in ‘ handling’ 
the crops in marketable form, which 
we have seen him cultivating on 
the plantations. The ‘ Crescent 
City,’ before it was blighted by 
War and blasted by Butler—twin 
curses never to be forgotten—was 
the great depét and market for the 
products of the Southern States ; 
and its long /evees were piled with 
bales of cotton, hogsheads of mo- 
lasses, boxes of sugar, casks of 
tobacco, &c. &c., all poured into 
the lap of commerce by fifty thou- 
sand miles of navigable rivers. 
White labour, mostly Irish, here 
competes with the labour of the 
slave, as white men can live on 
the shady side of the streets, and 
do their work in the cool of the 
day. City work being less simple 
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than agricultural work, requiring 
some brains as well as muscle, we 
find more white labourers than 
slaves in the streets and on the 
wharves of New Orleans; and 
Trish ‘ waiters’ have crowded out 
the coloured boys from the grand 
‘St. Charles Hotel.’ 

It was a pleasant Sabbath mor- 
ing in New Orleans, when a gen- 
tleman called and proposed to 
dispossess us of our dle pre- 
judices by a visit to the principal 
slave-market of the city. Having 
a strong natural repugnance to 
horrible sights, it was with some 
reluctance that we consented to 
witness the painful scene. Aboli- 
tion tracts, novels, newspapers, and 
picture books, had so impressed us 
with the ‘ horrors of the Southern 
slave-pens,’ that the idea of seeing 
all this living misery produced that 
sensation of heart-sickness—a sort 
of moral mal de mer, which one 
might feel on ‘ assisting’ at an exe- 
cution. We expected to see a 
pitiful mass of miserable humanity 
huddled together in wretchedness 
and rags, cowering under the over- 
seers lash; weeping wives about 
to be separated from their hus- 
bands, children to be torn from 
their parents ; and all the natural 
instincts and sentiments of huma- 
nity, and even of animality out- 
raged, lacerated, and trampled in 
the dust. But such was not the 
‘entertainment’ to which we were 
invited. Instead of this ideal pic- 
ture of intolerable wrong and un- 
utterable suffering, what did we 
behold? A large and comfortable 
hall, with long rows of seats on 
either side, filled with some two 
hundred coloured ‘ boys’ and ‘ girls, 
all neatly dressed in their ‘ Sun- 
day’s best,’ under the care of a very 
polite ‘agent’ who had them for 
sale, and who set forth their various 
qualities and recommendations in 
a manner particularly flattering to 
negro vanity. As we walked down 
the side of the hall occupied by the 
* boys, —the oldest of them are also 
called ‘ boys,—they rose one after 
another and begged us to buy them 
in the most importunate manner, 
and in words like these :—‘ Please, 
massa, buy me; I’ze sound; Ize 
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neber sick; P%e,fuss-rate coach- 
man; Ize wort tousand dollar ; 
dat ar’ nigger he not worf five hun- 
dred.’ In language similar to this 
they pressed us,hard to buy them ; 
extolling themselves in themost 
superlative ‘terms —their’ health, 
their youth, their ingenuity, their 
amiability ; and sometimes adding 
the ne plus ultra to their qualifica- 
tions by saying—‘ And V’ze berry 
’ligious, and lub my Massa Jesus.’ 
They seemed to be even more 
anxious to get a high price for their 
owners than the agent who had 
them in hand. But this is a matter 
of personal pride, as a slave values 
himself at the price he brings in 
market ; and a two thousand dollar 
nigger holds his head twice as high 
as one who brings but half as 
much, 

In passing before the long row of 
girls, all looking so smart in their 
holiday ‘finery,’ we were still more 
urgently besieged to buy; and in 
some cases the seductive coquetry 
of the women to dispose of them- 
selves was sadly ludicrous; while, 
to one of our party, the fascination 
of a‘ good bargain’ proved irresis- 
tible. Captain —— bought a 
* dressing-maid’ for his wife on the 
spot—an attractive-looking ‘ girl’ 
of twenty, who pleaded to become 
his slave in looks and tones that 
could not be refused—‘ Ah, massa, 
do buy me! I like your looks. 
Tze good to sew, to cook, to dress 
missus’ hair, and to mind the 
babies.’ All this, and much more 
of the same sort of persuasive elo- 
quence, assailed us at every step, 
until it was almost as difficult -to 
get away without making a pur- 
chase as it is to get out of a ‘ lady’s 
charity fair’ with a shilling left in 
the pocket. Even a well-known 
English gentleman who happened 
to be one of the party—a poet, a 
philanthropist, and at that time an 
Abolitionist—was strongly tempted 
to buy a fine ‘boy,’ who greatly 
pleased his fancy, 

Is it wrong, then, to own slaves? 
This is a question to be settled by 
the conscience of each individual. 
One man thinks it wrong to drink 
wine, another thinks it wicked to 
dance, another to play at cards; 
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another to see a hemge-race ora 
cock-fight ; another Wéems it a sim 
to own a brewery, to take a drive 
on Sunday, to go to the theatre, or 
to settle. disputes by going to war. 
‘As a man thinketh, so is he; 
and it is uselegssto quarrel with 
Opinions. Thete ate probably few 
Abolitionists, even of the 
Exeter-hall type, who, had they 
been born in the State of Louisiana, 
and inherited a rich plantation, 
well stocked with slaves, would to- 
day be found lauding Lincoln for 
his edict annihilating all such pro- 
perty, unless owned by his political 
friends, or by persons professing 
loyalty to the Federal Govern- 
ment ! 

But the cruel separation of the 
families of the poor slaves, the 
ruthless rupture of the domestic 
ties, the violation of sentiments 
which even animals feel for their 
mates and for their offspring— 
these are the ‘accursed enormities, 
the ‘outrageous atrocijié® upon 
which the Abolitionists/qre’ perpe- 
tually harping. No doubt wrongs 
and hardships of this description 
are sometimes inflicted; but they 
are extremely rare, and for the 
simple reason that it is for the in- 
terest of the owner to make his 
slaves contented and happy. A 
discontented slave slights his work, 


- wastes property, spreads disaffec- 


tion, and is not worth his keeping. 
We have known runaway slaves to 
return voluntarily when their 
masters punished them by refusing 
to receive them. Husbands and 
wives, parents and children, are 
seldom separated when there exists 
any strong feeling of attachment 
between them. In some instances, 
as among white folks, the conjugal 
tie is anything but a bond of hap- 
piness ; on the contrary, the yoke 
of matrimony is rather a burden 
than a blessing. In such cases it 
is a god-send to the mismatched 
parties to be ‘put asunder? and 
masters are sometimes implored 
by these unhappy ‘partners in 
wedlock’ to be sold apart and sent 
off to different and distant planta- 
tions, 

Such are some of the prominent 
facts, features, and phases of the 
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much-abused system of negro 
slavery in the Southern States of 
America. As to the rights and 
wrongs of the institution which 
has been imposed upon the South- 
ern people by the negro-traders of 
Old England andef New England, 
whose"wealthy sons are now re- 
posing on their fathers’ gains, there 
are honest differences of opinion, 
and we shall not presume to ‘enter 
judgment in the case.’ The world 
is full of wrongs,and let the Nation 
that is without sin cast the first 
stone at the American Confederacy. 
Admit that slavery is wrong, and 
that it should be immediately 
abolished—so is war; but how is 
the evil to be got rid of! What is 
to be done with these 4,000,000 
of slaves, incapable of self-govern- 
ment, incapable even of taking care 
of themselves? This question not 
only bothers philanthropists, but 
baffles statesmen. The proposition 
of gradual Emancipation—to make 
all the’Slayes free in the year 1900 
—is more easily made than carried 
into execution. The Government 
at Washington proposes to buy the 
slaves of the loyal States and take 
those of the rebel States, and pre- 
sent them all with their ‘liberty’ 
in the course of the next thirty- 
eight years. In making this pro- 
posal the Lincoln Government 
concedes the right of property in 
slaves ; but the mathematicians and 
financiers of the Cabinet have not 
stated the probable number to be 
bought nor the aggregate cost of 
the operation—nor, most trouble- 
some problem of all, what they will 
do with them when free. Eight or 
ten millions of negroes at ‘ liberty’ 
to work or steal or starve will be 
an unmanageable element to deal 
with. Even now several of the 
Northern States are legislating free 
negroes out of their territory. What 
will they do when the fountains of 
the great deep are broken up, and 
the black deluge, no longer stayed 
by the barriers of local laws, 
threatens to inundate the North 
with the devastating flood of 
free negroism? The Abolition tuft- 
hunters who now pet and lionize, 
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and get up meetings to exhibit a 
runaway coachman, will have more 
than their hands full of thegg 
fugitive heroes ere long. 

A word in regard to President 
Lineolm’s ‘Emancipation Procla- 
mation, issued on the first of 
January of the present year, and 
designed to go into operation on 
that unhappy day. No manifesto 
ever issued has been more bitterly 
denounced than this; and it will 
continue to elicit the execrations 
of the entire people of the South, 
and the great Conservative majo- 
rity of the North, until the name 
of its author, and the name of the 
political party he represents, are 
sunk into oblivion. It is not only 
unconstitutional, and therefore a 
legal nullity ; it is worse—a posi- 
tive wrong and outrage upon the 
superior race whose property it 
destroys, and whose lives it ex- 
poses, and even outlaws. It pro- 
claims a servile war, inflames the 
brutal passions of the slave, and 
threatens to convert the ‘sunny 
South,’ so late the land of peace, 
prosperity, and happiness, into 
another St. Domingo! It incites 
the slave to escape from his master, 
and justifies him in the use of any 
means necessary to gain his per- 
sonal freedom. This implies 
throat-cutting, and all the savage 
cruelties and brutal barbarities 
which the fierce passions of the 
degraded African are capable of 
perpetrating. And yet the Aboli- 
tion sympathizers of Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Shefiield, who 
have made princely fortunes out of 
the products of slave labour, and 
whose ‘ operatives’ are now starving 
in consequence of this Abolition 
war, are holding meetings to ex- 
hibit a runaway negro, and to pass 
‘resolutions’ complimentary to 
Abraham Lincoln for his permis- 
sion to the slave to rise and kill 
his master! The head reels, and 
the heart sickens at the crimes and 
horrors to be perpetrated under 
the sanction of this infamous and 
atrocious Proclamation. Let the 
curtain fall upon the last act of 
the black and bloody drama. 
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CONCERNING CUTTING AND CARVING: 


Wir some THOUGHTS ON TAMPERING WITH THE Corn OF THE REALM. 


BEHELD, as in a Vision, the 
following remarkable circum- 
stances : 

There was a large picture, by 
that great artist Mr. Q. R. Smith, 
hung up in a certain public place. 
It appeared to me that the locality 
partook of the nature of a market- 

lace in a populous city : and num- 
vers of human beings beheld the 
picture. A little vulgar boy passed, 
and louked at it: his words were 
these: ‘My eye! Ain't it spicy? 
Rather!’ A blooming maiden 
gazed upon it: and her remark 
was as follows: ‘Sweetly pretty ! 
But a man who had long painted 
waggons for agricultural purposes, 
and who had recently painted a 
signboard, after looking at the 
picture for a little, began to im- 
rove it with a large brush, heavily 
loaded with coarse red and blue, 
such as are used for painting 
waggons. Another man came, a 
house-painter : and he touched the 


a, in several parts, with a 
rush filled with that white mate- 
rial which is employed for finishing 
the ceiling of rooms which are not 


very carefully finished. These 
persons, though horribly spoiling 
the picture, did honestly intend to 
improve it ; and they fancied they 
had much improved it. Finally 
there came a malicious person, who 
was himself an artist ; and who 
envied and hated the first artist 
for painting so well. As for this 
man, he busied himself upon the 
principal figure in the picture. He 
made its eyes horribly to squint. 
He put a great excrescence on its 
nose. He painted its hair a lively 
scarlet. And having hideously 
disfigured the picture, he wrote 
beneath it, Q. 2. Smith pinxit, And 
he i out the canvas to all 
his friends, saying ‘ That’s Smith’s 
picture : isn’t it beautiful ? 

Into this Vision I fell, sitting by 
the evening fire. The immediate 
occasion of this Vision was, that 1 
had been reading a little volume, 
prettily printed and nicely bound, 
purporting to be Zhe Children’s 


Garland from the Best Poets, selected 
and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 
There [ had been pleasantly reviv- 
ing my recollection of many of the 
pieces, which I had been taught 
to read and repeat as a boy at 
school, And as I read, a sense of 
wonder grew, gradually changing 
to a feeling of indignation. I said 
to myself, Surely Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s modesty has led him to 
take credit on his title-page for 
much less than he deserves. He 
has not merely selected and ar- 
ranged these pieces from the Best 
Poets: he has also (according to 
his own ideas) improved them. 
We have (I thought) in this volume, 
the picture of Q. R. Smith, touched 
up with red and whitewash, and 
having the eyes and nose altered 
by the painter of signboards. Or 
to speak more accurately, in read- 
ing this volume, we are requested 
to walk through a gallery of paint- 
ings by great masters, almost all 
improved, in many places, by the 
same painter of waggon-wheels, 
with the same large brush filled 
with coarse red. As we go on 
with the book, we come upon some 
poem which we have known all 
our lives: and every word of which 
is treasured and sacred in our 
memory. But we are made to feel 
that this is indeed our old friend : 
but his nose is cut off, and one of 
his eyes is put out. Such was my 
first hasty and unjust impression. 
Every poem of those I remembered 
from childhood, had a host of 
verbal variations from the version 
in which I knew it. In Southey’s 
well-known verses about Zhe Bell 
on the Inchcape Rock, 1 counted 
thirty-seven. There were a good 
many in Campbell’s two poems; 
one called Zhe Parrot, and the 
other about Napoleon and the 
British sailor. So with Cowper's 
Royal George : so with Macaulay’s 
Armada. So with Scott's Young 
Lochinvar: so with Byron’s De- 
struction of Sennacherib: so with 
Wordsworth’s poem as to the dog 
that watched many weeks by his 
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dead master on Helvellyn: so with 
Goldsmith’s Good people all, of every 
sort : so with Mrs. Hemans’ Graves 
of a Household, Mr. Patmore tells 
us in his Preface, that ‘in a very 
few instances he has ventured to 
substitute a word or phrase, where 
that of the author has made the 
piece in which it occurs unfit for 
children’s reading.’ But on my 
first reading of his book, it ap- 

eared that he had made alterations 
i scores, most of them so trivial 
as to be very irritating. But I 
proceeded to investigate. I com- 
pared Mr. Patmore’s version of 
each poem, with the versien of each 
poem contained in the last edition 
of itsauthor’s works, And though 
I found a few variations, made ap- 
parently through careless tran- 
scribing: and though I was an- 
noyed by considerable disregard of 
the author's punctuation and 
capitals ; still it appeared that in 
the main Mr. Patmore gives us the 
pieces as their authors left them : 
while the versions of them, given 
in those books which are put into 
the hands of children, have in 
almost every case, been touched up 
by nobody knows whom. So that 
when Mr. Patmore’s book falls into 
the hands of men who made their 
first acquaintance with many of 
the pieces it contains, in their 
schoolboy days ; and who naturally 

refer the version of them which 
is surrounded by the associations 
of that season: Mr. Patmore will 
be unjustly accused of having cut 
and carved upon the dear old words. 
Whereas, in truth, the present 
generation has reason to complain 
of having been introduced to the 
wrong things in youth: so that 
now we cannot rightly appreciate 
the right things. And for myself, 
my first unjust suspicion of Mr. 
Patmore, speedily dispelled by in- 
vestigation, led me to many 
thoughts upon the whole subject 
of literary honesty and dishonesty 
in this matter. 

It seems to me quite essential 
that a plain principle of common 
faithfulness should be driven into 
those persons who edit and pub- 
lish the writings of other men. 
If you pretend to show us Raphael’s 
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picture, let it be exactly as Raphael 
left it. But if your purpose be to 
exhibit the picture as touched up 
by yourself, do not mendaciously 
call the picture a Raphael. Call 
it what it is: to wit, Raphael 
altered and improved by Snooks, 
If you take a sovereign, and drill 
several holes in it, and fill them up 
with lead, you will be made to feel, 
should you endeavour to convey 
that coin into circulation, that 
though you may sell it for what it 
is worth as a sovereign plugged 
with lead, you had better not try 
to pass it off upon people as a 
genuine sovereign. All this is as 
plain as may be. But there are 
many collectors and editors of 
little poems, who take a golden 
piece by Geldsmith, Wordsworth, 
Campbell, or Moore: and punch 
out a word here and there, and 
stick in their own miserable little 
olug of pinchbeck. And then, 
aving thus debased the coin, they 
have the impudence to palm it off 
upon the world with the super- 
scription of Goldsmith, Words- 
worth, Campbell, or Moore. It is 
needful, I think, that some plain 
principles of literary honesty should 
be instilled into cutting and carv- 
ing editors. Even Mr. Palgrave, 
in his Golden Treasury, is not free 
from some measure of blame; 
though his sins are as nothing 
compared with those of the editors 
of school collections and volumes 
of sacred poetry. Mr. Palgrave 
has not punched out old to stick 
in pinchbeck: but in one or two 
glaring instances, he has punched 
out gold and left the vacant space. 
Every one knows that exquisite 
little poem of Hood’s, The Death 
Bed, ‘That poem consists of four 
stanzas. Mr, Palgrave gives us in 
his book a poem which he calls 
The Death Bed ; and puts at the 
end of it the honoured name of 
Hood. But it is not Hood’s Death 
Bed: any more than a sovereign 
with one half of it cut off would 
bea true sovereign. Mr. Palgrave 
gives us just two stanzas: Hood's 
first and last ; leaving out the two 
intermediate ones. In a_ note, 
whose tone is much too confident 
for my taste, Mr. Palgrave attempts 
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to justify this tampering with the 
coin of the realm. He says that 
the omitted stanzas are very in- 
genious, but that ingenuity is not 
in accordance with pathos. But 
what we want is Hood with his 
own peculiar characteristics: not 
Hood with the corners rubbed off 
to please even so competent a critic 
as Mr. Palgrave. In my judgment, 
the two omitted stanzas are emi- 
nently characteristic of Hood. I 
do not think they are very in- 
genious: they express simple and 
natural feelings: and-they are ex- 
pressed with a most touching and 
athetic beauty. And on the whole, 
if you are to give the poem to the 
world as Hood’s, they seem to have 
an especial right to stand in it. If 
you give a picture of a bison, 
surely you should give the hump: 
even though you may think the 
animal would be more graceful 
without it, We want to have the 
creature as God made it: with the 
peculiarities God gave it. 

The poems which are cut and 
carved to the extremest degree, are 
hymns. There is indeed some 
pretext of reason here: for it is 
necessary that hymns should be 
made, in respect of the doctrines 
they set forth, to fit the views of 
the people who are to sing them. 
Not that I think that this justifies 
the practice of adulterating the 
text. But in the few cases where 
a hymn has been altered so com- 
pletely as to become virtually a 
new composition; and a much 
better composition than it was 
originally : and where the author- 
shipisa matter really never thought 
of by the people who devoutly 
use the hymn ; something is to be 
said for this tampering. For the 
hymn is not set forth as a poem 
written by this man or that: but 
merely as a piece which many 
hands may have brought into its 
present shape; and which in its 
present shape suits a specific pur- 
pose, You don’t daub Raphael’s 
picture with waggon paint; and 
still exhibit it as a Raphael. You 
touch it up according to your 
peculiar views: and then exhibit 
it saying merely, Is not that a nice 
picture? It is nobody’s in parti- 
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cular. It is the joint doing of 
many men, and perhaps of many 
years. But where hymns are pre- 
sented in a literary shape, and as 
the productions of the men who 
wrote them, the same law of 
honesty applies as in the case of 
all other literary work. I observe, 
with very great satisfaction, that 
in the admirable. Book of Praise 
lately published by Sir Roundell 
Palmer, that eminent lawyer has 
made it his rule ‘ to adhere strictly 
in all cases in which it could be 
ascertained, to the genuine un- 
corrupted text of the authors them- 
selves.’ And Sir Roundell Palmer 
speaks with just severity of the 
censurable, but almost universal 
practice of tampering with the 
text. 

I confess that till I examined 
Mr. Patmore’s volume, I had no 
idea to what an extent this literary 
clipping of the coin had gone, even 
in the matter of poetry for clipping 
and altering which there is no pre- 
text of reason. It appears to me a 
duty, in the interest of truth, to 
protest against this discreditable 
cutting and carving. There are 
various editors of school-books, and 
other collections of poetry for the 
young, who seem incapable of 
giving the shortest poem by the 
greatest poet, without improving it 
here and there with their red brush. 
No statue is presented to us with- 
out first having its nose knocked 
off. And of course there is no 
necessity here for squaring the 
poems to some doctrinal standard. 
It is a pure matter of the editor’s 
thinking that he can improve 
the compositions of Campbell, 
Wordsworth, Moore, Goldsmith, 
Southey, Scott, Byron, Macaulay, 
or Poe. So that in the case of 
every one of these manifold altera- 
tions the question is just this 
simple one: Whether Wordsworth 
or some pushing Teacher of Elocu- 
tion is the best judge of what 
Wordsworth should say: whether 
we are to hold by these great poets, 
believing that they most carefully 
considered their most careful 
pieces ; or to hold by anybody who 
chooses to alter them. ‘There is 
something intensely irritating in 
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the idea of Mr. Smith, with his 
pencil in his hand, sitting down 
with a volume of Wordsworth, 
every word in every line of which 
was carefully considered by the 
great poet, and stands there because 
the great poet thought it the right 
word ; and jauntily altering a word 
here and there. The vision still 
returns to me of the sign-painter 
touching up Raphael. But I have 
no doubt whatsoever that Mr. 
Smith or Mr. Brown thinks himself 
quite equal to improving Words- 
worth. The self-sufficiency of hu- 
man beings is wonderful. I have 
heard of a man who thought 
he could improve things better 
than anything of Wordsworth’s. 
Probably you never heard of the 
youthful Scotch divine who lived 
in days when stupid bigotry for- 
bade the use of the Lord’s Prayer 
in the pulpits of the Scotch church. 
That young divine went to preach 
for an aged clergyman who was 
somewhat wiser than his genera- 
tion: and who accordingly told the 
young divine in the vestry before 
service that the Lord’s Prayer was 
habitually used in that church. 
‘Is it necessary, said the young 
divine, ‘that [I should use the 
Lord’s Prayer? ‘ Not at all,’ re- 
plied the aged clergyman, ‘if you 
can use anything better. But the 
young divine was true to his party : 
and he used certain petitions of his 
own, which he esteemed as im- 
provements on the Lord’s Prayer. 
You may be quite sure that in 
the compositions of any careful 
writer, you could not alter many 
words without injury to the writer's 
style. You could make few altera- 
tions which the writer would ap- 
rove. Ina careful style, rely on 
it there was some appreciable 
reason present tothe author’s mind 
for the employment of almost every 
word ; and for each word’s coming 
in just where it does. This is true 
even of prose. And I should fancy 
that few men would long continue 
to write for any periodical the 
editor of which was wont to cut 
and carve upon their articles. You 
remember how bitterly Southey 
used to complain of the way in 
which Lockhart altered his. But 
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all this holds good with infinitely 
greater force in the case of poetry: 
especially in the case of a short 
gems as many of those in Mr. Pat- 
more’s volume. The prose writer, 
however accurate, covers his pages 
a day: each sentence is carefully 
weighed ; but weighed rapidly, 
But the poet has lingered long over 
every word in his happiest verse. 
How carefully each phrase has been 
considered: how each phrase is 
fitted to all the rest! I declare it 
seems to me, there is something 
sacred in the best stanzas of a 
great poet. It is profanation to 
alter a word. And you know, how, 
to the sensitively strung mind and 
ear of the author a single wrong 
note makes discord of the whole: 
the alteration of a word here and 
there, may turn the sublime to the 
ridiculous. And such alterations 
may be made in all good faith, by 
people whose discernment is not 
sharpened to this particular use. 
There was a pretty song, popular 
some years ago, which was called 
What are the wild waves saying? 
The writer had many times heard 
that song: but he hardly recognised 
its name when he heard it once 
asked for by the title of What are 
the mad waves roaring? Let us 
have the poet’s work as he left it. 
You do not know how painfully 
the least verbal alteration may jar 
upon a sensitive ear. I hold that 
so sacred is the genuine text of a 
great poet, that even to the punc- 
tuation; and the capital letters, 
however eccentric their use may be; 
it should be esteemed as sacrilege 
to touch it. Let me say here that 
no man who does not know the 
effect upon poetry of little typo- 
graphical features is fit to edit any 
poet. It seems to me, that Mr. 
Coventry Patmore fails here. It 
is plain that he does not perceive, 
with the sensitiveness proper to 
the editor of another man’s poetry, 
what an effect upon the expression 
of a stanza or a line is produced by 
typographical details, Mr. Patmore 
not unfrequently alters the punc- 
tuation which the authors (we may 
suppose) adopted after considera- 
tion; and which has grown, to 
every true reader of poetry, as much 
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a part of the stanza as its words 
are, Every one knows how much 
importance Wordsworth attached 
to the use of capital letters. Now, 
in the poem entitled Fidelity 
(Children's Garland, p. 248) Mr. 
Patmore has at nine different places 
substituted a small letter for 
Wordsworth’s capital: consider- 
ably to the destruction of the ex- 
pression of the piece: and at any 
rate, to the clipping of the coin 
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Wordsworth left us. In the last 
verse of Poe’s grand poem, The 
Rtaven, Mr. Patmore has, in six 
lines, made jive alterations: one 
quite uncalled for; four for the 
worse. Poe wrote demon: Mr. 
Patmore chooses to make it damon. 
Poe wrote ‘the shadow that Lies 
floating on the floor? Mr. Patmore 
substitutes is for lies : to the detri- 
ment of the sense, And Poe ends 
the stanza thus : 


And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 


Shall be lifted—nevermore ! 


It is extraordinary how many 
variations for the worse Mr. Pat- 
more introduces into the last line. 
He makes it 

Shall be lifted ‘ Nevermore,’ 


ist. The dash before the never- 
more is omitted : a loss. 

ond, The Nevermore is made to 
begin with a capital: which though 
very right in preceding stanzas, is 
here absurd. : 

3rd. The Nevermore is marked as 
a quotation: which it is not. Itis 
one in the preceding stanzas, and is 
properly marked as one: but here 
the mark of quotation is wrong. 

4th. Poe puts, most fitly, a mark 
of exclamation after the nevermore / 
Tf ever there was a stanza which 
should end with that point, it is 
here. But Mr. Patmore, for no 
earthly reason, leaves it out. 

Now, some folk may say these 
are small matters. 1 beg to say 
that they are not small matters to 
any accurate reader: and above all, 
to any reader with an eye for the 
expression of poetry. And no man, 
she has not an eye for these 
minute points, and who does not 
feel their force, is fit for an editor 
of poetry. I am quite sure that no 
mortal, with an eye for such nice- 
ties, will deny, that each of Mr. 
Patmore’s four alterations of one 
line of Poe, is an alteration for the 
worse, I have taken as the proper 
representation of Poe, the best 
American edition of his whole 
works, in four volumes, But if 
you look at the beautiful little 
edition of his poems, edited by Mr. 
Hannay, you will find that the ac- 
curate scholar has given that stanza 


exactly as the American edition 
gives it: and of course, exactly 
right. If Mr. Patmore does not 
understand how indescribably irri- 
tating these little cuttings and 
carvings are to a careful reader or 
writer, he is not the man to edit 
the Children’s Garland,or any other 
collection of poetry. Every one 
can imagine the indignation with 
which Wordsworth the scrupulous 
and Poe the minutely accurate 
would have learned that their best 
poems were, either through care- 
lessness, or with the design of 
making them better, altered by Mr. 
Patmore, even in the matter of 
capital letters and points: and that 
finally the result was to be ex- 
hibited to the world, not as Raphael 
touched up by Smith the sign- 
painter, but as Raphael pure and 
genuine. 

And while thus fault-finding at 
any rate, I am obliged to say that 
though acquitting Mr. Patmore of 
any vain-glorious purpose of im- 
as those Best Poets from whom 
ne has selected his Garland, I 
cannot acquit him of culpable 
carelessness in a good many in- 
stances. Though he may not have 
smeared the great master’s picture 
with red paint, he has not been 
sufficiently careful tu present the 
picture to us unsmeared by any- 

ody else. Except in those ‘very 
few instances’ in which he has 
changed a word or phrase ‘unfit 
for children’s reading,’ we have a 
right to expect an accurate version 
of the text. But it is quite eas 
to point out instances in whic 
Mr. Patmore’s reading could not 
have been derived from any edition 
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of the poet, however bad : nor can 
any one say that Mr. Patmore’s 
reading is an improvement upon 
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the textus receptus. The third and 
fourth lines of Macaulay’s poem, 
The Armada, run as follows: 


When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 


Mr. Patmore makes two altera- 
tions in these lines. For that great 
fleet he reads the great fleet, to the 
detriment alike of rhythm and 
meaning. And for the richest spoils 
of Mexico, he reads the richest stores, 
It is extremely plain that sporls is 
a much better word than stores, 
It was not the stores of Mexico ; 
that is, the wealth stored up in 
Mexico ; that the Armada bore. It 
was the spoils of Mexico; that is, 
the wealth which the Spaniards 
had taken away from Mexico; that 
the Armada bore. It is possible 
that the Spaniards may have taken 
away all the wealth of Mexico: in 
which case the spots and the stores 
would coincide in fact. But they 
would still be totally different in 
conception ; and so exact a writer 
as Macaulay would never confound 
the two things. 

Next, let us turn to Campbell’s 
touching verses entitled Zhe Parrot, 
Campbell put at the top of his 
verses the words, Zhe Parrot: a 
domestic Anecdote. Mr. Patmore 
puts the words, 7'he Parrot : a true 
Story. The poem tells us, very 
simply and beantifully, how a cer- 
tain parrot, which in its early days 
had been accustomed to hear the 
Spanish language spoken, was 
brought to the island of Mull: 
where, we may well suppose, it 
heard noSpanish. It lived in Mull 
for many years, till its green and 
gold changed to grey: till it grew 
blind and apparently dumb. But 
let the story be told in the poet’s 
words : 


At last, when blind and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laugh’d, and spoke no more, 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Malla’s shore ; 

He hail’d the bird in Spanish speech, 
The bird in Spanish speech replied, 
Flapp’d round his cage with joyous screech, 

Dropt down, and died. 


In glancing over Mr. Patmore’s 
reading of this little piece, I am 
annoyed by observing several 


alterations in Campbell’s punctua- 
tion: every alteration manifestly 
for the worse. But there is amore 
serious tampering with the text, 
The moral of the poem, of cou 

is that parrots have hearts st 
memories as well as we. And the 
poem sets out by stating that great 
principle. The first verse is : 


The deep affections of the breast, 

That Heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possess’d 

By human hearts. 


Mr. Patmore has the bad taste, 
not to say more, to leave that verse 
out. I cannot see any good reason 
why. The principle it states is 
one which a word or two would 
render quite intelligible to any 
child. Indeed, to any child who 
could not take in that principle, 
the entire story would be quite 
unintelligible. And I cannot re- 
cognise Mr. Patmore’s treatment of 
this poem as other than an un- 
justifiable tampering with the coin 
of the realm. 

There is another poem of Camp- 
bell’s which fares as badly. Camp- 
bell calls it Napoleon and the British 
Sailor. Mr. Patmore, in his zeal 
for cutting and carving, calls it 
Napoleon and the Sailor: a true 
Story. This poem, like the last, 
sets out with a principle or senti- 
ment; and then goes on with the 
facts. Mr. Patmore takes it upon 
himself to leave out that first verse: 
and then to daub the second verse 
in order to make it intelligible in 
the absence of the first. I hold 
this to be utterly unpardonable. 
It is emphatically Raphael im- 
proved by the sign-painter, And 
the pretext of anything ‘ unfit for 
children’s reading’ will not hold 
here. Any child that could under- 
stand the story, would understand 
this first verse : 


I love contemplating—apart 
From all his homicidal glory, 
The traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon’s story ! 
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Then Campbell’s second verse 
runs thus: 


‘Twas while his banners at Boulogne 
Armed in our island every freeman, 
His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 


Thus simply and naturally does 
the story which follows, rise out of 
the sentiment which the poet has 
expressed. But as Mr. Patmore 
has cut out the sentiment, he finds 
it necessary to tamper with the 
second verse: and accordingly he 
starts in this abrupt, awkward,and 
ugly fashion ; which no true reader 
of Campbell will behold without 
much indignation : and which would 
have roused the sensitive poet 
himself to still greater wrath :— 


Napoleon’s banners at Boulogne 
Armed in our island every freeman, 
His navy chanced, 


And so on. Here, you see, in 
the verse as improved by Mr. 
Patmore, we have two distinct 
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ene ; separated bya comma. 
Mr. Patmore not merely has no eye 
for punctuation; but is plainly 
ignorant of its first principles. If 
any schoolboy, after having had 
the use of the colon and semicolon 
explained to him, were to use a 
comma in such fashion in an 
English theme, he would richly 
deserve a black mark for stupidity; 
and he would doubtless receive 
one. But apart from this lesser 
matter, whieh will not seem small 
to any one with a sense of gram- 
matical accuracy, I ask whether 
it be not too bad that Campbell’s 
natural and beautiful verse should 
be adulterated into this irritating 
caricature of it. 

Let us next test Mr. Patmore’s 
accuracy in exhibiting Sir Walter 
Scott. Everybody knows Lady 
Heron's Song which Sir Walter 
himself called Lochinvar : but which 
Mr. Patmore, eager for change, calls 
Young Lochinvar. Sir Walter’s first 
two lines are these : 


O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best. 


Mr. Patmore cannot render these 
simple lines accurately. He begins 
West with a capital letter: which, 
right or wrong, Sir Walter did not. 
Then he puts a point of exclama- 
tion after West, where Sir Walter 
hasacomma., Sir Walter tells us 
that Lochinvar’s steed was the best : 
Mr. Patmore improves the state- 
ment into his steed is the best. The 
very pettiness of these changes 
makes them the more irritating. 


Granting that Mr, Patmore’s read- 
ing is neither better nor worse than 
the original, why not leave us the 
poem as the great man gave it us? 
Through all that well-known 
song, one is worried by Mr. Pat- 
more’s wretched little smears of red 
paint. The punctuation through- 
out is no longer matter for an im- 

osition: it is matter for a flogging, 
Sir Walter says, 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall : 


Mr. Patmore with his brush makes 
it so bravely. And, eager for change 
at any price, Mr. Patmore gives us 
anew spelling of the name of the 
river Esk. Sir Walter, like every- 
body else, spells that word Esk, 
Mr. Patmore is not content with 
this, but developes the word into 
Eske. Sir Walter describes a cer- 
tain locality as Cannobie Lee: Mr. 
Patmore improves the name into 
Cannobie tea, And finally, the 


song ending with a question, Sir 
Walter ends it with a point of in- 
terrogation, But Mr. Patmore 
impatient of the restraints of 
grammar, concludes with a point 
of exclamation. 

All this is really too bad. Byron 
fares no better: and Mr. Patmore’s 
alterations are of the same irri- 
tating and contemptible kind. 
Byron wrote 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride ; 


Mr. Patmore cannot leave this 
alone, In the first line he reads 


nostrils for nostril: in the second, 


them for it, Now, not only are 
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Byron’s words the best, just be- 
cause Byron chose them: but 
Byron’s description is strikingly 
true to fact. Every one who has 
ever seen a horse fallen, or a horse 
dead, knows how remarkably flat 
the creature lies upon the ground, 
It is startling to find the sixteen 
hands of height when the animal 
was upon his legs, turned to some- 
thing that hardly surpasses your 
knee when the creature is lying 
upon his side. And the head of a 
dead horse, lying upon the ground, 
would show one nostril and not two. 
You would see only the upper one: 
and remark that the warm breath 
of the creature was no longer roll- 
ing through that. These little 
matters make just the difference 
between being accurate and being 
inaccurate: between being right 
and being wrong. 

do not know whether it be 
from a desire to improve Mr. Keble’s 
name, that Mr. eee in his 
Index of Writers, alters it to Keeble, 
[ object likewise to Mr. Patmore’s 
improving Barnfield’s couplet 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast up till a thorn : 


by substituting against for up till. 
The very stupidest child would 
know, after one telling, the mean- 
ing of up tll: and Mr. Patmore’s 
alteration is a destruction of the 
antique flavour of the piece. 

The thoughtful reader, who has 
had some experience of life, must 
have arrived at this conviction : 
that if two or three slices of a le 
of mutton are extremely bad, al 
the rest of the leg is aoa bad 
too. I have not examined the 
whole of Mr. Patmore’s volume : 
but I am obliged to conclude, from 
the absence of minute accuracy in 
the pieces which I have examined, 
that the entire volume is deficient 
in minute accuracy. Now, in a 
book like this, accuracy is the first 
thing. If any scholar were to take 
> a play of Aischylus or Aristo- 
phanes, and find it as carelessly 
edited as several of the poems 
which we have considered, I think 
the scholar would be disposed to 
throw that play into the fire. And 
I cannot for my life see why per- 
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fect accuracy should be less sought 
after by an editor of English poems 
than by an editor of Greek plays, 

But on the general question of 
cutting and carving I would almost 
go so far as to say, that after a 
poem has been current for years, 
and has found a place in many 
memories, not even its author has 
a right to alter it. Nothing, at 
least, but an improvement the most 
extraordinary, can justify such a 
breaking in upon a host of old 
associations. It is a mortifying 
thing, when a man looks, in later 
life, into the volume of his favou- 
rite author, to find that the things 
he best remembers are no longer 
there. Even manifest improvement 
cannot reconcile us to the change, 
When the present writer was a 
youth at College, he cherished an 
enthusiastic admiration for John 
Foster’s Zssays. Let it be said, his 
admiration is hardly less now, I 
read and re-read them in a large 
octavo volume: one of the earlier 
editions, which had not received 
the author’s latest corrections. Yet 
I valued every phrase: and I well 
remember how aggrieved I felt 
when I got an edition with Foster's 
final emendations ; and found that 
Foster had cut out, and toned down, 
and varied, just the things of 
which my memory kept the firmest 
hold. One feels as though one had 
a vested interest in what had been 
so prized and lingered over. You 
know how Wordsworth and Moore 
kept touching up their verses: 
generally for the worse, I do not 
think the last edition which Words- 
worth himself corrected, is the best 
edition of his poetry. In that 
poem of his which has already been 
named, concerning the faithful dog 
on Helvellyn, he made, late in life, 
various little changes: which not 
being decidedly for the better, 
must be held as for the worse. 
For any change from the dear old 
way is for the worse, unless it be 
very markedly for the better. And 
surely, after describing the finding 
of the poor tourist’s body, the old 
way, which was this: 


Sad sight ! the shepherd, with a sigh, 
Looks round, to learn the history : 
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is quite as good as the new way, 
which is this: 


The appalled Discoverer with a sigh, 
Looks round, to learn the history. 


No rule, indeed, can be laid down 
here. No great poet cuts and 
carves upon his own productions 


so much as Mr. Tennyson. You 
remember how 


Revered Victoria, you that hold— 
has changed into 
Revered, beloved, oh you that hold. 


You remember how in the story 
of the schoolboys who stole a litter 
of pigs, the passage, 

We paid in person, scored upon that part 
Which cherubs want : 


Mr. Tennyson’s Felicitous Changes, 
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has now dropped all reference to 
the scoring. And Locksley Hall 
bristles with verbal alterations, 
which every careful reader of Ten- 
nyson knows. One bows, of course, 
in the presence of Mr. Tennyson ; 
and does not venture to set up 
one’s own taste as against his. Yet, 
let me confess it, I miss and I 
regret some of the old things. 
Doubtless there are passages which 
at the first were open to hos- 
tile criticism, and which met it: 
which now have been raised above 
all cavil, There is that passage in 
the Dream of Fair Women, which 
describes the death of Iphigenia. 
She tells of it herself. Here is the 
verse as it stands even in the 
seventh edition : 


The tall masts quivered as they lay afloat, 
The temples and the people and the shore ; 
One drew a sharp knife thro’ my tender throat 
Slowly,—and nothing more. 


Every one feels how unpleasant 
is the picture conveyed by the last 
two lines, It passes the limits of 
tragedy, and approaches the physi- 
cally revolting. It is, likewise, 
suggestive rather of the killing of 
a sheep or pig, than of the solemn 
sacrifice of a human being. I con- 
fess, | incomparably prefer the 
simplicity of the inspired state- 
ment: ‘And Abraham stretched 
forth his hand, and took the knife 
to slay his son.” We don’t want 
any details as to how the knife was 
to be used; or as to the precise 
point at which it was to let out 
life. It would jar, were we to read, 
‘ Abraham stretched forth his hand, 
and was just going to cut Isaac’s 
throat. Now Mr. Tennyson is 
worse than that: for he gives us, 
doubtless with painful accuracy, 
the account of the actual cutting of 
the throat. Then, besides this, 
Mr. Tennyson’s verse, as it used to 


stand, was susceptible of a wrong 
interpretation. 1 do not mean that 
any candid reader would be likely 
to mistake the poet’s sense: but I 
mean that an ill-set critic would 
have occasion for misrepresenting 
it. You may remember that a 
severe critic did misrepresent it. 
In an ancient Review, you may see 
the verse printed as I have given 
it above: and then the critic goes 
on to say something like this: 
‘What an unreasonable person 
Iphigenia must have been! “ He 
cut my throat: nothing more :” 
what more could the woman pos- 
sibly want? Of course, we know 
what the poet meant : but, in strict- 
ness, what he meant he did not 
say. But look to the latest edition 
of Mr. Tennyson’s poems ; and you 
will be content. Here is the verse 
now. You will see that it has 
been most severely cut and carved ; 
but to a most admirable result : 


The high masts trembled as they lay afloat ; 
The towers, the temples wavered, and the shore ; 
The bright death quivered at the victim’s throat, 
Touched, and I knew no more. 


I should fancy, my friend, that 
you have nothing to say against 
such tampering with the coin, 
This is as though a piece of baser 
metal were touched with the philo- 
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sopher’s stone, and turned to gold. 

And there have been cases in which 

a very felicitous change has been 

made by one man upon the writ- 

ing of another. A single touch 
P 
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has sometimes done it. I wonder 
whether Mr. Palgrave was aware 
that in giving in his book those 
well-known verses Z'o Althea from 
Prison, which he rather absurdly 
describes as by Colonel Lovelace 
(why does he not tell us that his 
extracts from a greater poet are by 
William Shakespeare, “squire ?), 
there is one verse which he has not 
given as Lovelace wrote it, 


When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fetter’d to her eye, 

The birds, that wanton in the air, 
Know no such liberty. 


Lovelace wrote ‘the gods that 
wanton in the air’: and birds was 
substituted by Bishop Percy. It 
is a simple and obvious substitu- 
tion: and the change is so greatly 
and so unquestionably for the 
better, that it may well be accepted : 
as indeed it has universally been. 

The mention of a happy substi- 
tution naturally suggests the most 
unhappy substitution on record. 
You may remember how the great 
scholar, Bentley, puffed up by his 
success in making emendations on 
Horace and Terence, unluckily took 
it upon himself to edit Milton. 
And here indeed, we have, with a 
vengeance, Raphael improved by 
the painter of waggons. Milton 
wrote, as everybody knows : 

No light, but rather darkness visible : 


but Bentley, eager to improve the 

line, turns it to 

No light, but rather a transpicuous 
gloom. 


There is another passage in which 
the contrast between the master 
and the waggon-painter is hardly 
less marked. Where Milton wrote, 


Our torments also may in length of time 
Become our elements : 


Bentley, as an improvement, sub- 

stituted the following remarkable 

passage, 

Then, as ’twas well observed, our torments 
may, 

Become our elements, 


It is to be admitted that the stu- 
pidity of Bentley’s reading, is even 
surpassed by its impudence, Of 
course, the principle taken for 
granted at the beginning of such 
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a work is, that Bentley’s taste and 
judgment were better than Milton’s, 
For, you observe, there was no 
pretext here of restoring a more 
accurate reading, lost through time: 
there was no pretext of giving 
more exactly what Milton wrote, 
There was no question as to Milton’s 
precise words: but Bentley thought 
to make them better. And there 
is something insufferable in the 
picture of the self-satisfied old 
Don, sitting down in his easy-chair 
with Paradise Lost: and, pencil in 
hand, proceeding to improve it, 
Doubtless he was a very great 
classical scholar: but unless his 
wits had mainly forsaken him 
when he set himself to edit Milton, 
it is very plain that he never could 
have been more than an acute 
verbalcritic. Thinking of Bentley's 
Milton, one imagines the Apollo 
3elvedere put in a_hair-dresser’s 
window, with a magnificent wig: 
and dressed in a suit of clothes 
of the very latest fashion. I think 
likewise of an incident in the life 
of Mr. N. P. Willis, the American 
author. When he was at college 
in his youth, the head of his 
college kept a white horse, which 
he was accustomed to drive in a 
vehicle of some kind or other. 
Mr. N. P. Willis and his com- 
panions surreptitiously obtained 
temporary possession of the horse ; 
and painted it crimson, with a blue 
mane and tail. I confess that I 
like Mr. N. P. Willis better for 
that deed, than for anything else 
I ever heard of his doing: and I 
may mention, for the satisfaction 
of my younger readers, that the 
colours used in painting the horse 
were of such a nature, that they 
adhered to the animal for a 
lengthened period, notwithstand- 
ing all endeavours to remove them. 
Now Dr. Bentley, in editing Milton, 
did as it were paint the white horse 
crimson and blue; and then ex- 
hibit it to the world, saying, ‘That 
is Smith’s fine horse!’ Nor should 
it be accepted as any apology for 
like conduct on the part of any 
editor, that the editor in good 
faith has such a liking for these 
colours, that he thinks a horse 
looks best when it looks blue and 
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crimson. And though the change 
made by an editor be not of such 
a comprehensive nature as the 
ainting of an entire horse anew, 
but rather consist of a multitude 
of little touches here and there ;— 
as points changed, capitals left out, 
and whiches for thats ; still the re- 
sult is very irritating. You know 
that a very small infusion of a 
foreign substance can vitiate a 
thing. Two drops of prussic acid 
in a cup of water: two smears of 
red paint across the Raphael: 
affect the whole. I know hardly 
any offence, short of great crime, 
which seems to me deserving of so 
severe punishment, as this of clip- 
jing the coin of the realm of 
Seemetovs. 

There is something, too, which 
irritates one, in the self-sufficient 
attitude which is naturally assumed 
by a man who is cutting and carv- 
ing the composition of another. 
It is an evil which attends all re- 
viewing, and which a modest and 
conscientious reviewer must feel 
keenly, that in reviewing another 
man’s book, you seem to assume 


a certain superiority to him. For 
in every case in which you find 
fault with him, you are aware that 
the question comes just to this: 
whether your opinion or his is 


worth most. To which may be 
added the further question: whe- 
ther you or he have devoted most 
time and thought to forming a just 
opinion on this particular point. 
But when a man sits down not 
merely to point out an author’s 
faults, but to correct them; the 
assumption of superiority is more 
marked still. And everybody 
knows that the writings of great 
geniuses have been unsparingly 
cut and carved by very inferior 
men. You know how Byron sent 
The Siege of Corinth to Mr. Gifford, 
giving him full power to alter it to 
any extent he pleased. And you 
know how Mr. Gifford did alter it ; 
by cutting out all the good pas- 
sages and leaving allthe bad. The 
present writer has seen a man in 
the very act of cutting and carving. 
Once upon a time, I entered a 
steamer which was wont to ply 
upon the waters of a certain noble 
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river, that winds between Highland 
hills. And entering that bark, I 
beheld a certain friend, seated on 
the quarter-deck, with a little 
volume in his hand. I never saw 
a man look more entirely satisfied 
with himself than did my friend ; 
as he turned over the leaves of the 
little volume in a hasty, —— 

fashion ; and jauntily scribble 

here and there with a pencil, I 
beheld him in silence for a time, 
and then asked what on earth he 
was doing. ‘Oh, said he, ‘lama 
member of the committee appointed 
by the Great Council to prepare a 
new book of hymns to be sung 
throughout the churches of this 
country. And this little volume 
is a proof copy of the hymns sug- 
gested : and a copy of it is sent to 
each member of the committee to 
receive his emendations. And as 
you see, I am beguiling my time 
in sailing down the river by im- 
proving these hymns.’ In this 
easy manner did my friend scrib- 
ble whatever alterations might 
casually suggest themselves, upon 
the best compositions of the best 
hymn writers. Slowly and la- 
boriously had the authors written 
those hymns, carefully weighing 
each word; and weighing each 
word perhaps for a very long time. 
But in the pauses of conversation, 
with no serious thought whatso- 
ever, but willing to testify how 
much better he knew what a hymn 
should be than the best authors of 
that kind of literature, did my 
friend set down his random 
thoughts, Give me that volume, 
said I, with no small indignation. 
He gave it to me, and I proceeded 
to examine hisimprovements. And 
I can honestly say that not merely 
was every alteration for the worse ; 
but that many of the alterations 
testified my friend’s utter ignorance 
of the very first principles of me- 
trical composition ; and that all 
of them testified the extreme 
narrowness of his acquaintance 
with that species of literature, 
Some of the verses, as altered by 
him, were astounding specimens 
of rhythm. The only thing I ever 
saw which equalled them was a 
stanza by a local poet, very zealous 
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for the observance of the Lord’s 
day. Here is the stanza: 


Ye that keep horses, read psalm 50 : 
To win money on the Sabbath day, see 
that ye never be so thrifty ! 


In Scotland, we have a psalter 
and a hymnal imposed by ecclesi- 
astical authority: so that in all 
parish churches there is entire uni- 
formity in the words of praise. 
But it worries one to enter a church 
in England, and to find, as one 
finds so often, that the incum- 
bent has published a hymnal, the 
sale of which he ensures by using 
it in his church ; and all the hymns 
in which are cut and carved to 
suit his peculiar doctrinal and 
zesthetical views. The execrable 
taste and the remarkable ignorance 
evinced in some of these compila- 
tions, have on myself, I confess, 
the very reverse of a devotional 
effect. And the inexpressible bad- 
ness of certain of the hymns I have 
seen in such volumes, leads me to 
the belief that they must be the 
original compositions of the editor 
himself. There is an excellent 
little volume of Psalms and Hymns, 
collected by Mr. Henry Herbert 
Wyatt, of Trinity Chapel, Brighton: 
but even in it, one is annoyed by 
occasional neediess changes. In 
Bishop Heber’s beautiful hymn, 
which begins, ‘From Greenland’s 
icy mountains, Mr. Wyatt has 
smeared the third verse. The 
Bishop wrote, as every one knows, 


Shall we, -whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, — 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? 


But Mr. Wyatt substitutes can 
for the shall with which the first 
and third lines begin: a change 
which no man of sense can call an 
improvement. A hymn to which I 
always turn, as one that tests an 
editor, is Bishop Ken’s incompa- 
rable one, commonly called the 
Evening Hymn._1 find, with plea- 
sure, that Mr. Wyatt has not tried 
to improve it: save that he has 
adopted an alteration which has 
been all but universally accepted. 
Bishop Ken wrote, 


All praise to Thee, my God, this night : 
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while most of us, from childhood, 
have been taught to substitute 
Glory for All Praise. And this is 
certainly an improvement. Glory, 
gloria, is certainly the right word 
with which to begin an ascription 
of praise to the Almighty. If not 
in itself the fittest word, the most 
ancient and revered associations of 
the Christian Church give it a pre- 
scriptive right to preference. A 
hymn which no man seems able to 
keep his sacrilegious hands off, is 
Charles Wesley’s hymn, 


Jesu, lover of my soul. 


I observe Mr. Wyatt makes 
three alterations in the first three 
lines of it: each alteration for the 
worse. But I begin to be aware 
that no human being can be trusted 
to sit down with a hymn book and 
a pencil; with leave to cut and 
carve. There is a fascination about 
the work of tampering: and a man 
comes to change for what is bad, 
rather than not change at all. 
There are analogous cases. When 
I dwelt in the country, I was once 
cutting a little path through a 
dense thicket of evergreens; anda 
friend from the city, who was 
staying with us, went out with me 
to superintend the proceedings. 
Weakly, I put into my friend’s 
hands a large and sharp weapon, 
called in Scotland a scutching-knife: 
and told him he might smooth off 
certain twigs which projected un- 
duly on the path. My friend 
speedily felt the fascination of cut- 
ting and carving. And after hav- 
ing done considerable damage, he 
restored me the weapon, saying he 
felt its possession was a tempta- 
tion too strong for him to resist. 
When walking about with the 
keen sharp steel in his hand, it 
was really impossible to a snip- 
ping off any projecting branch 
which obtruded itself upon the 
attention. And the writer's ser- 
vant (dead, poor fellow: one of 
the worthiest though most un- 
bending of men) declared, with 
much solemnity and considerable 
indignation, that in forming a wal 
he would never again suffer the 
scutching-knife to be in any other 
hands than his own, Now, it isa 
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like temptation that assails the 
editor of hymns: and even if the 
editor is a competent man (and in 
most cases he is not), 1 don’t 
think it safe to trust. him with the 
scutching-knife. The only editor 
of hymns whom the writer esteems 
as a perfect editor, is Sir Roundell 
Palmer. For Sir Roundell starts 
with the determination to give us 
each hymn exactly as its author 
left it. It is delightful to read 


‘All praise to Thee, my God, this 
night : and to come upon 


Jesu, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly : 


after ‘Jesu, Saviour of my soul? 
and ‘Jesus, refuge of my soul,’ I 
remark, in Sir Roundell’s book, oc- 
casional signs of having taken a 
hymn from an early edition of the 
author’s works: which in later 
editions was retouched by the 
author himself. Thus James Mont- 
gomery’s ‘Friend after friend de- 
parts,’ is given as first published : 
not as the author left it. In the 
four verses, Montgomery made five 
alterations : which are not shown 
in Sir Roundell’s work. But, as 
one who feels much interest in 
hymnal literature,and who has given 
some attention to it, I cannot refrain 
from saying that in the matter of 
faithfulness, Sir Roundell Palmer’s 
book is beyond question or com- 
parison the best. ‘There is nothing 
second, third, or tenth to it. It is 
first ; and the rest are nowhere. 
Having mentioned the best 
hymnal that I know, one naturally 
thinks of the worst. There is a 
little volume purporting to be 
Hymns collected by the Committee of 
the General Assembly on Psalmody : 
published at Edinburgh in 1860. 
It is to be remembered that the 
Church of Scotland has never ap- 
proved this little volume: the 
committee have published it on 
theirown responsibility. Mr. Wyatt, 
in making his collection, tells us he 
examined thirty thousand hymns, 
and took the best of them, Sir 
Roundeli Palmer also gives us in 
his volume the best hymns in the 
language. But neither Mr. Wyatt 
nor Sir Roundell (both most com- 
petent judges) have seen fit to 
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admit much of the matter con- 
tained in this little compilation. 
So we may conclude, either that 
Mr. Wyatt did not find some of 
these compositions among his thirty 
thousand: or that, having exa- 
mined them, he did not think them 
worthy of admission to his collec- 
tion of about two hundred and 
fifty hymns. Sir Roundell Palmer’s 
hymns number four hundred and 
twelve: and he has not erred on 
the side of exclusion: yet he has 
excluded a good many of the 
Scotch eighty-five. Out of the first 
fifteen of the Scotch book, four- 
teen are unknown to him, AndI 
do not think cutting and carving 
ever went to a length so reprehen- 
sible, as in this volume. As to the 
fitness of the hymns for use in 
church, opinions may possibly 
differ: but I am obliged to say 
that I never saw any collection of 
such pieces so filled with passages 
in execrable taste, and utterly un- 
fit for Christian worship. 

It may amuse my readers, to 
show them George Herbert im- 
proved. Everybody knows the 
famous poem, Zhe Elixir. It con- 
sists of six verses. The Scotch 
reading consists of four. In the 
first verse, three verbal alterations, 
intended as improvements, are 
made on Herbert. ‘Teach me, my 
God and king,’ becomes ‘Teach ws, 
our God and king.’ The second 
verse in the Scotch reading, is un- 
known to Herbert. It is the doing 
of some member of the committee. 
The gold has been punched out, 
and a piece of pinchbeck has been 
put in. Herbert’s third verse is 
omitted. Then comes the well- 
known verse : 


All may of Thee partake : 

Nothing can be so mean, 

Which, with this tincture, ror Toy SAKE, 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


This is improved as follows : 
All may of Thee partake ; 
Nothing so small can be, 
But draws, when acrzv for Thy sake, 
Greatness and worth from Thee. 


You will doubtless think that 
Herbert pure is better than Her- 
bert improved by the sign-painter, 
But the next verse is smeared even 
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worse. Who does not remember 
the saintly man’s words : 


A servant with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine : 

Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that, and the action, fine. 


But, as Sam Weller remarked of 
Mr. Pickwick in a certain contin- 
gency, ‘his most formiliar friend 
voodnt know him,’ as thus dis- 
guised : 

If done beneath Thy laws, 
Even humblest labours shine : 

Hallowed is toil, if this the cause, 
The meanest work, divine. 


Herbert’s temper, we know, was 
angelic: but I wonder what he 
would have looked like, had he 
seen himself thus docked, and 
ainted crimson and blue. No 

oubt, The Elixir, as the master left 
it, is not fitted for congregational 
singing. But that is a reason for 


leaving it alone: it is no reason for 
thus unpardonably tampering with 
the coin of the realm. 

There are various pieces in this 
unfortunate work, whose appear- 
ance in it I can — only on 


this theory. Probably, some day 
when the committee met, a mem- 
ber of committee produced a 
manuscript,and said that here was 
a hymn of his own composition ; 
and begged that it might be put 
in the book. The other members 
read it, and saw it was rubbish: 
but their kindly feeling prevented 
their saying so: and in it went. 
One of the last things many people 
learn, is not to take offence when a 
friend declines to admire their 
literary doings. I have not the 
faintest idea who are the members 
of the committee which issued this 
compilation. Likely enough, there 
are in it some acquaintances of my 
own. But that fact shall not pre- 
vent my saying what I honestly 
believe: that it is the very worst 
hymn-book I ever saw. I cannot 
believe that the persons who pro- 
duced it, could ever have paid any 
attention to hymnal literature : 
they have so thoroughly missed 
the tone of all good hymns. In- 
deed, many of the hymns seem to 


be formed on the model of what, 
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may be called the Scotch Preaching 
Prayer: the most offensive form 
of devotion known; and one en- 
tirely abandoned by all the more 
cultivated of the Scotch clergy. I 
heard, indeed, lately, an individual 
pray at a meeting about the Lord’s 
day. In his prayer, he alluded to 
the Lancashire distress: and in- 
formed the Almighty that the 
patience with which the Lancashire 
people bore it was very much the 
result of their being trained in 
Sunday schools. But, leaving this 
volume, which is really not worth 
farther notice, let me mention, that 
in the first twelve lines of ‘Jesu, 
lover of my soul, there are ten 
improvements made on Wesley. 
‘While the tempest still is high, 
has nigh substituted for high, 
‘Till the storm of life is past, is 
made ‘Till the storms of life are 
past.’ ‘Oh receive my soul at 
last, has And substituted for Oh: 
for no conceivable reason. And 
the familiar line, ‘ Hangs my help- 
less soul on Thee,’ has been turned, 
by the waggon-painter, into ‘Clings 
my helpless soul to Thee.’ Lask 
any intelligent reader, Is not this 
too bad? All my readers know 
that lam a clergyman of theChurch 
of Scotland, for whose use these 
hymns have been so debased and 
tampered with. They never shall 
be sung in my church, you may 
rely on it. And the fact, that this 
cutting and carving lias been done 
so near home, serves only to make 
me the more strongly to protest 
against it. 


If it were not far too large a 
subject to take up now, I should 
say something in reprobation of 
the fashion in which many people 
venture tg cut and carve upon 
words far more sacred than those 
of any poet: I mean upon the 
words of Holy Scripture. Many 
people improve a scriptural text or 
phrase when they quote it: the 
improvement generally consisting 
in giving it a slight twist in the 
direction of their own peculiar 
theological views. I have heard 
of a man who quoted as from 
Scripture the following words: 
‘It is appointed unto all men once 
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to die; and after death Hell.’ It 
was pointed out to him that no 
such statement exists in Scripture: 
the words which follow the men- 
tion of death being, ‘and after this 
the judgment.’ But the misquoter 
of Scripture declined to accept the 
correction, declaring that hethought 
his own reading was better. IL 
have heard of a revival preacher 
who gave out as his text the words 
‘Ye shall all likewise perish.’ 
Every one will know what a wicked 
distortion he made of our Saviour’s 
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warning in thus clipping it. And 
I have heard texts of Scripture 
pieced together in a way that made 
them convey a meaning just as far 
from that of the inspired writers, 
as that conveyed by the well known 
mosaic, ‘And Judas departed, and 
went and hanged himself: ‘Go 
thou and do likewise.’ 

Probably the reader is tired of 
the subject. I thank him for his 
patience in following me so far: 
and I shall keep him no longer 
from something more interesting. 


A. K. H. B. 


LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND. 


THE DORANS. 


ACK DORAN’S cottage, from a bare hillside, 
Look’d out across the bogland black and wide, 

Where some few ridges broke the swarthy soil, 
A patch of culture, won with patient toil. 
The walls were mud, around an earthen floor, 
Straw ropes held on the thatch, and by his door 
A screen of wattles fenced the wind away, 
For open wide from morn till dusk it lay, 
A stool perhaps across, for barring out 
The too familiar porker’s greedy snout. 


Thieves were undreamt-of, vagrants not repell’d, 
The poor man’s dole the pauper’s budget swell’d, 
A gift of five potatoes, gently given, 
Or fist of meal, repaid with hopes of Heaven. 
There Jack and Maureen, Neal their only son, 
And daughter Bridget, saw the seasons run ; 
Poor but contented peasants, warm and kind, 
Of hearty manners, and religious mind ; 
Busy to make their little corner good, 
And full of health, upon the homeliest food. 
They tasted flesh-meat hardly thrice a-year, 
Crock-butter, when the times were not too dear, 
Salt herring as a treat, as luxury 
For Sunday mornings and cold weather, tea ; 
Content if milk the willow noggins crown’d, 
What time their oatmeal-stirabout went round, 
Or large potatoes, teeming from the pot, 
Descended to the basket, smoking hot,— 
Milk of its precious butter duly stript, 
Wherewith to Lisnamoy young Biddy tripp’d. 
Not poor they seem’d to neighbours poorer still, 
As Doran was, before the bog and hill 
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Gave something for his frugal fight of years 

*Gainst marsh and rock, and furze with all its spears, 
And round the cottage an oasis green 

Amidst the dreary wilderness was seen. 

Two hardy cows the pail and churn supplied, 
Short-legg’d, big-boned, with rugged horns and wide, 
That each good spot among the heather knew, 

And every blade that by the runnels grew, 

Roved on the moor at large, but meekly came 

With burden’d udders to delight the dame, 

And in its turn the hoarded stocking swell’d 

Which envious neighbours in their dreams beheld,— 
At thought whereof were bumpkins fain to cast 
Sheep’s-eyes at comely Bridget as she pass’d 

With napkin-shaded basket many a morn; 

But every bumpkin Bridget laugh’d to scorn. 

Who at an evening dance more blithe than she? 
With steps and changes, modest in their glee. 

So true she foots it, and so hard to tire, 

Whilst Phil the Fiddler’s elbow jerks like fire, 
That courting couples turn their heads to look, 
And elders praise her from the chimney-nook 
Amidst their pipes, old stories, and fresh news, 
From twenty decent boys might Bridget choose ; 
For, put the jigs aside, her skill was known 

To help a neighbour’s work, or speed her own, 
And where at camp* or kayleyt could be found 
One face more welcome, all the country round ? 
Mild oval face, a freckle here and there, 

Clear eyes, broad forehead, dark abundant hair, 
Pure placid look that show’d a gentle nature, 
Firm, unperplex’d, were hers; the Maiden’s stature 
Graceful arose, and strong, to middle height, 
With fair round arms, and footstep free and light. 
She was not showy, she was always neat, 

In every gesture native and complete, 

Disliking noise, yet neither dull nor slack, 
Could throw a rustic banter briskly back, 
Reserved but ready, innocently shrewd,— 

In brief, a charming flower of Womanhood. 

The peasant’s life by rights should envy none ; 
*Tis friends with plant, beast, bird, wind, rain and sun; 
He shoots a simple and veracious ken 
At fortunes, motives, characters of men ; 

Nor deem extinct in places poor and rude 

The social glow which does our temper good ; 
Comrades with comrades share the task and game, 
Their joys, hopes, trials, and their pray’rs the same ; 
And youthful hearts enrich with love and mirth 
The summer twilight, and the winter hearth. 


* ‘Camp,’ a meeting of girls for sewing, spinning, or other work, ending with a 
dance. 


+ ‘Kayley,’ a casual gathering of neighbours for gossip. 





Peasant Life, 


Should discontent arise, or love of change, 
With small forecasting can the youth outrange; 
Shift service ; quick across the channel borne, 
Put in his hook to Scotch or English corn ; 
A playmate of th’ adventurous ocean-tide, 
Climb from his fishing-boat some tall ship’s side ; 
Or quit his inland valley to pursue, 
Far east or westward, life and chances new. 
To toil accustom’d, and untaught to care 
For beds of down, smooth words, and dainty fare. 
More than the men, poor girls are strong and free, 
Compared with sisters of a set degree 
In tight-rope middle class or blasé rank ; 
Rough work is better than a pining blank ; 
Nor call her fetter’d, who can trust her hands 
For food in other houses, other lands ; 
Her native powers a natural part may choose ; 
She weds, if wed she will, or can refuse ; 
Plain duties all her management employ, 
Snatch’d from vague hope, and pleasure sure to cloy ; 
Her cares and griefs are less, being well-defined, 
Nor blur the memory, nor corrode the mind. 
Is low lot worst? The faith of such is best 
In those ideal things which make the zest 
And power of life ; their limitation keeps 
The soul compact; light cares they have, sound sleeps ; 
Their day, within a settled course begun, 
Sees the small task advancing with the sun, 
However small, with satisfaction sees, 
And fills with calm its well-earn’d hour of ease. 
Nay, gold, whose mere possession less avails, 
Far-glittering, decks their world with faery tales. 
Who grasp at rope or poison, trigger, knife P— 
The working poor grow seldom tired of life. 
Mark the great evil of a low estate : 
Not Poverty, but Slavery,—one man’s fate 
Too much at mercy of another’s will. 
Doran has prosper’d, but is trembling still. 
Our Agent’s lightest word his heart can shake, 
And even the Bailiff’s eyebrow bids him quake. 
But Bridget’s happy. Health, good temper, beauty, 
Work to be done, amusement after duty, 
A clear untroubled mind, a tranquil heart, ° 
Giood neighbours, in whose lives she has her part, 
A decent father, a religious mother,. 
The pride of all the parish in a brother, 
And Denis Coyle for sweetheart, where the voice 
Of Jack and Maureen praise their daughter’s choice— 
More could she ask? for grief and care not yet, 
Ancient tax-gatherers, dunn’d her for their debt. 
Youth’s joyous landscapes round her footsteps lay, 
And her own sunshine made the whole world gay. 
Jack and his wife, through earlier wedded years, 
Untroubled with far-sighted hopes and fears, 
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Within their narrow circle not unskill’d, 

Their daily duties cautiously fulfilled, 

Of house and farm, of bargain and of pray’r ; 

And gave the Church and gave the Poor a share, — 

Each separate gift by angels put in score 

As plain as though ’twere chalk’d behind the door ; 

Content themselves to neither write nor read, 

But of their children’s learning proud indeed, 

And most of Neal, who step by step had pass’d 

His mates, and trod the master’s heels at last. 
Good Maureen gazed with awe on pen and ink, 

On books with blindest reverence. Whilst we think 

The Dark and Middle Ages flown away, 

Their dreams and notions crowd us round to-day, 

Alive in myriad brains. Our dame believed, 

Firmly as saints and angels she received, 

In witchcraft, lucky and unlucky times, 

Omens and charms, and fairy-doctors’ rhymes 

To help a headache, or a cow fall’n dry ; 

Strong was the malice of an evil eye; 

Keen were those hags of dawn, who skimm’d the well, 

And robb’d the churning by their May-day spell ; 

The gentle race, whom youngsters now neglect, 

From Maureen never miss’d their due respect ; 

And when a little whirl of dust and straws 

Rose in her pathway, she took care to pause 

And cross herself; a twine of rowan-spray, 

An ass’s shoe, might keep much harm away; 

Saint Bridget’s candle, which the priest had blest, 

Was stored to light a sick-bed. For the rest, 

She led a simple and contented life, 

Sweet-temper’d, dutiful, as maid and wife; 

Esteem’d her husband’s wisdom for profound, 

And loved and praised her children out of bound. 
Jack was a plodding man, who deem’d it best 

To hide away the wisdom he possess’d ; 

Scant were his words, avoiding all dispute, 

But much experience in his mind had root ; 

Most deferential, but you might surprise 

A secret scanning in the small grey eyes; 

Short, active, though with labour’s trudge, his legs ; 

His knotted fingers, like rude wooden pegs, 

Still firm of grip; his breath was slow and deep ; 

His hair unbleach’d with time, a rough black heap. 

Fond, of a night, to calmly sit and smoke, 

While neighbours plied their argument or joke, 

To each he listen’d, seldom praised or blamed, 

All party-spirit pradently disclaim’d, 

Repeating, with his wise old wrinkled face, 

‘I never knew it help a poor man’s case ;’ 

And when they talk’d of ‘ tyrants,’ Doran said 

Nothing, but suck’d his pipe and shook his head. 
In patient combat with a barren soil, 

Jack saw the gradual tilth reward his toil, 
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Where first his father as a cottier came 

On patch too poor for other man to claim. 

Jack’s father kept the hut against the hill 

With daily eightpence, earn’d by sweat and skill ; 

Three sons grew up; one hasted over sea, 

One married soon, fought hard with poverty, 

Sunk, and died young; the eldest boy was Jack, 

Young herd and spadesman at his father’s back, 

With every hardship sturdily he strove, 

To fair or distant ship fat cattle drove, 

(Not theirs, his father had a single cow), 

And cross’d the narrower tides to reap and mow. 

A fever burn’d away the old man’s life ; 

Jack had the land, the hovel, and a wife; 

And in the chimney’s warmest corner sat 

His good old mother, with her favourite cat. 
Manus, now dead (long since, on ‘ cottier-take,’ 

Allow’d cheap lodgment for his labour’s sake) 

Contriving days and odd half-days to snatch, 

By slow degrees had tamed the savage patch 

Beside his hut, driven back the stubborn gorse, 

Whose pounded prickles meanwhile fed his horse, 

And crown’d the cut-out bog with many a sheaf 

Of speckled oats, and spread the dark-green leaf 

Where plaited white or purple blooms unfold 

To look on summer with an eye of gold, 

Potato-blossoms, namely. Now, be sure, 

A larger rent was paid; nor, if secure 

Of footsole-place where painfully he wrought, 

Would Manus grumble. Year by year he sought 

A safeguard; but the Landlord still referr’d 

Smoothly to Agent, Agent merely heard, 

And answer’d—‘ We'll arrange it by and by; 

Meanwhile, you’re weil enough, man; let it lie,,— 

tesolved to grant no other petty lease, 

The ills of petty farming to increase. 

Old Manus fled, they treated Jack the same; 

Sir Ulick’s years went on; stout Pigot came ; 

New lord, new rule; Jack found his little all 

At this new Viceroy’s mercy, which was small. 

With more than passive discontent he look’d 

On tenancies like Jack’s, and ill had brook’d 

The whisper of their gains. He stood one day, 

Filling the petty household with dismay, 

Within their hut, and saw that Paudeen Dhu, 

The bailiff, when he call’d it ‘ snug,’ spoke true. 
The patch’d, unpainted, but substantial door, 

The well-fill’d dresser, and the level floor, 

Clean chairs and stools, a gaily-quilted bed, 

The weather-fast though grimy thatch o’erhead, 

The fishing rods and reels above the fire, 

Neal’s books, and comely Bridget’s neat attire, 

Express’d a comfort which the rough neglect 

That reign’d outside forbade him to expect. 
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Indeed, give shrewd old cautious Jack his way, 

The house within had shown less neat array, 

Who held the maxim that, in prosperous case, 

"Tis wise to show a miserable face ; 

A decent hat, a wife’s good shawl or gown 

For higher rent may mark the farmer down ; 

Beside your window shun to plant a rose 

Lest it should draw the prowling bailiff’s nose, 

Nor deal with whitewash, lest the cottage lie 

A target for the bullet of his eye; 

Rude be your fence and field—if snug and trim 

A cottier shows them, all the worse for him. 

To scrape, beyond expenses, if he can, 

A silent stealthy penny, is the plan 

Of him who dares it—a suspected man ! 

With tedious, endless, heavy-laden toil, 

Judged to have thieved a pittance from the soil, 

But close in reach of Bridget’s busy hand 

Dirt and untidiness could scarcely stand ; 

And Neal, despite his father’s sense of guilt, 

A dairy and a gable-room had built, 

And by degrees the common kitchen graced 

With many a touch of his superior taste. 

, Jack had been urged, and thought the counsel good, 

‘Go, delve the prairie, clear the Western wood ; 

There, with your little purse and vigorous arm, 

Be king (for so you may) of house and farm,’ 

But kindly to his native nook he clung,— 

Too old his mother, and his babes too young, 

His wife too timid,—till he found at last 

His own brisk day for enterprise gone past, 

And took to hoping, though without a lease, 

The Lorp would let them pass their age in peace, 

And leave the children settled well in life: 

Such was the pray’r of Jacky and his wife. 
When manly, godly counsels took the rule, 

And open’d to her young a freer school, 

Poor Erin’s good desire was quickly proved ; 

Learning she loves, as long ago she loved. 

The peasant, sighing at his own defect, 

Would snatch his children from the same neglect ; 

From house and hut, by hill and plain, they pour 

In tens of thousands to the teacher’s floor ; 

Across the general island seems to come 

Their blended voice, a pleasing busy hum. 

Our little Bridget, pretty child, was there, 

And Neal, a quick-eyed boy with russet hair, 

Brisk as the month of March, yet with a grace 

Of meditative sweetness in his face; 

To Learning’s Temple, which made shift to stand 

In cowhouse form on great Sir Ulick’s land, 

(Who vex’d these schools with all his pompous might, 

Nor would, for love or money, grant a site), 
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Each morn with merry step they cross’d the hill, 
And soon could read with pleasure, write with skill, 
Amaze from print their parents’ simple wit, 
Decypher New-World letters cramply writ ; 

But Neal, not long content with primers, read 
‘ Rings round him,’ as his mother aptly said ; 
Sought far for books, devour’d whate’er he found, 
And peep’d through loopholes from his narrow bound. 

From day to day th’ unresting finger steals 

Of Time’s great clock, with all the stars for wheels, 
Transmuting worlds, and every small thing too ; 
The boy to man, the girl to woman grew; 
Jack stiffen’d; Maureen’s hair was streak’d with white; 
The good old grandam vanish’d from their sight. 
And now, their Tullagh neighbours being at feud 
With Pigot, much calamity is brew’d. 
They fain would stand aloof; they know full well 
What Pigot’s touch can do; and sad to tell, 
Sickness, thin harvests, have reduced their store. 
They barely keep their footing, and no more. 
The times are bad, and threat’ning to be worse ; 
Swift ebb the gains that slow had filled their purse ; 
Not long ago they once more underwent 
New valuation, and increase of rent, 
Nor find it easy to avoid arrears ; 

Sut no complaint or plea Jack Doran dares. 
All round him, upon both estates, he sees 
Old tenants losing place, by slow degrees ; 
No leases granted or renew’d ; the serf 
Hemm’d from his once free space of moor and turf; 
To grazing, here, the various tillage yields ; 
There, wide-spread farms absorb the petty fields ; 
New competitions, favouritism, and all 
The schemes political and personal 
That selfishness and sense of power inspire 

Work every move, and more and more require 
All privilege and profit from the land 
To rest completely in the great folk’s hand, 
Accorded, changed, withheld, at their command. 
Jack, like his neighbour-tenants, well might groan ; 
But all Jack’s pray’r is, to be let alone. 
He long has struggled, with some poor success, 
Unaided,—now, when harder fortunes press, 
Might they, who will not succour, cease to frown, 
Nor track his tottering steps to fling him down! 


(To be continued.) 
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By Frances Power Copse. 


HE world’s beauty is for ever 
young, but the world’s awe and 
terror are rapidly passing away. 
The halo of mystery which once 
hung over a hundred hills and 
groves and caverns is dissipating 
before our eyes like a resolvable 
nebula in Lord Rosse’s telescope. 
The Sphynx is no enigma now. 
That solemn face, blasted by the 
suns and storms of sixty centuries, 
has been admirably photographed, 
and we shall no doubt all place it 
shortly, along with other interest- 
ing characters, as a carte de visite 
in our albums. Dagon, the ‘ thrice- 
battered god of Palestine, who 
seemed to us once so awful a 
personage, has been dragged out 
of his grave in Sennacherib’s 
burned and buried palace, and set 
up like a naughty boy in a corner 
in the British Museum. Scylla 
and Charybdis, where are their 
terrors now! Is not Charybdis 
traversed, and does not Scylla echo 
every Monday and Thursday the 
uffs of the steamboats of the 
Messageries Impériales? The cave 
of Trophonius arfd_ the fountain of 
Ammon, Styx and Acheron, Del- 
hic groves and Theban_ tombs, 
ave we not rifled and sketched 
and vulgarized them all? Pic-nics 
are held, as Mr. Trollope assures 


Time writes no wrinkles 
Such as Creation’s dawn 


But here is a sea not dowered 
with the immortal youth of the 
ever-leaping ocean, but dead—dead 
for three thousand years ; aye, dead 
and damned to boot—the accursed 
Lake of Sodom! We confess it 
with shame (for it was a piece of 
crass ignorance), we had never 
constructed out of our moral con- 
sciousness, or out of any book of 
travels, any definite idea of a Dead 
Sea before we actually saw it with 
our eyes. It had remained one of 
those blessed dark corners of the 
imagination, wherein the terrible 
yet peeps out at us,as in child- 
hood awful eyes used to do, from 
the deep bays of the room after 


us, in the valley of Jehoshaphat 
and the very sepulchre of St. James, 
Even that far-off shrine immor- 
talized by Calderon—the terror- 
haunted ‘ Purgatory’ beneath the 
waters of— 
That dim lake 
Where sinful souls their farewell take 
Of this sad world, 


has it not become the scene of 
‘patterns’ to which we blushingly 
confess having once ourselves 
made a pilgrimage—in a tandem! 
r a eee 

sut there is still some faint lin- 
gering shadow of the terrible and 
the sublime in our ideas of the 
Dead Sea—the accursed Asphal- 
tites. True, we have unhappily 
discovered all about it—its topo- 
graphy, hydrography, and chemical 
analysis. We know that birds fly 
over it, and fish swim in it, and 
that the pillar designated as Lot’s 
Wife (or ‘ Mrs. Salter,’ as we once 
heard a child call that ill-fated 
lady) is the result of a secular 
abrasion of certain saline and 
bituminous deposits. Still, when 
all is said, ‘ Mare Mortuum’ is an 
awe-inspiring name. If there be 
anything which ought not to die, 
it 1s a sea—the ‘image of eternity,’ 
the emblem of life and motion, 
which Byron could adjure : 


on thine azure brow, 
beheld thou rollest now. 


dark, when we sat by our mother’s 
knees in the red firelight before 
the candles were brought, and 
heard her stories of wolves and 
lost children in a wood. If it had 
been proposed to us as a prac- 
ticable excursion to visit Ogre’s 
House, or Giant Despair’s Castle, 
or Bluebeard’s Red chamber, we 
should have gone with as nearly 
as possible the same feelings of 
delight as we started for our 
journey on the morning of our 
*Day at the Dead Sea.’ In the 
faint hope that jn this era of 
tourists and readers of tourists’ 
books there may yet survive some 
few as ignorant as ourselves to 
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whom we could convey a share of 
our impressions of interest and 
pleasure, we shall indite a_brief 
record of that little experience. 
‘Better twenty years of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay,’ we are 
often tempted to say. But it must 
be owned there are some days in 
the East which it would be hard 
to parallel with any month in 
Europe, however replete with ex- 
citement and interest. At least, in 
our own lives, ‘a day in Cairo, a 
day at the Pyramids, a day in 
Jerusalem, a day at Baalbec, and 
this day at the Dead Sea,’ have 
had no equals, even in Athens or 
Rome. 

As we are to speak of the land 
where time is counted from sunset 
to sunset, our day must begin, like 
that of Eden, in the evening. 


Mar Saba is not a nice place to 
sleep at—that is to say, for people 
with prejudices on the subject of 
centipedes. The ground where the 
tents of pilgrims are pitched affords 
every possible opportunity for the 
study of those entertaining articu- 
lata, and of course it is quite im- 
possible in a tent to exercise any- 
thing else but hospitality towards 
any visitors who may choose to 
‘drop in.” True that for travellers 
of the nobler sex, the grand old 
monastery of Mar Saba opens its 
doors and offers the purest spiritual 
consolation in the shape of sur- 
passingly excellent raki (the most 
unmitigated aleohol known). But 
for an unholy ‘ Hajjin’ (or female 
pilgrim) like the writer no such 
luck was in store. The convent of 
St. Saba must never be polluted by 
feminine Balmorals, and the so- 
ciety of the centipedes was quite 
good enough for us. It was ac- 
cordingly with no small perturba- 
tion of mind that, before retiring 
to rest, we investigated the manners 
and customs of those remarkable 
creatures. On a small bush of 
broom—the original Planta-genista 
of the most royal of kingly races— 
we discovered about three or four 
dozen of our friends, long and black, 
and vicious-looking in the extreme. 
Placing my gauntlet alongside of 
one of them as a measure, it ap- 
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peared that the centipede was 
somewhat longer than the glove, 
or about six inches from tip to tail. 
All down the sides the little black 
legs moved in the most curious 
way from four or five centres of 
motion (ganglia, I suppose), so that 
he looked like a very fine black 
comb down which somebody slowly 
drew four or five fingers. Did he 
bite, or did he sting, and could he 
crawl fast, and was he not likely 
to establish himself for the night 
where we were keeping open house, 
or rather tent? Nay (frightful re- 
flection), was there anything to 
prevent him and his congeners 
ensconcing themselves in our beds? 
We confess that it was with terri- 
ble misgivings we slept that night 
the sleep of people who have been 
eleven hours in the saddle, and 
burning was our indignation against 
asceticism in general and the pre- 
judices of St. Saba in particular on 
the subject of the admission of 
petticoats to his monastery. The 
good Franciscans at Ramleh (the 
Arimathea of Scripture) had known 
better, and allotted to us a dormi- 
tory, where, however, we had some 
small but assiduous attendants, 
through whose ministrations we 
were (as good people say) ‘grie- 
vously exercised,’ and obliged to 
pass the night in researches more 
nearly connected with entomology 
than with biblical antiquities. 
No; Mar Saba is not a nice place 
to sleep at, but we did sleep in 
spite of the centipedes. For my 
part, at least, I slept so soundly, - 
and with such vivid dreams of far- 
off green woods of the west, and 
dear ones parted by thousands of 
miles, that when wakened at mid- 
night by the howling of the wild 
beasts of the wilderness, it was all 
but impossible to recover the sense 
of reality, or rather to know 
whereon to fix it—on the natural 
home-like dream of the little child 
with her arms around my neck, 
sitting under the old trees, or on 
the weird picture before my eyes 
at the tent door—the wild hollow 
in the desolate hills, and the group 
of our well-armed guard of Arabs 
around the watch-fire ; while be- 
yond them Orion, burning in all 
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the glory of a Syrian night, was 
slowly sinking behind the desert 
mountains of Judza, 

It is strange how everything in 
the simple life of tents suggests 
the analogies of the moral life. A 
journey in the desert is like read- 
ing a series of parables. We are 
then truly ‘ pilgrims and sojourners 
on earth,—the place which has 
known us for one brief day will 
know us no more for ever. We 
really thirst for cooling fountains, 
and pant under the burning sun 
for ‘ the shadow of a great Rock in 
a weary land.’ The simple reali- 
ties of existence, which so rarely 
approach us at all in the orderly 
and over-finished life of England, 
where we slide, without jolt or 
jar from the cradle to the grave, 
along the smooth rails laid down 
by civilization, are present once 
more in the wildernesses of the 
East. That very morning, at Mar 
Saba, as we watched our tents 
taken down, and all traces of our 
brief encampment passing away, 
to be renewed as transitorily else- 
where at night, it forced itself on 
my mind more clearly than ever 
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before, how the noblest aim of life 
could only be 


Nightly to pitch our moving tents 
A day’s march nearer home ; 


—a real full day’s pilgrimage in 
the right direction. And alas! 
per contra, how few of the easily 
numbered days allotted to us seem 
actually to forward us one step 
thitherward ! 

Whether it be from these asso- 
ciations with great realities, or 
from its wondrously healthy effect 
(making ‘ well’ a positive condition, 
and not, as usual, a mere negation 
of being ‘ill’), or from what other 
occult suitability to humanity, I 
know not ; but decidedly the tent- 
life is beyond all others attractive 
and fascinating. At first,. being 
sufficiently fond of the comfortable, 
I dreaded it greatly; but after two 
or three nights, the spell it never 
fails to exercise fell on me, and I 
wished it could go on for months, 
It seems as if, at bottom of the 
Saxon nature, there is some unsus- 
pected corner which always echoes 
joyously to the appeal, 


Let us, then, be up and doing, with a heart for any fate. 


Whether it be 


To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new, 


or to 


Antres vast and deserts idle, 


like those of Mar Saba, it is all the 
same. Only ‘let us goon—on toa 
new life; and let the traces of the 
old be swept away as rapidly as 
may be.’ ‘Let the dead Past bury 
its dead.’ 

Is all this natural and wise, or 
utterly wrong and foolish? I am 
not quite persuaded ; but at any 
rate it is of little consequence to 
decide the question, for our Eng- 
lish climate settles the matter for 
us, practically, very decisively. 
How did Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian ever escape rheumatism 
and catarrh ? 

Our English progress is, I hope, 
of a more real sort than that of the 
Arab, whose tent is the only thing 
connected with him which does 
move. After four thousand years 
the Scheikh of Hebron has pro- 
bably not varied an iota from the 


costume, the habits, or the acquire- 
ments of Abraham. The immobi- 
lity of everything in the East is 
like that of the boulder-stones laid 
at intervals for landmarks across 
the plains, as regularly to-day as 
when Moses cursed the njan who 
should remove them three thousand 
years ago. The tents move, but 
all else is stationary. Our houses, 
on the contrary, remain from age 
to age, while all things else are in 
continual change. Where are now 
the costumes, the habits, the ideas 
of our ancestors, not three thousand 
but three hundred years ago? Yet 
we live in their homes and worship 
in their churches, while the Syrian’s 
tent has moved and changed un- 
counted times in the same interval. 
May those ‘ stately homes of Eng- 
land’ stand firm for many an age; 
and may we never advance to that 
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doctrine of the Yankee in Haw- 
thorn’s J/ouse of the Seven Gables, 
‘that it is an insolence for any man 
to build a house which should out- 
last his own life, and oblige his 
son to dwell in the chambers he 
had designed, and not in those of 
his own original choice? It is 
hardly to be measured, I think, 
how much of the best and tender- 
est family feelings amongst us are 
due to the old house, wherein all 
associations are centred, wherein 
each member of the race feels pride, 
where the pictures of our fore- 
fathers hang side by side on the 
walls, and their dust rests together 
in the vault hard by. Shame is it 
that such deep human feelings as 
these should be soiled by vulgar 
pride of rank or wealth, or mono- 
polized by the rich alone, as if they 
were not equally the birthright of 
the humblest family who could 
possess their English cottage or 
Highland shelty, and who might 
attach to them equally all the affec- 
tions which would sanctify the 
castle or the palace. It is not the 
grandeur of the house, nor the 
artistic merit of the family pic- 
tures, nor the splendour of the 
funeral monuments, which give 
them their power. It is the great 
Divine institution of the family 
which gives to the hearth its 
sanctity, and to the picture, and 
chair, and tree, and grave, their in- 
fluence over our hearts. To raise 
and ennoble the poor we must 
surely in every way possible 
strengthen and elevate the reve- 
rence for family ties? We must 
secure for them the power of earn- 
ing by their industry homes which 
shall be really homes—not lodging- 
houses or temporary tenancies ; 
but homes wherein may grow up 
those sentiments of honest pride, 
of mutual solidarité (making each 
member of the family interested in 
the honour and welfare of all the 
rest), of grateful youth and ten- 
derly nurtured age, which may at 
last drive away the plague of 
pauperism from our land. Wher- 
ever this state of things is ap- 
proached, as in Cumberland, Swit- 
zerland, and parts of France (the 
department of Seine-et-Marne, for 
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instance), the moral results seem 
of unmixed good, whatever may be 
the commercial consequences as 
regards the farming of the land. 
There are dreamers, whose fanati- 
cism, springing from violent recal- 
citration at the world’s wrongs and 
cruelties, we cannot but in a mea- 
sure honour, who would proceed 
on an opposite plan. I suppose 
every heart open to a generous 
feeling, has in youth experienced 
the attraction of some communistic 
scheme wherein labour should be- 
come unselfish, and poverty, with 
all its train of sins and woes, be 
wiped from the destinies of man. 
These philanthropists would say, 
‘ Leave your old houses to perish, 
or turn Leigh-hall into a phalan- 
stery. But if there were no other 
flaws in the project, this one would 
suffice. The family is an institu- 
tion of the Creator, the community 
is an institution of man. However 
well planned, with whatever appa- 
rent provision for the family to 
spread its roots and flourish within 
the walls of the community, the 
tree will in the lapse of time burst 
its way and break down the 
walls, There is a deep, hidden an- 
tagonism between the two, which, 
as each grows, is more and more 
developed. When it comes to a 
contest between God’s plan and 
man’s plan, we can have little doubt 
which will be beaten in the long 
run. Assuredly it-is through the 
Divine institution of the family, 
not against it; by increasing and 
elevating its influence, and restor- 
ing it when it has been crushed out 
by sin and misery, that we shall 
help mankind. 

It was a glorious morning at 
Mar Saba. By four o’clock we were 
all dressed and breakfasting while 
our tents were taken down, and 
some twenty or thirty recalcitrant 
mules and donkeys first caught and 
then laden. A merry and pretty 
scene is the departure from a camp; 
and then, on those bright dawning 
days, the sense of life and health 
becomes an almost exuberant hap- 
piness. We learn there at last— 
what so many of us forget after 
childhood—that simply to exist in 
health is a blessing and a joy ;—to 
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breathe the morning air, awakened 
from the sound slumbers of real 
fatigue—to eat rough food with 
keen appetite—to mount the wil- 
ling, spirited Syrian horse, and 
start for the long day’s travel with 
the sun mounting into the cloud- 
less sky of Palestine, and the wide 
wilderness of hills stretching 
around and away as far as eye can 
reach *—all this is joy of itself. 
We feel inclined to say, as the 
scheik did to Layard, ‘Oh, sor- 
rowful dwellers in cities! May 
Allah have mercy upon them! Is 
there any kef like this, to ride 
through the flowers of the desert ? 
Truly it is better thus (once in a 
way, at all events), than to be for 
ever, ‘with blinded eyesight, por- 
ing over miserable books.’ 

As we rode out of the little 
valley of our encampment, and 
down by the convent of Mar Saba, 
we obtained a complete view of the 
whole hermit burrow, for such it 
may properly be considered. Mar 
Saba is the very ideal of a desert. 
It lies amid the wilderness of hills, 
not grand enough to be sublime, 
but only monotonous and hope- 
lessly barren. So white are these 
hills that at first they appear to be 
of chalk, but further inspection 
shows them to be of whitish rock, 
with hardly a trace of vegetation 
growing anywhere over it. On the 
hills there is sometimes an inch of 
soil over the rock; in the valleys 
there are torrents of stones over 
the inch of soil. Between our 
mid-day halt at Der-binerbeit (the 
highest land in Judea), and the 
evening rest at Mar Saba, our whole 
march had been in utter solitude— 
not a village, a tent, a caravan, a 
human being in sight. Nota tree 
or bush. Of living creatures hardly 
a bird to break the dead silence of 
the world, only a large and 
venomous snake crawling beside 
our track, Thus far from human 
haunts, in the heart of the wilder- 
ness of Judea, lies Mar Saba. Fit 
approach to such a shrine! Through 
the arid, burning rocks a pro- 
found and sharply-cut chasm sud- 
denly opens and winds, forming a 
hideous valley, such as may exist 
in the unpeopled moon, but which 
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probably has not its equal in our 
world for rugged and blasted deso- 
lation. There is no brook or stream 
in the depths of the ravine. If a 
torrent may ever rush down it 
after the thunderstorms with which 
the country is often visited, no 
traces of water remain even in 
early spring. Barren, burning, 
glaring rocks alone were to be seen 
on every side. Far up on the cliff, 
like a fortress, stand the gloomy, 
windowless walls of the convent ; 
but along the ravine, in almost in- 
accessible gorges of the hills, are 
caves and holes half-way down the 
—— the dwellings of the 
1ermits. Here, in a den fit fora 
fox or a hyzena, one poor soul had 
died just before our visit, after five- 
and-forty years of self-incarceration. 
Death had released him, but many 
more remained, and we could see 
some of them from the distant road 
as we passed, sitting in the mouths 
of their caverns, or walking on the 
little ledges of rock they had 
smoothed for terraces. Of course 
their food (such as it is) is conveyed 
to them, or let down from the 
cliffs from the convent at needful 
intervals. Otherwise they live ab- 
solutely alone—alonein this hideous 
desolation of nature, with the lurid, 
blasted desert for their sole share 
in God’s beautiful universe. We 
are all, I suppose, accustomed to 
think of a hermit as our poets have 
painted him, dwelling serene in 


A lodge in some vast wilderness, 
‘Some boundless continuity of shade, 


undisturbed by all the ugly and 
jarring sights and sounds of our 
grinding civilization, sleeping 
calmly on his bed of fern, feeding 
on his pulse and cresses, and drink- 
ing the water from the brook. 


Iie kneels at morn and noon and eve, 
He hath a cushion plump, 

It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak stump. 


But the hermits of Mar Saba, how 
different are they from him who 
assoiled the Ancient Mariner? No 
holy cloisters of the woods, and 
sound of chanting brooks, and 
hymns of morning birds— only this 
silent burning waste—this ‘deso- 
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lation deified.’ It seemed as if 
some frightful aberration of the 
religious sentiment could alone 
lead men to choose for home, 
temple, prison, tomb, the one spot 
of earth where no flower springs 
to tell of God’s tenderness, no soft 
dew, nor sweet sound ever falls to 
preach faith and love. 

There are many such hermits 
still in the Greek Church. I have 
seen their eyries perched where 
only vultures should have their 
nests, on the cliffs of Caramania, 
and among the caverns of the 
Cyclades. Anthony and Stylites 
have left behind them a track of 
evil glory, along which many a 
poor wretch still ‘ crawls to heaven 
along the devil’s trail.’ Is it 
indeed easier to do ‘some great 
thing — to make some wondrous 
life-long sacrifice, or suffer some 
terrific martyrdom for God’s sake, 
than simply to obey the law of 
love to Him and our neighbour? 
How can it be that when these 
monstrous sacrifices are asked by 
any creed, however base and low 
(like the Paganism of India), the 


victims are never wanting, and 
where the sole demand is, ‘ give me 
thine heart, there is no response, 
or but a poor, faint, miserable one? 
Shame on us that so it should be! 
On we rode past the defile of the 
or hermits, and out upon the 


ills beyond Mar Saba. Steep hills 
they were ; and for four hours little 
time had we to attend to anything 
but our horses’ feet, and how we 
could keep ourselves from slipping 
off as they scrambled wp, like cats, 
the formidable acclivities, At last 
we came out upon a sort of undu- 
lated plain, where it was possible 
to canter forward, and of course 
the party soon started on a gallop, 
which was near costing me rather 
dearly. One of the ladies having 
ridden in advance, the old scheikh, 
in great excitement and delight, 
raced alongside of her, shouting, 
‘Tahib! Tahib! (Good! good !), and 
evidently marvelling at the eques- 
trianism of an Englishwoman on 
her awkward saddle. Fired with 
laudable ambition, I went after 
them ; the lady gradually fell back, 
and-Ali and [ rode on galloping 
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at considerable pace, while he 
screamed louder and louder, ‘Tahib! 
Tahib — katiyeh! and threw his 
spear in the air. Finding at last, 
however, that the Arab’s fine horse 
was inevitably beating the hack 
supplied me by our dragoman, I 
arrived at the sage resolution of 
stopping before we had left the 
caravan too far behind. Accor- 
dingly, I tried to pull up; but 
these Syrian horses, accustomed to 
be ruled by the voice, consider any 
touch of the rein only an instiga- 
tion to further speed, and if it be 
tightened severely they imme- 
diately run restive. In a moment 
my hitherto amiable steed had 
taken the bit between his teeth, 
and struck off at fullest pace into 
the desert at right angles to our 
track. ‘Ali! Ali! Mdodsh Tahib” 
(Not good) I shouted ; but Ali 
never dreamed of looking behind, 
but disappeared from my sight, still 
brandishing his djereed, and com- 
placently screaming, ‘Tahib’ at the 
top of his voice. It was not a 
pleasant position. I was being 
carried as fast as my horse could 
bear me into the trackless wilder- 
ness. I had utterly lost all com- 
mand of him, nobody having in- 
formed me of the talismanic ‘ La! 
la? (No! no!) ‘Schwoi, schwoi, 
(gently, gently) which would soon 
have brought him toreason. After 
a considerable run, I fortunately 
spied to the right a track where 
the sand evidently lay thick, and 
with some hard sawing, I guided 
the horse into it, and brought him 
to a standstill. From thence we 
tracked our way back eventually 
into the road, where the caravan 
was still in sight. These undulat- 
ing and yet monotonous plains are 
most perplexing places, and it is 
the easiest thing in the world’to 
lose oneself in them. 

As we descended towards the 
Dead Sea the vegetation became a 
little more rich. There were wild 
flowers in abundance, and large 
bushes of broom, and a certain 
plant of the snap-dragon kind, 
which formed a gorgeous yellow 
rod, and which I wish much I 
could call by its right name, and 
describe in proper botanical terms, 
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Tt had eight large flowerets in each 
circle round the stem, and eight 
or ten tiers of circles in bloom at 
once, altogether a huge mass of 
flower as long and thick as a man’s 
arm. 

It was while riding through the 
low hills covered with this vegeta- 
tion, and just before coming out 
on the blighted flats of the Dead 
Sea, that one of those pictures 
passed before me which are ever 
after hung up in the mind’s gal- 
lery among the choicest of the 
spoils of Eastern travel. By some 
chance I was alone, riding a few 
hundred yards in front of the 
caravan, when, turning the corner 
of a hill, I met a man coming to- 
wards me, the only one we had 
seen for several hours since we had 
passed a few black tents some 
eight or ten miles away. He was 
a noble-looking young shepherd, 
dressed in his camel’s-hair robe, 
and with the lithesome, powerful 
limbs and elastic step of the chil- 
dren of the desert. But the inte- 
rest which attached to him was the 
errand on which he had manifestly 
been engaged, on those Dead Sea 
plains from which he was return- 
ing. Round his neck, and with its 
little limbs held gently by his 
hand, lay a lamb he had rescued, 
and was doubtless carrying home. 
The little creature lay as if per- 
fectly content and happy, and the 
man looked pleased as he strode 
along lightly with his burden, and 
as I saluted him with the usual 
gesture of pointing to heart and 
head, and the ‘ salaam alik!’ (Peace 
be with you), he responded with a 
smile and a kindly glance at the 
lamb, to which he saw my eyes 
were directed. It was actually the 
beautiful parable of the gospel acted 
out before my sight. Every particu- 
lar was true to the story ; the shep- 
herd had doubtless left his ‘ ninety 
and nine in the wilderness,’ round 
the black tents we had seen so far 
away, and had sought for the lost 
lamb till he found it where it must 
quickly have perished without his 
help, among those blighted plains, 
Literally, too, ‘when he had found 
it, he laid it on his shoulders, re. 
joicing.’” It would, I think, have 
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been a very hard heart which had 
not blessed God for the sight, and 
taken home to itself with fresh 
faith, the lesson that God suffers no 
wandering sheep to be finally lost 
from His great fold of heaven. Even 
though man may wander to the 
utmost bounds of his iniquity, yet 
the Good Shepherd rejoicing, shall 
bring the wanderer home, ‘for He 
will seek till He find him,’ even on 
the Dead Sea shore. 

Llonged for a painter's power to 
perpetuate that beautiful sight, a 
better and a truer lesson than the 
scapegoat. Men wonder sometimes 
what is to be the future of art, when 
opinions change and creeds become 
purified, and we need Madonnas no 
morethan Minervas foridols, and are 
finally wearied of efforts, ever fruit- 
less, to galvanize with the spark of 
art the corpses of dead religions. 
It seems to me as if modern 
painters and sculptors have before 
them a field hitherto almost un- 
worked, in giving the real colour- 
ing to the great scenes and para- 
bles of ancient story, Hebrew and 
Greek, and Egyptian and Scandi- 
navian, and not repeating for ever 
the conventional types, and cos- 
tumes, and localities, which the 
old masters adopted of necessity, 
knowing no better, but which, to 
us, ought to be no less absurd than 
to act Hamlet in the court-dress of 
George IL, or Lady Macbeth ina 
hoop and powder. Look at the 
ordinary pictures of Christ. No 
Oriental ever wore those pink and 
blue robes, or sat in those attitudes. 
The real dress of a peasant of 
Palestine is at once far more pic- 
turesque and more manly, the real 
attitudes of repose infinitely more 
imposing and dignified. Look at 
the painted scenes in Palestine, 
the deep, dark, shadowy woods, 
and Greek temples, and Roman 
houses. Are these like the bare 
olive grove of Gethsemane, or the 
real edifices of Syria? The true 
Areopagus at Athens, on the rocky 
slopes of the hill, with the temple 
of Theseus far below, and in the 
distance the blue gulf over which 
Xerxes sat on his silver-footed 
throne to watch the fight of Sala- 
mis; that real site is an infinitely 
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nobler one than Raphael's scene of 
Paul preaching at Athens on the 
steps of a Roman palace, and with 
the circular Tuscan temple filling up 
the whole distance. Probably every- 
where the real costume, the real 
scenery, architecture, and colouring 
of land and sky, and, above all, the 
real typesof nationalfeatures, would 
be far better than even the noblest 
artist could invent, not always in 
the way of composing a picture, 
but invariably in that of conveying 
the ideas of the poet or historian. 
A Hebrew prophet grew up with 
the sky of Canaan overhead, its 
trees, and wild flowers, and barren 
deserts before his eyes. Every- 
thing he wrote must have borne 
some deep harmony with these 
things, rather than with the land- 
scapes and the nature of the West. 
And so in all other things, depar- 
ture from truth of couleur locale 
must surely always lose more in 
power than it gains in beauty. A 
Mary Magdalene of Zurbaran, in 
her received Spanish rank of Prin- 
cess of Magdala, with a yellow 
satin dress and stomacher of pearls, 
does not seem more ridiculous to 
us now, than will be to the next 
generation our pictures of St. Peter, 
in a pink and sky-blue toga, or 
statues of St. Paul in his conven- 
tional presentation of an emaciated 
medizval anchorite, with a narrow 
forehead, and head on one side, 
and long cumbrous robes dangling 
over those brave feet which tra- 
versed the world, Even in the 
smallest matters, the actual facts 
of a country, its climate, fauna, 
flora, geology, and all the rest, have 
a right to be considered in illus- 
trating its history or its poetry. 
The sheep of Palestine, for in- 
stance, are pretty and sufficiently 
intelligent-looking creatures, and 
the lambs quite beautiful — very 
different, at all events, they are 
from our stupid woolly cylinders 
on four legs, of which we read the 
other day in the Z'imes of one hun- 
dred and forty killing themselves 
by leaping after each other into a 
dry ditch, fur no cause or reason 
whatever —a species of animal 
whose docility some ‘ pastors’ may 
admire, but which a man feels it 
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rather humiliating to be called on 
to imitate. As to the goats, the 

are awfully vicious-looking, wit 

long black hair and an extremely 
diabolic cast of countenance, Poor 
animals! At last we descended 
upon the burning whitish plains of 
the Dead Sea, the land bearing 
unmistakeable- traces of having 
been once covered by the bitumin- 
ous waters, Everywhere there grew 
quantities of small, scrubby, half- 
dead bushes of various kinds, or 
else of thick, high rushes beside 
the water-courses, which now be- 
came frequent, the water, how- 
ever, being undrinkable. Onsome 
of the bushes, resembling black- 
thorns, we found fruit, like sloes, 
of which one or two on each bush 
seemed in natural condition, and 
the rest all worm-eaten and ready 
to crush to dry dust upon pressure, 
We gathered many of them, sup- 
posing them to be ‘apples of 
Sodom,’ but were afterwards better 
informed—the apples of Sodom 
grow on the opposite side of the 
lake. Whatever fruit, however, is 
found round the whole district, 


partakes the same character, and is 
always blighted; growing on such 
a soil it could hardly be otherwise. 
It is all a mass of saline deposits, 
Now we stood on the shore. It 
was little like what either pictures 
or imaginations had prepared us to 


see. ‘The April sun was shining 
down broad and bright on the clear 
rippling waters of the splendid 
lake, which shone with metallic 
lustre, closed in between the high 
cliffs of the Judean hills to the 
west, and the grand chain of Moab, 
like a heaven-high wall, upon the 
east. Over the distance, and con- 
cealing from us the further half of 
the sea, hung a soft sunny haze, 
There was nothing in all this of the 
Accursed Lake, nothing of gloom 
and desolation. Even the shore 
was richly studded with bright 
golden chrysanthemums growing 
to the edge of the rippling waters. 
There was but one feature of the 
scene to convey a different im- 
pression ; it was the skeletons of 
the trees once washed down from 
the woody banks of Jordan by the 
floods into the lake, and then at 
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last cast up again by the south 
wind on the shore and gradually 
half buried in the sands. They 
stood up almost like a blasted 
grove, with their bare withered 
boughs in all fantastic shapes, 
whitened and charred as if they 
had passed through the fire. 

It had been my intention, of 
course, to bathe in the sea, so I 
was provided for the attempt, 
with the exception, unfortunately, 
of sandals, and the stones being of 
the sharpest, I was unable to follow 
the long shallow water barefooted 
far enough out to test its well- 
known buoyancy for swimming. 
As few ladies, our dragoman told 
us (indeed, he absurdly supposed 
none), had bathed in the Dead 
Sea, I may as well warn any so 
disposed that the water nearly 
burnt the skin from my face, and 
occasioned quite excruciating pain 
for a few moments in the nostrils 
and eyes, and even on the arms 
and throat. The taste of it is like 
salts and quinine mixed together— 
an odious compound of the saline 
and the acridly bitter. No great 
wonder, since its analysis shows a 
variety of pleasing chlorides and 
bromides and muriates and sul- 
phates, of all manner of nice things; 
Magnesia and ammonia among 
those more familiar to the gusta- 
tory nerves. The Dead Sea is 
thirteen hundred feet lower than 
the Mediterranean, and the evapora- 
tion from it (without any outlet) 
fully makes up for the supply 
poured in by Jordan, so that the 
sea sinks a little as time goes on. 

The lesson of life seems to be, 
that nothing is so good or so bad 
as imagination depicts it before- 
hand. The Dead Sea was not so 
dead after all. We mounted our 
horses and took a last long look at 
it, and wished our visit had been 
on a darker day, when the waters 
should not have glittered in the 
sun under the ineffably soft spring 
sky of Palestine ; but rather when 
the clouds had gathered over the 
mountains of Moab, and the 
autumn tempest lashed the black 
waves of the accursed lake till it 
cast up the scarred and blasted 
trees upon the shore, and swept 
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the blighting spray over the whole 
plains of Jericho. We turned away 
and rode on through the dwarfed 
underwood, and then over the wide 
waste of yellow sand—away as fast 
as we could gallop, for we had yet 
a long journey to accomplish before 
we could reach a halt for the night 
where (even with our Arab guard) 
we should be safe from the attacks 
of the robber gangs who prowl over 
these wastes. Away we tore in the 
burning sun ‘over the burning 
marl,’ like Leonor and her dead 
companion. ‘Hurra, hurra, hop, 
hop, hop! 


The Dead (-sea visitors) ride fast.’ 


We made our way, as it is only 
possible to ride in a Syrian desert 
or Roman Campagna. Four hours, 
I believe, we pushed on with as 
little breathing space as might be, 
and we were in full career, goaded 
(I confess, on my part) by the in- 
tolerable stinging of the Dead Sea 
brine on my shoulders, which were 
too slightly protected from the 
sun, and now seemed pretty nearly 
on fire. Suddenly the sand stops 
as with a sharp line on a slight 
elevation. On one side utter 
barrenness and desolation; on 
the other luxuriant grass, a wood 
of aspens and willows, and there 
it is—JorpAN! ‘The rich yel- 
low eddying stream was at our 
feet. 

A hundred yards further brought 
us to the spot where all the tra- 
ditions of this storied stream are 
congregated, It is a small curve 
in the river, half encircling a space 
of an acre or two of grass, and clear 
on the hither side from the trees 
which elsewhere, above and below, 
line the banks in a compact mass 
like an Indian jungle. This grassy 
laund is the pilgrim’s resting-place, 
and may be used as such safely by 
the great caravans, although it 
was too exposed for our small 
party. Above the next reach in 
the river a fine mountain-range 
closes the view, which, indepen- 
dently of its associations, is one of 
the most picturesque in Southern 
Palestine, though very different 
indeed from the grand scene of 
rocks and cliffs conjured up by 
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Salvator Rosa for his picture of 
St. John preaching in the desert. 
Jordan is a narrow, deep, and tur- 
bid stream, eddying fast in its 
rapid descent into Asphaltites, 
The banks are muddy as those of 
Avon or Tiber, and the stream 
itself as thick and yellow as the 
Nile. ‘To bathe in it is diffi- 
cult, from the softness of the 
bottom, in which the feet sink at 
once above the ankle, while the 
cureut is so strong as to make it 
hard to hold one’s balance. Every 
rear some unfortunate pilgrims are 
lost in the excited rush which 
hundreds of them make at once 
into the stream, and only two days 
before our arrival a poor Arab in 
attendance on an English party 
whom we met at Jerusalem was 
drowned in attempting to bring 
them a bundle of canes from the 
opposite side of the river, I found 
the water, however, deliciously soft, 
and quite a compensation for all 
difficulties of bathing was the relief 
of washing off the Dead Sea brine 
in the sweet waves of Jordan. Of 
course | took my seven plunges in 
all regularity. 


And here | must be pardoned for 


a small digression, The water- 
torture of modern times is decid- 
edly applied to Europeans by the 
pouring of Mississippi down our 
throats (metaphorically) by the piti- 
less inhabitants of the Southern 
States of America, There were two 
ladies from those pleasant regions 
in our party, who invariably, what- 
ever we saw, or heard, or talked of, 
in heaven or earth, incontinently 
likened it to the Mississippi ; or (if 
that were quite impossible) com- 
pared it with the splendours of a 
Mississippi steamboat. They were 
kindly disposed and doubtless ac- 
complished ladies, but there was 
something in this state of things 
which gradually threatened mad- 
ness. ‘lhe Nile, we were told, they 
had found like Mississippi—Jeru- 
salem was not near so fine as New 
Orleans. Lf Mar Saba had had a 
stream running at the bottom, then 
that stream would have reminded 
them of Mississippi. (Alas! we only 
wished to find anything which 
would makethem forget it.) Finally, 
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our tent dinners on kebob and mish- 
mash were not in the least like 
those on a first-class boat on the 
Mississippi. When we approached 
Jordan, it was natural to dread 
that the favourite parallel would 
be brought forward, and | ventured 
to confide to an English friend my 
prevision that if the sacred old 
stream were thus insulted patience 
would be difficult, Still, however, 
after having bathed and dressed 
myself, when seated under one of 
the great trees, and trying to con- 
jure up the scenes which had passed 
upon that storied spot, I confess I 
was startled at being addressed— 

‘ Interesting, isn’t it, Miss C——? 
It reminds me so much, you can’t 
think, of the Mississippi.’ 

‘No, indeed, it doesn’t, I am 
sure!’ | exclaimed. ‘Why, Mis- 
sissippi is one of the largest rivers 
in the world, and Jordan the 
smallest.’ 

‘Yes; but, for all that, it does 
remind me of the Mississippi. If 
you only went in one of our first- 
class boats, &c. de. 

And so, from Elijah and the 
Baptist, I was conveyed as quickly 
as thought might travel down a 
torrent of eloquence to New Or- 
leans. 

My dream of Jordan thus rudely 
broken, I rose, and after a little 
time we were again in our saddles 
and pursuing our journey towards 
Jericho. I know not whether the 
experience of a single traveller 
may be of much avail; but in these 
days, when so much blind preju- 
dice is suffered to grow in England 
against the Northern Americans 
and in favour of the South, I would 
fain record the testimony of a 
woman who, having travelled alone 
over a large part of Europe and the 
East, has perhaps more opportuni- 
ties than most men or women of 
judging of the standard of courtesy 
of different nations, The result of 
my experience has been this, If 
at any time I[ needed to find a gen- 
tleman who should aid me in any 
little difficulty of travel, or show 
me kindness, with that considera- 
tion for a woman, as @ woman, 
which is the true tone of manly 
courtesy, then I should desire to 
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find a North American gentleman. 
And if I wished to find a lady who 
should join company for any voyage 
or excursion, and who should be 
sure to show unvarying good tem- 
per, cheerfulness, and liberality, 
then I should wish for a North 
American lady. I do not speak of 
defects which English travellers 
often lay at the door of the whole 
nation, because they meet in Eu- 
rope Americans of a social rank 
below any which attempts to travel 
and sit at tables-C’héte of our own 
population; and they absurdly 
measure a New York shoemaker 
by the standard of a London bar- 
rister. 1 speak of what a genuine 
Yankee is as a fellow-traveller to a 
lady without companion or escort, 
wealth or rank. They are simply 
the most kind and courteous of 
any people. Let Englishmen be 
pleased to run their prejudices 
where they like, it behoves at least 
an Englishwoman whom they have 
never failed to treat with kindness, 
to speak of the ford as she has 
found it. 

As to the Southern Americans, 
it must be confessed that their 
chivalry partakes a good deal too 
much of a quality which doubtless 
coloured all the supposed romantic 
manners of the Middle Ages, and 
which always must reappear when 
society is divided between despots 
and serfs. I do not think many 
English ladies and gentlemen could 
comfortably endurethe suppression 
of all such little phrases as ‘Thank 
you, ‘If you please, and their 
equivalents, in addresses to white 
attendants. One feels inclined to 
return to the exhortation of the 
nursery at all moments, ‘ It wants 
a word I 

I happened once to be dining 
alone at the convent at Ramleh, 
the Franciscan lay-brother and my 
Piedmontese dragoman conversing 
together meanwhile. The talk ran 
on the travellers to Palestine, and 
both of them agreed that the 
Americans were most numerous of 
any, but singularly diverse in cha- 
racter. ‘Some of them,’ said the 
monk, ‘are buonissimi gente; but 
some others—oh! they ordered me 
about, and never said a word of 
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thanks, as if I were their ser- 
vant.’ ‘* Worse than that,’ said the 
Piedmontese Abengo; ‘I twice 
served them as dragoman, and they 
treated me like a dog. I left them, 
though they paid me well, for J 
could not endure it. Z'hey came 
Jrom the Southern States, where they 
have slaves” ‘Ah, si!’ said the 
Franciscan, ‘ qu’est’ orribile schia- 
vita ! 

Leaving the willowy banks of 
Jordan, we turned westward, and 
rode on for some hours across the 
plains of Jericho. The heat was 
fearful ; not in the least like the 
heat of England, but a roasting of 
the brains through all the folds of 
hat, and turban, and wet handker- 
chief within them, which gave 
cause to fear for the share of reason 
which would survive the process. 
I never understood before the force 
of Mahomet’s threat to the wicked 
in Jehanum, ‘ Their skull shall boil 
like a pot.’ As evening closed: in 
and we reached the site where 
Jericho once stood, the sultry at- 
mosphere seemed even more stifling. 
he wonder is, not that Jericho 
should be deserted, but that a city 
in such a place ever came to be 
built. Closed in by the mountains 
on every side on which a fresh 
breeze could blow upon it, and 
open only to the unwholesome flats 
of the Dead Sea, the position is ab- 
solutely pestilential even in early 
spring, when we visited it. What 
it must be in summer and autumn, 
it is hard to guess, The site of 
Jericho is marked by a tower, and 
by some mounds and broken walls. 
There was on the spot, on the 
night of our sojourn, a huge camp 
of pilgrims, numbering probably 
nearly three thousand, returning 
from their dips in Jordan. The 
Jarger number of these poor crea- 
tures are very aged men and wo- 
men, and come from Greece or 
other distant countries. How they 
bear the enormous fatigue of the 
journey is surprising, but they all 
go down to Jordan to bathe; the 
pilgrimage else remains incomplete. 
On the whole, it is calculated that, 
between French, Greeks, and all 
others, there are some fifty thou- 
sand of these poor creatures who 
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perform the pilgrimage every year. 
The camp was naturally a pictu- 
resque sight, and it was prettily 
placed near the stream which 
watered Jericho, and among dwarf 
groves of thorny acacias and egg- 
fruit. I conversed for a little while 
with some Greek women in their 
classic head-dresses—if conversing 
it could be called, to interchange a 
few friendly signs and an odd word 
or two, and exhibit some very bad 
sketches, which they were surpris- 
ingly clever to recognise as those of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Their manners 
were very sweet and engaging. I 
afterwards found those of the poor 
Greek women at Athens to be the 
same, always performing smilingly 
any little service in their power, 
like giving me water to drink 
from the fountain of Callirrhoé 
in their beautiful earthen vases, 
which for gracefulness might have 
served in the household of Pericles. 
This night at Jericho the pilgrims, 
male and female, were in full en- 
joyment ; and near them a band of 
Arab soldiers danced long and 
merrily in the starlight. It was a 
pleasant idea of pilgrimage, truly ; 
and as we went to rest at the end 
of our ‘ Day at the Dead Sea, and 
heard the hyzenas roaring and the 
jackals barking round us in the 
wilderness, we confess to having 
somewhat envied our neighbours’ 
faith, which made going on pil- 
grimage a sacred performance. 
‘True that, for these poor souls, it 
involved much fatigue and weari- 
ness; but for us, who might boi 
our peas and go on horseback, it 
was another matter. 

What a pleasant thing it would 
be, after all, if in our day we could 
only believe ina pilgrimage! Itis 
% common reproach against us 
modern English that we are all 
home-sick (#. ¢., sick of owr homes!) ; 
and if we could but imagine that it 
were possible to combine a holy 
‘work’ and a pleasure trip, the 
question is, not who would go, but 
who would stay behind! No doubt, 
in the days of the Crusades, the 
same spirit animated all parties. 
Think of the knights, who must 
have rejoiced to leave the monvto- 
nous society of their ever-spinning 
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Penelopes; the serfs, who must 
have gloried in escaping from their 
tyrants ; the schvolboys, who must 
have played leap-frog half-way to 
Constantinople for joy of leaving 
their hornbooks and going on such 
a ‘lark! We mean no disrespect 
to all the religious associations and 
chivalry and heroism, and all that 
kind of thing, of the Crusades ; 
only, we repeat, we wish it were 
possible to combine in our day, in 
a similar manner, being so remark- 
ably good and doing something so 
particularly agreeable. ‘ Duty,’ 
said a Scotch friend to us once, 
‘duty is anything that you find it 
disagreeable to do.’ ‘ Conscience,’ 
said an Irish one, in return, ‘is 
that which supplies us with good 
motives for doing whatever we 
like, and fills us with satisfaction 
when we have done it’ Of the 
two diverse views, it is clear that 
the last might authorize us to go 
on a crusade, 

But next to a crusade give me a 
pilgrimage. There is something 
in the idea so wonderfully suited 
to human nature, that probably 
every creed save Protestant Chris- 
tianity has sanctioned it, and had 
a Mecca or a Benares or a Com- 
postella or a Canterbugy to which 
such holy journeys might be made 
for the good of the soul and the 
extreme satisfaction of the body. 
As England’s religion admits of 
nothing of the kind, England’s 
share of the universal human sen- 
timent relieves itself by making 
its favourite pious book next to 
the Bible—a Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Glorious old Bunyan ! half quaint- 
est Puritan, half sublimest poet, 
what do we not all owe to him of 
childhood’s dreams and of youth’s 
holiest ambitions? It is he who 
has given us such a true parable 
of lite that it is evermore impos- 
sible to separate the real and the 
allegorical, and not to think of 
despond as a ‘slough,’ and ‘diffi- 
culty’ as a hill, and sickness asa 
valley of shadows, and the world 
as a vanity fair, and despair as a 
giant, and death as a river, and 
heaven as a celestial city, whither 
the ‘shining ones’ bear the souls 
of the glorified amid eternal halle- 
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lujahs, So true, so real are these 
things, they cease to be allegories ; 
nor is there (as we have often 
tested) among the lowest and 
dullest a mind which does not 
respond to their truth. And then 
the great pervading thought of the 
book—that life is a passage on- 
ward and upward, a life wherein 
there are failings and falls and 
turnings back even to the last—but 
a life with its definite path of duty, 
its definite aim, its thrice-blessed 
definite end. This thought Bunyan 
gives us as we could perhaps never 
have had without him. How it 
fastened on us all in childhood, 
when we had the inappreciable 
fortune to read his book at the 
right time, when we were either 
young enough or old enough to 
enjoy it as the most wondrous of 
fairy tales or the deepest of 
parables ! 

I have heard of a little child who 
was so seized upon by the book 
that she actually succeeded in 
escaping from her nurse and set- 
ting out on pilgrimage through a 
certain ‘ wicket-gate’ (of course, to 
a child’s imagination, the only 
‘wicket-gate’ in the world). After 
a time she came to a hill which 
naturally rgpresented ‘ Ditticulty,’ 
and on the summit was a house 
with stone lions on the gates: 
the house called Beautiful, beyond 
any mistake. A footman in livery 
imperfectly rendered the character 
of the proper porter ‘ Discretion ; 
but fortunately three ladies in the 
drawing-room, to whom the poor 
little pilgrim was admitted, fully 
realized those of Christian’s 
hostesses, and after a ‘ refection’ of 
tea and cake, she was safely driven 
home to her anxious mama in their 
carriage. Which of us could not 
have performed the same exploit 
at the mature age of six? And at 
sixty, who would be wearied of the 
book, or cease to pick out the won- 
drous metaphors which lie in this 
Golconda strewed about in reckless 
profusion? The chamber in tlie 
house called Beautiful, ‘looking 
towards the sun rising, the name 
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of which chamber was Peace.’ 
The dreadful combat« with the 
incarnate Sin, when Apollyon 
‘straddles all across’ the way of 
life, and the poor pilgrim can 
advance no step till the foe is 
beaten off and conquered, after 
that same fearful fight upon the 
knees of which all our hearts bear 
the scars. Giant Despair’s power- 
lessness when he would fain ‘maul 
the prisoners’ in Doubting Castle 
as was his wont ; but the sun was 
bright in the blue heavens, and the 
lark singing up in the sky, and he 
could not hurt them, ‘for some- 
times in sunshiny weather Giant 
Despair has fits.” The Delectable 
Mountains, whence it was possible 
to see the gates of the Celestial 
City and the glory of its King for 
one brief hour ere the clouds rolled 
over the vision, and the pilgrims 
descended to tread the lowly paths 
beneath, strengthened for evermore 
by the memory of what they had 
once beheld. The Beulah Land, 
where the struggles and the war- 
fare are over, and the pilgrim 
dwells in peace ineffable, only 
waiting for God’s messenger of 
death to summon him to the 
Celestial City, where his admit- 
tance is assured. And then the 
Dark River, and the sinking heart 
and failing strength and trembling 
faith as the deep waters go over, 
even over, our souls. Is not this 
DEATH—death such as we_ have 
secn it standing on the hither 
bank, watching with straining eyes 
after the beloved ones who have 
passed over, and whom a cloud 
receives for evermore out of our 
sight ¢ 

Poor pilgrims of Jordan resting 
by ruined Jericho—that starry 
Kastern night where my tent was 
pitched near yours—let us trust 
that the faith which urged you on 
that weary way will give you com- 
fort when that other Jordan must 
be passed—so cold, so deep, so 
fathomless! That faith and mine 
will be all one at last, when we 
climb up the further shore and see 
overhead the golden towers. 





WRITTEN ON NEW YEAR’S EVE, 1862-3. 


HE year is past and gone, 
Gone, with its shadowy train of hopes and fears, 
Gone, with its food for laughter and for tears, 
For ever past and gone. 


Dimmed with a nation’s tears 
For one who, near the throne, apart from strife, 
Lived, without thought of self, a blameless life, 
Peerless amongst his peers, 


Albert, the wise and good! 
No pleasure-seeker he, but foremost found 
Where duty called him in its ceaseless round : 
Not wholly understood. 


Such is the fate of those 
Who soar above the aims of common men, 
And ever seek some truth beyond their ken, 
Nor, ere ’tis found, repose. 


Yet not, oh! not in vain, 
Nor to be numbered with forgotten things, 
Father of England’s future race of kings, 
Albert ! thy life has been. 


Thy memory shall endure ; 
For thou hast foster’d science and fair art, 
And in all social progress borne thy part, 
Friend both of rich and poor. 


The year, which dawned in sorrow, 
Has set amid fair hopes; for now the nation 
Recks not the passing gloom, in expectation 
Of a more bright to-morrow. 


All joy and peace betide 
Her whom, from Denmark’s shore, our prince shall claim— 
Beauty and grace her dow’r—a royal name, 

Meet for a royal bride! 


And though from what has been 
The future cannot lift the crushing weight, 
Yet may it lighten the great cares of state 
That rest on England’s Queen. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 


T is about time that we began to 
do justice to Robert Browning. 

A nation should be able to make 
up its mind on the merits and de- 
merits of its leaders in the course 
of thirty years. Thirty years have 
passed since Robert Browning's 


first volume of poems was pub- 
lished ; and thirty years ago he 
was almost as widely known 
as he is to-day. He is like to 
share the fate of Milton, and of 
several other Englishmen,—and 
women too. 


*Tis only when they spring to heaven that angels 
Reveal themselves to you: they sit all day 

Beside you, and lie down at night by you 

Who care not for their presence—muse or sleep— 
And all at once they leave you, and you know them ; 


We are so fooled, so cheated ! 


Browning’s is, indeed, a curious 
fame. No one (except an unfre- 
quent traveller, who remembers 
somewhat sadly now the kindly 
greetings which met him within 
that pleasant English household 
‘at Florence, on the hill of Bellos- 
guardo’) knows him personally : 
his works are read by an insignifi- 
cant minority, few of whom profess 
to understand a tithe of what they 
read ; only here and there do you 
meet vigorous and somewhat dis- 
agreeable people, addicted to sar- 
casm and other evil courses, who 
take him as a kind of tonic (he 
braces the nerves, they say, and 
rids them of mental effeminacy), 
and who fancy that an age which 
has Robert Browning and the Bible 
cannot be so very badly off after all. 

I confess that this profound 
neglect and unpopularity has al- 
ways rather surprised me. One 
who understands the people of 
England is of course prepared for 
many anomalous and inexplicable 
phenomena. Trial by jury is the 
palladium of our liberties ; yet an 
English or Scotch jury (not to speak 
of an Irish) is the very last tribunal 
to which a wise man would be in- 
clined to submit his cause. ‘May 
God send thee a good deliverance’ 
is not by any means the language 
of hope, when addressed to a friend 
who has to undergo this ordeal. 
The verdicts of the English public 
are often in like manner very in- 
comprehensible ; yet it is difficult 
tv account for Browning's pro- 


longed unpopularity. For he has 
many of the qualities which re- 
commend a poet to the people. He 
is a master of the passions, His 
humour is bright and keen. He 
has a fine eye for colour. There is 
a rich and daring melody in his 
verse. He observes with minute 
and absolute fidelity. He is a 
philosophical poet ; but the direct 
human element is always strong in 
his philosophy. Tennyson (our 
popular poet) is essentially an in- 
Collesteal poet ; but Browning is 
at once a more masculine, and a 
more intricate and subtle, thinker 
than the laureate. 

Yet his unpopularity may be 
accounted for. He is not the poet 
to be perused with profit in the 
nursery or in a railway-carriage. 
He does not relish a platitude as 
Mr. Longfellow does, nor does his 
verse move with the same supple 
smoothiess and graceful facility. 
He is not a rhetorician, like Lord 
Macaulay. Unlike Pope's, his 
couplet does not carry a sting in 
its tail. -He does not care to be 
‘ effective.’ ‘ Point’ is not his strong 
point. His meaning, besides, does 
not always lie on the surface. It 
has to be sought with diligence 
and close attention. Thus, to those 
who read while they run, he is 
commonly obscure, and often in- 
comprehensible. He is never in- 
sipid, but—brusque, quaint, rugged, 
intricately ingenious, involved, 
ironical—he perplexes the dull and 
startles the timid. 


Voluptuousness, grotesqueness, ghastliness 
Environ my devotedness, as quaintly 

As round about some antique altar wreathe 

The rose festoons, goats’ horns, and oxens’ skulls, 
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Yet these defects have been ex- 
aggerated, and are not wilful. The 
occasional obscurity of his language, 
and the irregularity of the poetic 
forms which he uses, cannot be 
attributed to affectation. They are 
the natural and appropriate garni- 
ture of a peculiar and complex 
genius, As such, it will be well 
to look a little more closely into 
their origin, ere we go farther. 

A vein of obscurity necessarily 
runs through the subjects whic 
occupy, or at least attract, Mr. 
Browning’s muse. There are cer- 
tain aspects of life which are by 
no means easily read. You may 
address an ode to your mistress’ 
eyebrow, or celebrate the virtues 
of your lady’s sparrow, if not with 
the grace of Catullus, at all events 
in language that is perfectly intel- 
ligible. Within this limited circle 
you are safe enough. The slope of 
the bank is very gradual at first ; 
but, once you are out a few yards, 
it shelves down suddenly into deep 
water. There are mysteries enough 
even upon the earth’s surface, and 
only a light crust lies between us 
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and the infinite—infinite light or 
infinite darkness. No thoughtful 
poet can altogether avoid these 
topics, nor avert his eyes from the 
grave issues of life—death, immor- 
tality, hell, heaven. The cry for 
light will not be silenced, though 
we crown ourselves with roses, and 
pee the hundred-yeared Opimian 
oefore the shrine of Apollo. And 
whenever the poet essays to deci- 
~ those high instincts, ‘ which, 
be they what they may, are yet 
the fountain-light of all our day,’ 
perfect lucidity of style is hardly 
to be looked for. Mr. Browning 
has not been able to escape the 
perilous fascination which, as he 
has pointed out, peculiarly affects 
the Christian poet. Modern society 
has ceased to write epigrams— 
except occasionally in provincial 
newspapers, when the parish doc- 
tor or divine, who has failed to ask 
the editor to dinner, is flayed into 
fame—of a Saturday. Pagan art 
is perfect in its way; we falter and 
hesitate, are perplexed and incon- 
sistent. Why? Because our hori- 
zon is wider. 


To-day's brief passion limits their range : 
It seethes with the morrow for us, and more. 


Only in one work, however—his 
Christmas Eve—has Mr. Browning 
essayed persistently to pierce into 
the dark. He is commonly con- 


tent to adopt General M‘Clellan’s 
‘strategic movement,—sometimes 
discharging a scrap of irony or a 
light jest as he flies, 


There remaineth a rest for the people of God, 
And I have had troubles enough, for one ;— 


Tis an awkward thing to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one’s own ;-— 


As for Venice and its people, merely born to bloom and drop, 
Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly were the crop. 
What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to stop ?— 


are the parting shafts that cover his 
retreat. There is never, however, 
any foolish levity in Browning’s 
laughter. His irony plays over his 
melancholy humour—that_ intri- 


cate, exquisite sadness, that heroic 
pensiveness—as the rainbow plays 
upon its cloud. Though baffled, he 
never ceases to recognise the reality 
and magnitude of the problem, 


Only I discern 
Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 


‘Mr. Browning, moreover, does not 
care to study, what I may call the 
stock passions. He seldom pur- 
sues an obvious train of thought 
or feeling. He delights in track- 


ing the byeways of the imagination. 
With grim fun, with tender irony, 
with unfrequent tears, he lays bare 
the waste and solitary places of the 
heart, The public does not like 
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this. Vice should be vice; virtue, 
virtue; moral distinctions are 
confounded if Lucifer does not 
wear a complete suit of black, or 
if there be any speck on Michael's 
wings. It is undoubtedly quite 
true that the writer who does not 
conform to this rule often fails to 
make his outline sharp and arti- 
culate. The acute angles which 
the mind grasps without exertion 
are wanting. Most of those who 
have read King Charles and King 
Victor complain that they have 
been unable to form any exact 
conception of the politic and pas- 
sionate D’'Ormea. Is he an angel 
of light or a minister of darkness ! 
The man himself, and those who 
knew him best, would have been 
puzzled to answer the question ; 
and we cannot require his bio- 
grapher to be better informed. 
The shadowy border-land that lies 
between the good and the evil 
assions, Where they meet as on a 
ind of neutral ground, is more 
thickly peopled than we are will- 
ing to admit; and the dramatist 
who paints its occupants with 
entire fidelity cannot undertake 
to ‘turn out” a rogue who is all 
roguery, or an honest man whose 
honesty is free from every base 
alloy. 

Nor (as might be anticipated 
from what has just been said) are 
the verdicts which Mr. Browning 

ronounces calculated to win popu- 
ie favour. There is a species of 


King Charles ! 
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rhetorical morality which has been 
current for a long time, especially 
on the stage and in juvenile lite- 
rature. Wicked Don Giovanni is 
removed by the fiends. The good 
ag and princess are united, and 
ive happy ever afterwards. The 
vindictive uncle relents, and leaves 
the virtuous apprentice his bless- 
ing and his estate. Most thought- 
ful men, however, are unwilling to 
commit themselves to any exact 
theory of retribution. The cha- 
racters on the wall are hard to in- 
terpret, and are better,perhaps, left 
unread, ‘QO, the pity of it, the pity 
of it, Iago!’ Z'hat is enough for Mr. 
Thackeray and for us: permitte 
Divis cetera. But Mr. Browning 
does not rest here. He will not 
accept the meaning that lies quite on 
the surface. He deliberately prefers 
the difficult reading. He does not 
merely repudiate the verdict of the 
vulgar, but he undertakes to show 
where it is defective. King Victor 
returns to claim the crown which 
he had renounced. The irresolute 
Charles is profoundly agitated. He 
owes obedience to his father—that 
is the duty which lies nearest to 
him, and which will win the ap- 
plause of those who relish an 
effective moral interlude. It is at 
this moment that Polyxena, his 
high-souled wife, appeals to him. 
The speech is so fine, and so aptly 
illustrates Mr. Browning’s habitual 
mood, that Iam unwilling to cur- 
tail it : 


Pause here upon this strip of time 


Allotted you out of eternity ! 

Crowns are from God—in his name you hold yours. 
Your life’s no least thing, were it fit your life 
Should be abjured along with rule; but now 


Keep both ! 


Your duty is to live and rule. 


You, who would vulgarly look fine enough 

In the world’s eye, deserting your soul’s charge, — 
Ay, you would have men’s praise—this Rivoli 
Would be illumined ; while, as ‘tis, no doubt 
Something of stain will ever rest on you ; 

No one will rightly know why you refused 

To abdicate ; they'll talk of deeds you could 
Have done, no doubt,—nor do I much expect 
Future achievements will blot out the past, 
Envelope it in haze—nor shall we two 

Be happy any more ; ’twill be, I feel, 

Only in moments that the duty’s seen 

As palpably as now—the months, the years 
Of painful indistinctness are to come, 

While daily must we tread these palace rooms 
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Pregnant with memories of the past ; your eye 
May turn to mine and find no comfort there, 
Through fancies that beset me, as yourself, 

Of other courses with far other issues, 

We might have taken this great night—such bear, 
AsI will bear! What matters happiness ? 

Duty! There’s man’s one moment—this is yours ! 


In The Glove this analytic pro- known incident of De Lorge and 
pensity is seen in full play. The the lion, and Peter Ronsard is the 
poem is founded upon the well- narrator. 

* Heigho,’ yawned one day King Francis, 

* Distance all value enhances. 

‘Here we’ve got peace; and aghast I’m 

‘Caught thinking war the true pastime ! 

‘Is there a reason in metre ? 

‘Give us your speech, Master Peter ?” 

I who, if mortal dare say so, 

Ne’er am at loss with my Naso, 

‘Sire,’ I replied, ‘joys prove cloudlets ; 

‘Men are the merest Ixions— 

Here the King whistled aloud, ‘ Let’s— 

* Heigho—go look at our lions ? 

Such are the sorrowful chances 

If you talk fine to King Francis. 


So they visit Blue-beard, the great man is fool-hardy enough to leap 


lion (a splendid fellow), andassoon into the den, a lady’s glove flutters 
as King Francis declares that no over the rails, 


The sentence no sooner was uttered 
Than over the rails a glove fluttered, 
Fell close to the lion, and rested ; 

The dame ’twas, who flung it and jested 


With life so, De Lorge had been wooing 
For months past ; he sate there pursuing 
His suit, weighing out with nonchalance 
Fine speeches like gold from a balance. 


Sound the trumpet, no true knight’s a tarrier ! 
De Lorge made one leap at the barrier, 
Walked straight to the glove,—while the lion 
Ne’er moved, kept his far-reaching eye on 

The palm-tree-edged desert-spring’s sapphire 
And the musky oiled skin of the Kaffir,— 
Picked it up, and as calmly retreated, 

Leaped back where the lady was seated, 

And full in the face of its owner 

Flung the glove— 


King and courtiers applaud the conduct of the lover— 


‘°Twas mere vanity, 
‘Not love, set that task to humanity ! 
Lords and ladies alike turned with loathing 
From such a proved wolf in sheep’s clothing. 


But the poet is not so quickly does her conduct mean? This 
satisfied, and when the lady leaves is her explanation. Her lover 
the count ‘amid hooting and had told her, over and over, that 


laughter, he follows her. Why he would brave death for her 
did she set such a task? What sake. 


When I looked on your lion it brought 

All the dangers at once to my thought, 
Encountered by all sorts of men 

Before he was lodged in his den, — 

From the poor slave whose club or bare hands 
Dug the trap, set the snare on the sands, 
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With no king and no court to applaud, 

By no shame, should he shrink, overawed, 
Yet to capture the creature made shift 
That his rude boys might laugh at the gift : 
To the page who last leaped o’er the fence 
Of the pit, on no greater pretence 

Than to get back the bonnet he dropped, 
Lest his pay for a week should be stopped. 


So wiser I judged it to make 

One trial what ‘ death for my sake’ 

Really meant, while the power was yet mine, 
Than to wait until time should define 

Such a phrase not so simply as I, 

Who took it to mean just ‘ to die.’ 

The blow a glove gives is but weak— 

Does the mark yet discolour my cheek ? 

But when the heart suffers a blow, 

Will the pain pass as soon, do you know ? 


‘Mere vanity’ is the popular ver- 
dict. ‘By no means,’ the poet 
replies. ‘Your rude verdicts are 
as mischievous as your coarse 
penalties. You know the points 
of a horse or a sword well enough ; 
but the human mind, with its deli- 
cate worksand complicated springs, 
is quite beyond your beat.’ A 
poet who habitually treats the 
vulgar with indifference or con- 
tempt, cannot expect, and probably 
does not desire, to be understood 
by them. 


It may be admitted, however, 
that Mr. Browning’s muse is occa- 
sionally obscure from other causes, 


He lacks patience. He is too ab- 
rupt. He passes from one conclu- 
sion to another, without clasping 
the intermediate links of the chain. 
This is scarcely fair to the ordinary 
reader who cannot be expected to 
follow an argument that is at once 
abstruse and elliptical. The ques- 
tion of course is one of degree, and 
depends mainly upon the audience 
that the writer desires. You do 
not speak to a child as you speak 
to a man. Illustrations that are 
essential to the beginner become 
‘vain repetitions’ to the practised 
thinker. On the other hand, as 
unveiled beauty is less seductive 
than the hint of the hidden charm, 
allusion is sometimes more preg- 
nant and suggestive than detail. 
And at all events a strictly logical 
method is out of place in a poem, 
even ina philosophical poem. 

I am disposed to think that what 
is called ‘irregularity’ in Mr. 
Browning’s genius, is nota cardinal 


defect. His ‘ruggedness, at any 
rate, is most distasteful to those 
who know him least. It is easy to 
be musical on conditions. In a 
poem like Z'annhaiiser—manifest- 
ing manipulative dexterity, and 
coloured by a hectic flush of poetic 
sentiment, but revealing neither 
the creative force nor the purified 
light of the imagination—every- 
thing is sacrificed to melodious ex- 
pression. The immediate object is 
attained, but the melody is mere- 
tricious, and soon loses its charm. 
Any poetry, indeed, which relies 
exclusively upon effective and 
musical wording, does not spring 
from, and cannot retain a perma- 
nent hold on, the heart. It is a 
mere husk. There is no kernel of 
thought or feeling. Mr. Browning's 
ruggedness arises mainly from his 
determination to say precisely 
what he wants to say. He allows 
no consideration to deter him from 
expressing his thought with per- 
fect exactness. Grace, purity of 
language, symmetry of form, are 
admirable, whenever they are con- 
sistent with absolute truthfulness ; 
but they become tawdry ornaments, 
sentimental toys, the indications of 
an effeminate and slothful nature, 
when attained at its expense. 1 
do not mean that Mr. Browning is 
specially ‘conscientious’ (to use 
the word in vogue), because he 
renders with fidelity the intricate 
subtleties of the imagination ; he 
does so spontaneously, and because 
he entertains a genuine artistic dis- 
taste for the gaudy and pretentious 
work, which does not stand the 
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test of time, of prolonged exa- 
mination, and intimate acquain- 
tance, 

So that Mr. Browning’s poems 
are irregular only in the sense that 
Shakspeare’s plays are irregular. 
The irregularity in both cases is a 
sign of intellectual affluence. The 
writers rejoice in their writing, as 
the builders of medizval cathedrals, 
or the illuminators of old missals, 
rejoiced in the grotesque demons 
and flowery margins which enrich 
their work. Browning takes the 
sincerest delight in quaint ingeni- 
ous combinations; no poet ever 
lighted upon more whimsical 
rhymes, or managed more intri- 
cate metres. Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth 
speaks, and the hand designs. 

he grotesque rhymes of Brown- 
ing, like the poetic conceits of 
Shakspeare, are merely the holi- 
day frolic of a rich and vivacious 
imagination. Healthy masculine 


vigour is apt to run riot at times. 
It is very significant also, that 
Browning, who has tried his hand 
at almost every form of verse, has 


never written a sonnet, The son- 
neteer, it must be owned, is, very 
often, a bit of a‘ prig.’ He cannot 
well help being so, indeed. Son- 
net-writing is a pretty, but rather 
solemn, dexterity —a sleight-of- 
hand business—the knack of 
‘doing’ an emotion in a given 
number of lines. The thought or 
feeling must be of the regulation 
bore, not too wide and not too 
narrow. The passionate and afflu- 
ent genius of Browning rejects 
this yoke. A state dress prevents 
the play of his muscles. He needs 
space and breathing-room. He 
cannot work with comfort unless 
he enjoys perfect freedom. ‘The 
weight of too much liberty,’ which 
oppresses timid and feeble minds, 
does not embarrass him. He isa 
law to himself, and does not re- 
quire to be restrained. It must be 
kept in mind, moreover, that 
Shakspeare and Shakspeare’s fol- 
lowers, war against the letter, but 
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not against the spirit, of the law ~ 
of form. They entertain no pre- 
ference for a savage and barbarian 
uncouthness. Browning, in par- 
ticular, has a fine feeling of pro- 
portion, and a true dramatic con- 
ception of the whole. But it is 
precisely because he possesses this 
sense that he cannot allow an 
effeminate fastidiousness about the 
cadence of a sentence or the jingle 
of a rhyme to interfere with the 
life that he seeks to create or to 
restore. fe must be attained at 
any cost, The flower must reach 
the light. It may be sadly knotted 
and stained before it attains matu- 
rity ; but it has acted in obedience 
to the highest law of its life, and 
having done so, remains through a 
thousand varieties, true to its 
essential type. 


Having reviewed the charges 
which have been most frequently 
pressed against Mr. Browning, it 
will be well, before proceeding to 
determine the place which he oc- 
cupies in the poetic world, to glance 
in passing at some of the specialties 
of his genius, which I shall illus- 
trate (as the most efficacious argu- 
ment) rather by example than by 
comment. 

Mr. Browning, I have said, is an 
accurate observer. And his power 
of observation is at once wide and 
microscopical. He has studied men 
and art and books as well as nature. 
Windermere was always in Words- 
worth’s best verse. He was never 
quite at ease in the city ; seldom 
essentially or vitally true except 
in the presence of nature. e 
became dry, restrained, and rheto- 
rical, when diverted from his 
favourite pursuits. But Browning 
is as much at home with pictures 
and histories as with ferns and 
mountain mists. An originally 
prolific soil has been elaborately 
cultivated. Mr. Ruskin has ob- 
served that The Bishop’s Tomb at St. 
Praxeds displays an unique and 
marvellous insight into the spirit 
of the Renaissance. 


The lump of lapis lazuli, 
Big as a Jew’s head cut off at the nape, 
Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna’s breast, — 
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The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me ; 

Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so, 

The Saviour at his Sermon on the Mount, 

St. Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 

Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off, 
And Moses with the tables, — 


One block, pure green as a pistachio-nut— 

There’s plenty jasper somewhere in the world— 
And have I not St. Praxed’s ear to pray 

Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts, 

And mistresses with great smooth marbly limbs ?— 


are only the finishing touches of a picture which Fra Lippo Lippi 
sketch that is worked up with con- designs to paint for his con- 
summate consistency. The great vent— 


God in the midst, Madonna and her babe, 

Ringed by a bowery, flowery angel-brood, 

Lilies and vestments and white faces, sweet 

As puff on puff of grated orris-root, 

When ladies crowd to church at midsummer. 
And then in the front of course a saint or two,— 


and the jovial painter himself in angelic slip of a thing; the illus- 
one corner, led in by ‘a sweet trated wallsofthe Venetian palace— 


The fight of giants and the feast of gods, 

Sages in senate, beauties at the bath, 

Chaces and battles, the whole earth’s display, 
Landscape and sea-piece, down to flowers and fruit ;— 


the bust of Protus— 


Among these latter busts we count by scores, 
Half emperors and quarter emperors, 

Each with his bay-leaf fillet, loose-thonged vest, 
Lorie and low-browed Gorgon on the breast ; 
One loves a baby face, with violets, there, 
Violets instead of laurel in the hair, 

As those were all the little locks could bear, — 


these, and innumerable others, are hurt his simplicity, nor his relish 
the work of a man who is inti- for natural beauty. Pause for a 
mately acquainted with the dif- moment over this a picture 


ferent schools of European art, of the idle Mayne. How close the 
and who has entered into their life. observation, yet how soft in tone 
But this elaborate culture has not and suggestive in effect !— 


The river pushes 
Its gentle way through strangling rushes, 
Where the glossy kingfisher 
Flutters when noon-heats are near, 
Glad the shelving banks to shun, 
Red and steaming in the sun, 
Where the shrew-mouse with pale throat 
Burrows, and the speckled stoat ; 
Where the quick sand-pipers flit 
Tn and out the marl and grit 
That seems to breed them, brown as they. 
Nought disturbs the river's way 
Save some lazy stork that springs, 
Trailing it with legs and wings, 
Whom the shy fox from the hill 
Rouses, creep he ne’er so still. 
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A man who understands art so 
well, ought to be a good colourist. 
Few poets, in truth, have been 
better. Mr. Browning’s pictures 
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are full of colour,—rich, yet accu- 
rately toned, and in perfect keeping. 
Such lines as— 


Hear the last news of her 
From some old thief and son of Lucifer, 
His forehead chapletted green with wreathy hop, 
Sunburned all over like an Zthiop,— 


or those on the Tyrian Dye— 


Yet there’s the dye,—in that rough mesh 
The sea has only just o’er-whispered, 

Live whelks, the lips’-beard dripping fresh, 
As if they still the water’s lisp heard 

Through foam the rock-weeds thresh. 


Enough to furnish Solomon 
Such hangings for his cedar-house 
That when gold-robed he took the throne 
In that abyss of blue, the spouse 
Might swear his presence shone 


Most like the centre spike of gold 

Which burns deep in the blue-bell’s womb, 
What time, with ardours manifold, 

The bee goes singing to her groom 
Drunken and over bold, — 


might have been written by Paul 
Veronese or Tintoret, and produce 
the same effect on the mind that a 
picture by either of these artists, 
ora bunch of grapes, or a Spanish 
fruit-girl’s basket of melons or 
peaches, does, 

Mr. Browning is constitutionaily 
sarcastic, Yet he is not so, to the 
exclusion of qualities that are not 
often found in union with a sar- 
castic temper. He istranquil; but 


his tranquillity is the repose of 
conscious strength. His demeanour 
is composed ; yet fire burns below. 
He is ironical ; but he is passionate, 
No man is more capable of under- 
standing the subtle abandonment 
and the mighty extravagance of 
love. He can appreciate the full 
force of Shakspeare’s great line— 
‘When maidens sue, men give like 
gods.’ The girl is ready to yield 
up her very soul to her lover— 


Tis said the Arab sage 
In practising with gems can loose 
Their subtle spirit in his cruce 
And leave but ashes ; so, sweet Mage, 
Leave them my ashes when thy use 
Sucks out my soul, thy heritage ! 


She will plait no vulgar jewel in the hair that he has praised— 


Now pluck a great blade of that ribbon-grass 
To plait in where the foolish jewel was 
I flung away : since you have praised my hair, 
*Tis proper to be choice in what I wear. 

And when he is dying, basely stabbed, upon her breast— 


It was ordained to be so, Sweet, and best 
Comes now, beneath thine eyes, and on thy breast. 


Still kiss me ! 


Care not for the cowards ! 


Care 


Only to put aside thy beauteous hair 
My blood will hurt ! 


She has refused his suit ; but she gives him leave to ride by her side 
this one afternoon, 


I and my mistress, side by side, 
Shall be together, breathe and ride : 
So one day more am I deified. 
Who knows but the world may end to-night ? 
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And the true wife waits for her husband—be he faithful or faithless— 
on the farther shore— 


It all comes to the same thing in the end, 

Since mine thou wast, mine art, and mine shall be, 
Faithful or faithless, sealing up the sum 
Or lavish of my treasure, thou must come 


Back to the heart’s place here I keep for thee ! 


Such sentences burn with pas- 
sionate feeling. ‘The eye lights, 
the pulse throbs, language moves 
on eloquently and vehemently, like 
a noble river. But the passion is 
always pure, Itis never smutched 


by sensuality. It is like the fire 
upon a Christian altar, or—under 
a different guise, and fixed upon 
an earthly object—the fervour of 
the martyr, who can die— 


How gladly !—if I made acquist 
Through the brief minute’s fierce annoy 
Of God’s eternity of joy. 


Alive to these rich, exquisite, 
and diversified influences, the poet 
must relish life keenly. Most 
poets, when not bilious, do so ; but 


Mr. Browning’s intense enjoyment 
is peculiar, and very characteristic 


of the man :— 


Oh, the wild joys of living ! the leaping from rock up to rock— 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree—the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool's living water, —the hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness shewing the lion is couched in his lair. 

How good is man’s life, the mere living ! how fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses, for ever in joy ! 


If life, ‘mere living, be indeed 
such a lovely thing, where is the 


ee of experimenting upon it? 
ow much better is it than art, or 
philosophy, or poetry? What re- 
ward has the poet who describes it, 
or the painter who copies it? ‘If 


I carve the young Phcebus,’ Cleon 
exclaims, ‘am I therefore young! 
No!—art has aged me before my 
time. ‘To know’ is something, no 
doubt, and to prove how the beauty 
of the world may be enjoyed is 
more,— 


But knowing nought, to enjoy is something too. 
Yon rower with the moulded muscles there, 
Lowering the sail, is nearer it than I. 

I can write love-odes—thy fair slave's an ode. 

I get to sing of love, when grown too grey 

For being loved : she turns to that young man, 
The muscles all a-ripple on his back. 

I know the joy of kingship ; well—thou art king ! 


How poor, indeed, are the highest 
achievements of art, when com- 


pared with the life which it strives 
to perpetuate ! 


And you, great sculptor—so you gave 

A score of years to art, her slave, 

And that’s your Venus—whence we turn 
To yonder girl that fords the burn ! 


Men grow famous, no doubt—poets, 
philosophers, soldiers, statesmen, 
are spoken about after they have 


died. But what is fame? A single 
throb of the pulse is worth the his- 
tory of a world which has perished. 


We ride and I see her bosom heave. 
There’s many a crown for who can reach, 
Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each ! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 
A soldier’s doing !—what atones ? 
They scratch his name on the Abbey-stones. 

My riding is better, by their leave. 
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Possessed of this eager and direct 
enjoyment of existence, we need 
not wonder that Mr. Browning’s 
power of presentment should be ex- 
ceedingly vivid. The faculty of 
clear and picturesque presentment 
is a most valuable gift. The sun- 
light comes into the picture. The 
breeze wanders among the apple- 
blossoms, and shakes the rushes. 
The curls are dusted with gold. 
The cheek flushes. There is life 
there. And the gift is not a com- 
mon one. ‘The pictures of all men 
who do not possess it ; of all mere 
critics, philosophers, and divines, 
want firmament as much as a bit 
of pre-raphaelite orchard-wall does, 
have less air in them than a jar 
of preserved salmon, hermetically 
sealed, has, are as flat as a floun- 
der’s back, and as stiff as a saint 
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mere accumulations of words, how- 
ever appropriate, however cleverly 
selected, never produce the effect. 
The poet's spirit—pure, delicate, 
subtle, like the vanishing perfume 
of some rare drug, like the retreat- 
ing echoes of the hunter’s music 
among the hills—must move among 
them, ‘soothing with finer fancies, 
touching with lighter thought.’ 
There is often more real ‘ air, earth, 
and water, in one line by Mr. 
Browning, than in a dozen pages 
of rhetorical novel painting. 

It were easy to fill a paper with 
such passages from his work; 
but, although I have yét much 
to say, the space at my command 
begins sensibly to diminish, and 
I must restrict myself to one or 
two that lie at hand. Take this, 
—of a lateen-boat in the Mediter- 


by an Old Master, Mere words,or ranean,— 
We were sailing by Triest, 
Where a day or two we harboured ; 
A sunset was in the West 
When, looking over the vessel’s side, 
One of our company espied 
A sudden speck to larboard. 
And, as a sea-duck flies and swims 
At once, so came the light craft up, 
With its sole lateen sail that trims 
And turns (the water round its rims 
Dancing, as round a drinking cup), 
And by us like a fish it curled, 
And drew itself up close beside, 
Its great sail on the instant furled, — 

—then the boat, 

I know not how, turned sharply round, 
Laying her whole side on the sea 
As a leaping fish does ; from the lee 
Into the weather, cut somehow 
Her sparkling path beneath our bow ; 
And so went off, as with a bound, 
Into the rose and golden half 
Of the sky. 


Or this of the rough German duke pining to death among court lackeys,— 


They should have set him on rough Berold, 
Mad with pride, like fire to manage ! 
They should have got his cheek fresh tannage 
Such a day as to-day in the merry sunshine ! 
Had they stuck on his fist a rough-foot merlin ! 
— Hark ! the wind’s on the heath at its game. 
Oh! for a noble falcon-lanner, 
To flap each broad wing like a banner, 
And turn in the wind, and dance like flame !— 
Had they broached a cask of white beer from Berlin ! 
Or, if you incline to prescribe mere wine, 
Put to his lips when they saw him pine, 
* A cup of our own Moldavia fine, 
Cotnar, for instance, green as May sorrel, 
And ropy with sweet,—we shall not quarrel. 
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Or this picture of the girl, leaning over the balcony of the Giudecca 


palace to catch her truant loory,— 


Ah, the autumn day 
I, passing, saw you overhead ! 
First out a cloud of curtain blew, 
Then a sweet cry, and last, came you— 
To catch your loory, that must needs 
Escape just then, of all times then, 
To peck a tall plant’s fleecy seeds, 
And make me happiest of men. 
I scarce could breathe to see you reach 
So far back o’er the balcony, 
(To catch him ere he climbed too high 
Above you in the Smyrna peach), 
That quick the round smooth cord of gold, 
This coiled hair on your head, unrolled, 
Fell down you like a gorgeous snake. 
The Roman girls were wont, of old, 
When Rome there was, for coolness’ sake, 
To let lie curling o’er their bosoms. 
Dear loory ! may his beak retain 
Ever its delicate rose stain, 
As if the wounded lotus- blossoms 
Had marked their thief, to know‘again ! 


There is a passage in Pippa Passes 
—the dialogue which occurs when 
Jules brings Phoene into his studio 
—which [.am very anxious to 
quote ; but in the meantime I must 
hurry on, in the hope that when 
we arrive at Mr. Browning’s dramas 
I may find space for a marvellously 
vivid and touching scene. 

Such passages manifest a very 
rare power of presentment: but 
Mr. Browning’s illustrative faculty 
is quite as remarkable. Metaphor 
is the language of the imagination. 
‘ All things are double, one against 
another ? and the poet is the inter- 
preter of this mystical union. He 
discovers the body which the 
thought naturally assumes when 
translated into shape and invested 
with local habitation, and he joins 
them together. Any bungler may 
practise the rite, as in Scotland 
you can be married by the black- 
smith ; but it requires the nicest 
poetic feeling, tact, and sense, to 
reflect a perfect image. The chief 
end of imagery is to illustrate. It 


is the argument of the poem. 
Emotion is subtle, evanescent, apt 
to escape. It shuns the captivity 
of speech. Fitful moods, transient 
feelings, the vague longings and 
impulses of the heart (and these 
the poet undertakes to express) re- 
quire to be mirrored before we can 
apprehend them with exactness, 
There are other uses which the 
metaphor answers ; but the illus- 
trative, though not its highest, is 
its most serviceable function. Mr. 
Browning’s figures are always ori- 
ginal and apposite, and heighten 
the impression of intellectual rich- 
ness which his work never fails to 
convey. I must string a few of 
these pearls together—though, like 
all finished work of this kind, they 
suffer sadly when divorced from 
the material into which they have 
been wrought, and with which 
they were designed to blend. 
The nymph listens to the wind 
murmuring on her lute, as the 
limpet listens for the sea,— 


And while such murmurs flow, the nymph 
Bends o’er the harp-top from the shell, 

As the dry limpet for the lymph 

Come with a tune he knows so well. 


The Duke tells Colombe that he will keep her honour safe,— 


With mine I trust you, as the sculptor trusts 
Yon marble woman with the marble rose, 
Loose on her hand, she never will let fall, 

In graceful, slight, silent security. 
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The self-same spirit works to divers issues,— 


As one spring-wind unbinds the mountain snow 
And comforts violets in their hermitage. 


Light flows in like a river,— 


And from the East, fuller and fuller, 
Day, like a mighty river, is flowing in, 
But clouded, wintry, desolate, and cold. 


The imperfections of love are like the stains on a chance-sown seedling,— 


Love,—not serenely pure, 
But strong from weakness, like a chance-sown plant, 
Which, cast on stubborn soil, puts forth changed buds 
And softer stains, unknown in happier climes. 


Festus had imagined that the os- Paracelsus had assumed was only 
tentatious air of defeat which the pause before the spring,— 


That careless bearing, free from all pretence, 
Even of contempt for what it ceased to seek, 
Smiling humility, praising much, yet waiving 
What it professed to praise ;— 

That ostentatious show of past defeat, 

That ready acquiescence in coutempt— 

I deem’d no other than the letting-go 

Hlis shivered sword, of one about to spring 
Upon his foe’s throat. 


Paracelsus vindicates his ambi- 
tion in a passage of wonderful 
beauty. From childhood a fire 
has burned within him—the 


I knew not then 

What whispered in the evening, and spoke out 

t midnight. If some mortal, born too soon, 
Were laid away in some great trance-—the ages 
Coming and going all the while—till dawned 
His true time’s advent, and could then record 
The words they spoke who kept watch by his bed,— 
Then I might tell more of the breath so light 
Upon my eyelids, and the fingers warm 
Among my hair. Youth is confused ; yet never 
So dull was I but, when that spirit passed, 
I turned to him, scarce consciously, as turns 
A watersnake when fairies cross his sleep. 


inspiration of an angel, he believes, 
rather than the working of his 
own soul, 


These are figures which simply 
illustrate; but there is another 
class which probably infer for their 
production keener and more direct 
excitement, At certain times the 
forms of external nature are ap- 
propriated by intense or exalted 


feeling, and transformed into in- 
struments of vengeance or blessing. 
The lightning ceases to be a simple 
natural phenomenon, and becomes 
to the guilty lovers the avenging 
arm of the Lord. 


Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 

Swift ran the searching tempest overhead, 

And ever and anon some bright white shaft 

Burnt thro’ the pine-tree roof—here burnt and there, . 
As if God’s messenger thro’ the close wood screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me ; then broke 

The thunder like a whole sea overhead. 


Rarer, purer, and loftier than any 
of the others is that exercise of the 
faculty which dispenses with the 


material form altogether. The 
poetic conception comes in its 
room, and pushes it aside We 
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have had many admirable pictures 
of the dawn. That pale pure light, 
growing momentarily upon the 
horizon, and then rousing the veiled 
and purple sea, ushers in a moment 
of complete and exquisite repose, 
more complete and profound than 
the repose of the night. For all 
night long, watched by a silent 
and expectant throng, a great 
drama has been transacting upon 
the heavens, But the night-watch- 
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ers have departed with the dawn, 
and there is a brief interval and 
breathing-space before the morn- 
ing breeze begins to stir and the 
husbandman is abroad in his fields, 
This solemn pause becomes to the 
poet’s mind a visible shape. The 
Angel of Night, leaning on his 
spear, and gazing on the earth the 
while, waits to be relieved from 
his ward, 


’*T was the last watch of night, 
Except what brings the morning quite, 
When the armed angel, conscience clear, 
His task nigh done, leans o’er his spear 
And gazes on the earth he guards ; 
Safe one night more thro’ all its wards, 
Till God relieve him at his post. 


That is drawn by a hand that does 
not falter. There is no crowding, 
confusion, inconsequence, or in- 
ompleteness there. The picture is 
ney finished, Nothing could 
e added, nothing taken away, 
without incalculable mischief. 


Old-fashioned critics and divines 
mapped the mind into distinct 
provinces, which we, who have 
come to regard it as a whole, one 
and indivisible, are rather apt to 
treat with disrespect. Still the 
method was of use; and we may 
recur, not without advantage, to 
their angular demarcations and 
formal lines. Poetry—to use this 
language—admits of a three-fold 
division—lyric, dramatic, and phi- 
losophic. The lyric is the most 
inartificial form of poetic speech. 
The man feels joy or grief, and he 
expresses his joy or grief in this 
natural music, as the enjoyment of 
a thrush is expressed in its song. 
The one is barely more reflective 
than the other. The dramatic and 
the philosophic follow: the dra- 
matic when by observation he 
finds that his own impréssions are 
not the impressions of other men; 
the philosophic when by reflection 
he essays to determine the rela- 
tions which he and other men 
maintain to things. They all of 
course presuppose the imagination. 
The imagination fuses the hard 
fact into flexible poetic life. With- 
out imagination the dramatist re- 


mains a mimic, the philosopher a 
logician or a statesman. 

Mr. Browning, though possess- 
ing much simple and natural ease 
of expression, is specifically a dra- 
matic and philosophic poet. He 
is seldom a pure lyrist. The 
meditative intellect prefers to use 
the eyes and to speculate through 
the brain of another. He himself 
says of the poems least reflective 
or mimetic in structure, that 
‘though for the most part lyric in 
expression, they are always dra- 
matic in principle, and so many 
utterances of so many imaginary 
persons.’ It is Cleon, or Karshish, 
or Fra Lippo Lippi, or Andrea del 
Sarto, who iodbiaen, not Robert 
Browning. Their talk, indeed, is 
often lyrical talk ; but then such a 
combination implies more than the 
untutored expression of personal 
feeling ; it implies besides that 
that mental operation has been 
performed which enables a writer 
to use other eyes than his own, and 
to conceive how the feeling affected 
other men. But when the mental 
operation is once completed, when 
the author has thoroughly identi- 
fied himself with the character 
which he is delineating, the ques- 
tion may indeed arise whether the 
lyric faculty does not again come 
poy into play, or whether there 

e not always a more or less dis- 
tinct consciousness on the part of 
the writer that he is attitudinising, 
playing the part of a mouthpiece, 
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saying something which he does 
not feel, but which reflection and 
experience induce him to believe 
is felt by others. The problem is 
a nice one. There is probably in 
such cases a curious mixture of 
spontaneous and reflective action. 
A great actor identifies himself 
with his creations; but the grief 
which he experiences when his 
wife dies is not the grief he expe- 
riences when representing Hamlet 
or Macbeth. There can never be 
in dramatic that absolute surrender 
to the feeling of the moment from 
which lyric poetry derives its 
natural grace. In this sense, in- 
deed, it is not true that the writer 
who ‘identifies himself most com- 
pletely with his creations’ is the 
greatest or most effective drama- 
tist. A writer who did so would 
probably want that regulative 
faculty which enables the drama- 
tist to hold his characters in sub- 
jection, to keep them in their 
proper places and on their own 
feet. If each character uttered a 
perfect lyric, the author would be 
unable, it seems to me, to main- 
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tain that equipoise, that sovereign 
impartiality, which permits Shak- 
speare to pass without pain from 
the mind of one into the mind of 
another—from the vehement irri- 
tation of Elizabeth to Gloster’s 
tranquil will. 

Mr. Browning has written, no 
doubt, a few charming lyrics. 
Every reader knows, or ought to 
know, the ride from Ghent to Aix 
—a ride which for spirited and 
rapid movement recalls the pace of 
Sir Walter’s moss-troopers across 
the border, or Leonore’s midnight 
gallop behind her taciturn groom. 
How manly ire and _ passionate 
regret breathe through Zhe Lost 
Leader! What pale purity, child- 
like yet death-like, in Hvelyn Hope! 
What grotesque glory of colour 
and light in Pippa’s Song of the 
Python! What oriental perfume 
in the ode in Paracelsus! What 
loving extravagance in 7'he Flower’s 
Name! What indolent opulence 
in the Venetian Lyric! Which of 
these gems can we prefer? This is 
the ode in Paracelsus : 


Heap cassia, sandal-buds, and stripes 
Of labdanum, and aloe-balls 
Smeared with dull nard an Indian wipes 
From out her hair ;—such balsam falls 
Down sea-side mountain pedestals, 
From mountain summits where tired winds are fain, 
Spent with the vast and howling main, 
To treasure half their island-gain. 


And strew faint sweetness from some old 
Egyptian’s fine worm-eaten shroud, 

Which breaks to dust when once unrolled ; 
And shed dim perfume, like a cloud 
From chamber long to quiet vowed; 

With mothed and dropping arras hung, 

Mouldering the lute and books among 

Of queen, long dead, who lived there young, 


This is from Pippa’s song: 


’Tis said a python scared one day 

The breathless city, till he came, 

With forky tongue and eyes on flame, 
Where the old king sate to judge alway ; 
But when he saw the sweepy hair, 

Girt with a crown of berries rare, 


Which the God will hardly give to wear 

To the maiden who singeth, dancing bare 

In the altar-smoke by the pine-torch lights, 
At his wondrous forest rites, — 

Beholding this he did not dare 

Approach that threshold in the sun, 

Assault the old king smiling there. 

Such grace had kings when the world begun ! 
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Now contrast with the intense 
lights and shadows of Eastern life 
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this stainless picture of an English 
maiden : 


Sixteen years old when she died ! 
Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name— 
It was not her time to-love ; beside, 
Her life had many a hope and aim, 
Duties enough and little cares, 
And now was quiet, now astir— 
Till God’s hand beckoned unawares, 
And the sweet white brow is all of her. 


I loved you, Evelyn, all the while ; 
My heart seemed full as it could hold ; 
There was place and to spare for the frank young smile, 
And the red young mouth and the hair’s young gold. 
So, hush ! I will give you this leaf to keep ; 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand. 


There, that is our secret ! 


Go to sleep ; 


You will wake, and remember, and understand. 


It may be said without any 
exaggeration that Mr. Browning is 
one of our greatest dramatists,— 
perhaps in modern times our very 
greatest. The greatness of the old 
dramatists consisted mainly in this 
—that they did not weary the emo- 
tion which they sought to rouse 
on a succession of incidents, They 
did not hurt the simplicity of in- 
terest. The meanest detail was a 
part of a whole. The tragedy 
gradually but steadily approached. 
The talk of serving-women, or the 
babble of pages, led up to the 
catastrophe. Mr, Browning under- 
_ stands this art. All the incidents— 
as in The Blot on the Scutcheon, one 
of the most perfectly conceived 
and perfectly executed tragedies 
in the language—are grouped 
around the supreme crisis out of 
which they spring, and to which 
they are organically related. The 

Hussein. 
Southward. 
Toward Florence ? 
Ah! old use clings ! 


Luria. 


The aged Victor recovers his crown ; 
but death is upon him; and the 
failing intellect returns mechani- 


tragedy may cover a life-time ; but 
the one moment, big with fate, 
burns, like a baneful star, in the 
centre. He has also a fine eye for 
the tragic situations which are cal- 
culated to elicit our pity, and his 
plays abound in quick and effective 
dramatic turns. There are some 
fine specimens of the latter in 
Luria, in King Charles and King 
Victor, and in Paracelsus. The 
great-hearted general of Florence— 
whose rich southern nature rises 
so magnanimously above the acute 
and politic Florentines whom he 
serves—has resigned his command 
to his subordinate Puccio, and 
taken poison, His last moment, 
which he waits with supreme tran- 
quillity, is close at hand, when an 
officer enters the tent. What is 
amiss? Theirenemies, the Lucchese, 
are on the move. 


A movement of the Lucchese troops 


Have out instantly— 
Puccio must care henceforth ! 


cally to the youthful victories of 
the dying king. 


I seek for phrases 


To vindicate my right. 


Tis of a piece! 


All is alike gone by with me—who beat 
Once D’Orleans in his lines—his very lines ! 
To have Leen Eugene’s comrade, Louis’ rival, 


And now— 
Or, again— . 
No matter. 


Guile has made me king again. 


Louis—twas in King Victor's time—long since, 
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When Louis reigned—and, also, Victor reign’d— 
How the world talks already of us two ! 

God of eclipse and each discoloured star, 

Why do I linger then ? 


And Paracelsus, sick with insult, 
moody with failure, bitterly in- 
censed, is suddenly softened when 
he learns that Michal is dead, Very 


Paracelsus, Have you felt sorrow, Festus?—tis because 
You love me. Sorrow, and sweet Michal yours ! 
Well thought on : never let her know this last 
Dull winding up of all ; these miscreants dared 
Insult me— me she loved : so grieve her not. 
Your ill success can little grieve her now. 
Michal is dead ! pray Christ we do not craze ! 
Aureole, dear Aureole, look not on me thus ! 
Fool, fool ! this is the heart grown sorrow-proof— 
I cannot bear those eyes. 

Nay, really dead ? 


touching, deeply pathetic, is the 
quick revulsion of feeling which 
the wounded sage experiences, 


Festus. 
Paracelsus, 
Festus. 


Paracelsus. 
‘estus, ’Tis scarce a month. 

Paracelsus. Stone dead !—then you have laid her 
Among the flowers ere this. Now, do you know, 
I can reveal a secret which shall comfort 
Even you? I have no julep, as men think, 
To cheat the grave ; but a far better secret. 
Know then you did not ill to trust your love 
To the cold earth ; I have thought much of it ; 
For I believe we do not wholly die. 

Festus. Aureole— 
Paracelsus. Nay : do not laugh : there is a reason 
For what I say : I think the soul can never 
Taste death. Iam, just now, as you may see, 

Very unfit to put so strange a thought 

In an intelligible dress of words ; 

But take it as my trust, she is not dead. 

But not on this account alone? You surely— 
Aureole, you have believed this all along ? 

And Michal Sleeps among the roots and dews, 
While I am moved at Basil, and full of schemes 
For Nuremberg, and hoping and despairing, 

As though it mattered how the farce plays out, 
So it be quickly played. Away, away! 

Have your will rabble ! while we fight the prize, 
Troop you in safety to the snug back seats, 

And leave a clear arena for the brave 

About to perish for your sport !—Behold ! 


Festus. 


Paracelsus. 


I have said that Mr. Browning 


is a philosophical poet. Many 
readers will think none the 
better of him on that account. 
Poetry, they hold, ought to have 
no connexion with Philosophy. I 
cannot agree with them. ‘The one 
is the helpmate of the other. There 
are thoughts which the minstrel 
alone strikes out, The argument 
of the poet is sometimes more 
effective than the logician’s. He 
can explain many things which the 
metaphysician cannot. The radiant 
imagination of Mr. Browning has 


wrestled with not a few of the 
hardest problems of the schools. 
As a thinker, he is essentially 
original. Zhe T'wo Voices—Tenny- 
son’s most directly philosophical 
poem—is composed of a series of 
rather commonplace reflections,— 
profusely adorned, no doubt. It 
is like acommon water-jug, stuck 
all over with gems and precious 
stones. No very intricate specula- 
tions, no very keen doubts, find 
expression in that  elaborately- 
polished verse. Mr. Browning does 
not only adorn,—he originates as 
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well. His imagination flashes light 
into the dark places. The chasing 
is rich indeed,—but the pitcher has 
been designed by Cellini. Para- 
celsus and Christmas Eve deal with 
the weighty issues of the life— 
divine and human. Paracelsus (on 
which I would willingly linger, as 
in many respects the most remark- 
able of Mr. Browning’s works, but 
time fails me) is the record of high 
hopes defeated, of lofty purposes 
thwarted, of pure aspirations and 
an unselfish ambition rendered 
fruitless, Caricatures of religious 
fanaticism, coarse, but vigorous 
and vivacious as Hogarth’s, pictures 
of material nature, pure as summer 
dawn, frescoes of judgment, heavy 
with the gloom and pomp of the 
Sistine, are grotesquely bound up 
togetherin Christmas Eve, Through- 
out that singular poem, in verse 
that halts, and stumbles, and 
aspires, the poet strives to read, 
honestly, patiently, courageously, 
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humbly, ‘the riddle of the painful 
earthy.’ 

To conclude. As the dramatic 
is the poetic form which Mr, Brown- 
ing prefers, we can seldom be sure 
that we meet the man himself in 
his poetry. It is, at nearest, one 
of his many moods—moods which 
cannot be safely identified with 
permanent character. On rare 
occasions, however, we find him 
appearing in propria persond. At 
these times—in the later years at 
least—a passion for Italian free- 
dom, and a tender regard for that 
‘E. B. B. to whom he offers his 
latest work, are most noticeable, 
His voice softens when he speaks 
of Italy ; her name is written upon 
his heart : and he longs for the dz 
when the national tricolour shall 
wave over liberated Florence. 
‘Shall I be alive that morning? 
he asks. He has seen the desire of 
his eyes: and Florence is duly 
grateful to her English lover. 


* This faith was shown 
To Italy, our mother ;—she 
Uses my hand and blesses thee.’ 


The nearer and dearer tie has now 
been hallowed by ‘ the covenant of 
the grave.’ ‘Till death us part, 
merely ? the great English poetess 
wistfully inquires in one of her 
earlier works, ‘Till death us part 
—O poor to be our best for Love 
the deathless.” Not so, is the 


burden of that One Word Move 
with which the husband closes his 
volumes, Here I can only lay 
these poor verses at your feet ; but 
hereafter I may find a worthier 
return for the great love with which 
I have been blessed. 


This of verse alone, one life allows me ; 

Verse, and nothing else, have I to give you : 
Other heights in other lives, God willing— 

All the gifts from all the heights, your own, Love. 


So—‘ God willing’—let it be. 


SHIRLEY. 





HOPE, 
AN ALLEGORY. 


SILENT she stood. And on her golden crown 
Played the bright rays of Life ; the clouds all veiled, 

As not to fright the trembling boy-life warm 

Upon the threshold of a fairer day 

Than yet his soul had known: and on his brow 

Shone the soft fancy-dreams of manhood’s years. 

Silent, yet grandly eloquent! For speech 

Were poor to paint those youthful summer-thoughts 

In their bright prism, tinging all things else 

With rosy hue, and powerless to paint 

The wordless rapture of that ecstasy ! 


I see my slender graceful stripling now, 
As then upon the daisy-studded turf 
He lay and dreamed, awake, yet idly wrapped 
In visions brighter than pertain to earth: 
Now playing listless with a flower-stalk, 
Now fretful tossing back from his white brow 
The tangled masses of his auburn hair. 
How glorious-sweet Life’s dew-gemmed morning rose 
Ere yet the noonday sun its freshness steals 
And turns the boy-bud to the full-blown flower ! 
Thon speakest, Hope! Thou speakest, Fairy Queen, 
In every motion of that restless form, 
Throned in that heart-warm smile, rocked in that brain 
To dreams whose airy unreality 
Shall never come to birth. Yes, thou art there, 
With one white wing unfolded as a fan, 
Stirring the silver mist from the blue sky, 
Kissing away the tears from his young cheek, 
And stamping there a smile of April’s own! 
Thou whisperest.with tender mother-smile, 
Eyeing my fair-haired darling as he dreams, 
And scattering hoards of thine own flowers down, 
A fragrant tribute to Youth’s guileless morn ! 


Astitry H. Batpwin. 
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THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF GAROTTING. 


By a Retrrep PRACTITIONER OF THE SCIENCE. 


WAS educated for the Church, 
but soon perceiving the funda- 
mental unsoundness of the whole 
system of its morality, never pro- 
ceeded to orders. My instincts 
were vigorous as my frame. At 
college I thrashed bargees from 
mere gaiety of heart. Timely 
rustication saved me from the 
perils of little go, and my univer- 
sity career was never resumed, 
My means were as narrow as my 
wants were large. Iwas persecuted 
by creditors. By one creditor more 
than the rest, Nature asserted her- 
self. I thrashed him within an 
inch of his life. Three of his ribs 
were broken ; it served him right. 
He was a feeble old miser, whom 
the curse of civilization had en- 
cumbered with more money than 
he could find heart to spend ; yet 
he must needs press a spirited 
young man for payment, which he 
new was as impossible in practice 
as it was iniquitous in theory. 
The man was a money-lender by 
profession, exacting exorbitant in- 
terest on the express plea that he 
lent under risk of non-payment. 
He lent on the presumption that 
when young men could not pay, 
their relations would—at least once 
or twice on an average—to save 
them from quod. I had done my 
best—written to my poor mother 
who could not help me, and my 
rich uncle who could but would 
not, even the first time of asking. 
His generosity happened to be 
below the average calculation. I 
told my creditor I was sorry, but 
he must consider it a set-off to his 
high rate of interest. He was im- 
prudent enough to let me see I 
was in for it; so I committed an 
aggravated assault, and had six 
months’ leisure to consider what I 
should do to my uncle. 

The history of George Barnwell 
was familiar to me, but the example 
was not encouraging. I read a good 
deal of the Old Testament during 
those six months. What a fine brief 
passage of autobiography that is, 


‘He looked this way and that way 
and saw that there was no man, so 
he slew the Egyptian and hid him 
in the sand,’ ‘An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth’—there is 
something like morality in that! 
Reverting to George Barnwell; why 
was he hanged? He was at discord 
with the world through the instru- 
mentality of anuncle. He had not 
the genius of generalization. He 
retaliated on the instrument in- 
stead of on the world at large. If 
George Barnwell had been a pro- 
founder student of the ‘Truthful 
and the Beautiful,’ he would have 
known better. An uncle for an 
uncle should have been his maxim, 
He should have bereaved society 
of a public relative. How much 
larger and loftier, as well as safer, 
would his vengeance have been 
had he robbed and murdered an 
opulent pawnbroker with whom 
he was unconnected by family ties. 

Like George Barnwell, then, and 
the Afreet sealed in the fisher- 
man’s jar, only with more method 
and discrimination than either, I 
declared war with society. I sys- 
tematically considered (in order to 
avoid) the ordinary sources of 
detection. First, the treachery of 
confederates, male or female. I 
would have no confederates. The 
police should take no note of my 
identity from previous knowledge 
of my companions. Second, from 
discovery of lost objects on the 
person of the taker. I would take 
nothing but money, which requires 
no fence or melting-pot. Third, 
from the weapons used. I would 
use my own hands only. Fourth, 
from manceuvres of a suspicious 
character, such as hanging about 
likely places, and looking ‘ the sort 
of party likely to be up to some- 
think.’ I would always be dressed 
like a gentleman, and never hang 
about anywhere, taking long 
stretches in one direction, and act- 
ing with instantaneous decision 
when an opportunity offered. In 
the meantime I adopted light lite- 
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rature as an ostensible profession, 
and took respectable apartments in 
a fashionable quarter. Of course 
nobody can really live on light 
literature. But it serves as an 
amusement, an introduction to 
society ; and no one is bound to 
know how much or little one makes 
by it. My system prospered. My 
means responded to my wants, and 
I have only retired from my pro- 
fessional practice because I lately 
inherited my miserly old uncle's 
wealth—a very comfortable amount 
per annum in the funds. For he 
took me back into favour when I 
had been a few years out of 
difficulties. Though my practice 
has ceased, my principles remain 
the same. I cmakanioine the right 
of appeal to physical force. Any 
poor athlete is welcome to try a 
turn with me, and I have always a 
sufficient number of loose sove- 
reigns in my pocket to make it 
worth his while. 

To return to the growth of my 
theory. I had made a magnani- 
mous sacrifice of my uncle. He 
reaped the benefit of some pre- 
vious outlay in my behalf—parsi- 
monious indeed, but profitable. He 
had supported me as a sizar at 
college, and talked of purchasing 
asmall living forme, Of debt he 
had the most profound horror ; 
and the moment he found me em- 
barrassed, he cast me adrift. But 
education had taken some root in 
me. ‘Truth is found not so much 
in Artesian as Cartesian borings. 
Cogito ergo sum, Iam what I an, 
because [ have the faculty of 
thinking. 

Solitary confinement is a choice 
opportunity for reflection. 1 care- 
fully considered the constitution of 
society, and became more and more 
convinced that civilization is a 
sham, and respectability a swindle. 
Heroes, from osaies downwards, 
have had a noble confidence in the 
direct appeal to physical force. 
Might makes right. Louis Napo- 


leon, the best modern example of 
a great man, sacked the swag of 
the Empire by garotting the Re- 
public, and France was politically 
throttled by ‘that great prince’ in 


The Rights of the Strong. 
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the Coup-d’état. The law of Nature 
is, that the strong shall take from 
the weak, the bold from the timid. 
The growth of civilization is a 
regular progress from violence to 
cunning. Among savages the 
greatest savage rules, As he waxes 
old he props his declining strength 
by policy. He invents plausible 
reasons why what he has got by 
force should not be taken away by 
force. Hence law, religion, mo- 
rality—all of them appeals of hu- 
man cunning to human cowardice, 
The majority of mankind are 
cowards. Government by majo- 
rities means repression of the noble 
instincts of the lion-hearted few by 
combination of the mutton-livered 
many. ‘There will always be a 
sufficient proportion of slavish dis- 
positions that prefer to plod through 
a daily drudgery of labour for a 
scanty pittance, rather than risk 
their skins in adventure. 

Nothing so irritates me as the 
outcry fur public safety. It is a 
most gratuitous assumption that 
the world was ever intended to be 
a safe place at all. Safety is a 
comparative approximation only, 
and it is fighting against Nature to 
try to make it an absolute con- 
dition. 

If you have delicate lungs, a 
diseased heart, or an irritable brain, 
you carry deadly foes about with 
you in your hat and waistcoat. I 
maintain that wheezy shortness of 
wind, limp untrained muscles, and 
want of pluck and presence of 
mind, especially when accompanied 
by pecuniary plethora, are social 
diseases to which the contingency 
of danger as legitimately attaches, 
When I behold a sleek and pursy 
city magnate with a heavy watch- 
chain and jingling pockets, I say 
to myself, ‘Here is a business- 
grazing, profit-ruminating animal 
that can neither fight nor run, and 
who insults the harmonies of 
nature and outrages the fitness of 
things by carrying valuables,’ If 
I stopped him in some quiet place, 
and represented to him the incon- 
gruities of his case, he would 
loudly utter the word ‘ Police.’ 
No doubt he contributes his quota 
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to the rates for keeping up the force; 
and if a policeman is at cook why 
there is something in his argument 
and cadet questio. But if no vica- 
rious substitute for his personal 
want of force is there to justify 
him, a twist of his cravat and a 
crack on the side of his head are a 
ready and merciful anodyne to 
soothe his nerves during the other- 
wise painful depletive process, 
which leaves him on a level of 
sound social safety. When he 
comes to himself again, he finds 
himself relieved of every super- 
fluity he was before personally in- 
capable of defending. Why should 
Targue with him when I already 
know his answer? Why should [ 
trouble him to test the absence of 
his vicarious substitute for per- 
sonal vigour, resolution, and ac- 
tivity, when I know that blue bale 
of mercenary heroism, instead of 
perambulating the general area of 
his cold beat, is busy with the 
cold meat of an area in particular? 
Quis custodiat ipsos custodes? Who 
takes care of the policemen? is no 
longer a question deeper than the 
area steps. The cook’s motto, 
‘None but the brave deserve the 
fare,’ is answer enough. 

It is an unreasoning outcry of 
the panic-stricken public, that it is 
brutal to resort to force in the first 
instance. It appears to me, on the 
contrary, to be a mark of human 
superiority over the animal crea- 
tion. The dog snarls before he 
bites. The wolf howls as the 
sturdy beggar whines and bullies 
before he can get the steam up for 
action. Garotting is founded on 
a philosophical train of reasoning. 

Life is meant for enjoyment. I 
have not the means of enjoying 
life. Labour is out of the ques- 
tion, for the monotonous drudgery 
by which life, no doubt, might be 
supported, would render life to me 
insupportable. I had rather be 
hanged, or at any rate run the 
risk of that alternative. It follows 
that I must take somebody else’s 
superfluities. How shall I take 
them? By begging? That is mean, 
Besides, [ am _broad-shouldered. 
deep-chested, sound of wind and 
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limb. By fraud? That is mean 
also, and requires very nearly as 
much application as business ; be- 
sides, in all pen-and-ink work you 
are laying traps that are nearl 
sure to catch yourself, and lou. 
marks on paper are like foot-marks 
in the flower beds after a clumsy 
burglary. 

Housebreaking isno profession for 
a reflecting man. It implies know- 
ledge of the house in some one of 
the party. A saree personal 
connexion is a link of evidence, 
Find one of a gang, and the rest 
are as easy as a rule-of-three sum. 
Defend me from such pals as dis- 
charged drunken butlers, 

Good sense and good feeling alike 
point to practising all painful ope- 
rations on persons with whom you 
have had no direct relations, A 
surgeon, however competent, would 
be justly stigmatized as a man of 
callous sentiment if he performed 
ever so necessary an amputation 
on his wife’s leg. The garotter 
goes to war with the public on 
general principles ; he revolts from 
worming himself into the confi- 
dence of a familiar victim, and then 
drugging his grog, like Palmer, or 
gashing his jugular in a gig, like 
Thurtell. 

By the way, the foolish old say- 
ing, that murder will out, is a 
a testimony to the insufficient 
breadth of grasp with which that 
strong measure 1s usually handled. 
Murder is mostly undertaken by 
unskilled amateurs, induced by per- 
sonal vengeance or special tempta- 
tion. In such cases, the full os 
of evidence is at once turned on 
the likeliest persons, and their 
doings and goings about the time 
of the deed. 

If B kills C, A and D will cer- 
tainly have something to say about 
it. A knows that B was hard up, 
D knows that C had a stocking 
full of guineas. But if B promis- 
cuously meets the rich Greek mer- 
chant, Iota, in the dark end of 
Bolton-row, and quiets him a little 
too effectually ; as soon as B is ab- 
sorbed in the current of Piccadilly, 
all trace of B’s casual and tem- 
porary relation with Iota is effaced, 
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saving always the contents of 
lota’s pockets. Iota’s friends and 
neighbours know nothing of B. 
Those respectable intimates of the 
deceased, Messrs, Theta and Kappa 
at first suspect one another, an 

after comparing notes, agree that 
it must have been that consum- 
mate klepht Lambda, who cer- 
tainly murdered the Armenian 
Seraph in Topkhana. The omni- 
science of circumstantial witnesses 
is a great shelter to what we may 
call isolated performances, 

Garotting, then, is the most rea- 
sonable and legitimate choice of 
tactics in waging war against 
society. It treats the unknown 
victim as an abstraction. The ear- 
nest and large viewed strategist 
takes no more account of the 
individual and concrete lump of 
unconscious human clay at his 
feet (while he applies the search- 
ing process of his analysis, and 
rapidly generalizes the value of 
results in the abstract), than a 
war minister, or even an imagina- 
tive emperor, going to war for an 
idea, individualizes the writhings 
of mortal anguish undergone by 
Private Williams or Le Caporal 
Jeannot, who anonymously swell 
by a single unit the list of thou- 
sands slain. 

War is the sport of princes. 
Sport is only a tame substitute for 
war. It is a gross imposture to 
pretend that violence and blood- 
shed are inhuman. Man delights 
in killing and wounding. If he 
dare not hunt men he will hunt 
the lower creatures. What makes 
a battue in a Norfolk cover plea- 
sant? Granted that it is not 
only the infliction of sudden and 
mortal pangs on scores of highly 
sentient creatures ; that there is 
functional enjoyment in the exer- 
cise of skill, readiness, decision. 
What is the object towards which 
those qualities are exerted? To 
be more than a match for a crea- 
ture only eager to escape, only 
guilty of swift pinions moved by 
tender and succulent pectoral 
muscles, The delicious triumph 
consists in having presence of mind 
and nerve, unterrified by the 
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clatter and whirr of fugitive wings, 
to reduce this fluttering miracle of 
nature’s mechanism to an inert 
lump of meat, blood, and feathers. 

But what poor sport this is com- 
pared with man hunting, in a 
cover, too, so well preserved as the 
metropolis, For I may say, once 
for all, that I consider the metro- 
polis is well preserved. I look 
upon the police as my gamekeepers, 
and the clumsy interlopers whose 
bungling performances appear in 
the police reports, merely in the 
light of poachers. I have no fault 
to find with the poor fellows, ex- 
cept their presumption in adopting 
a branch of art on which they 
throw discredit by their stupidity. 
They ought to be punished on the 
Spartan principle, for being found 
out. I should humbly recommend 
a revival of the lex talionis in their 
favour. They should be carefully 
operated upon with the coarse in- 
struments found upon them, till 
they artistically represent in their 
own persons the condition of their 
mangled client. The correct num- 
ber of teeth might easily be 
knocked out with a life preserver, 
and the jaw-bone fractured (simple 
orcomminuted, according to sample) 
with a jemmy. 

I need scarcely say that I totally 
disapprove of the use of any 
weapons whatsoever. The objec- 
tion to weapons is the same as the 
objection to confederates. The 
facilitate detection in a muce. 
greater degree than they assist the 
despatch of business. Nothing 
more mechanical than a good pair 
of hands is wanted. But what a 
rare set of instruments are a good 
pair of hands! I was left-handed 
as a child, and became ambidexter, 
not by neglecting the right hand, 
but by educating the left hand 
up to it. It is most important to 
be able to take as certain, rapid, 
and firm a hold, to give as power- 
ful a wrench, and as heavy a blow 
with one hand as the other. 

Nothing startles your game so 
much as shifting the natural pre- 
sentation by which you are brought 
into contact with him. You must 
take him as he comes—as he meets 
s 
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- Every man is nervous if he 
ears footsteps overtaking him in 
a likely place. Rushing out upon 
ac prey implies lurking about in 
oles and eorners, which must 
declare your purpose even to the 
Beeotian mind of the police. Be- 
sides, rushing makes a noise, and 
noise startles. When treated 
neatly, the garottée is no more 
startled than if he was shot through 
the heart. You meet him, the 
quicker his pace the better, his 
momentum is of service. It is 
also a sort of collateral security 
that he is worth handling. He 
is in a hurry to get safe home. 
If he is buttoned up when the 
weather is not cold, probably it is 
to hide his watch and secure the 
pocket-book in his left breast. You 
must look so respectable that he is 
glad to see you coming. The pre- 
sence of a well-dressed man who 
has not been dodging him, takes 
away the dreariness of a lonely 
lace. If he gives you a wide 
rth he is too timid to touch, and 
_ very likely have left his watch 
and purse at home. Selecting the 
right customer, and judging him 
quickly and correctly, is as great 
an art as dealing with him after- 
wards, When he sees you are single 
and respectable-looking he ought 
to be ashamed to seem afraid of 
= The experienced matador 
ows that a wincing bull is more 
dangerous than the hottest horn- 
pusher. 

It requires great steadiness not 
to — or slacken your pace, 
er betray by your eye that you 
—_ mischief. = the a 
of passing you whip your han 
in the back of his tie, simul- 
taneously hooking back your foot 
to trip hi He falls with his 
weight and impetus, with no sup- 
rt but what you afford him by 

choker, which you manipulate 
with a sharp turn of the wrist and 
a brisk jerk before he reaches the 
ground. This must produce a 
sensation curiously like the New- 
te drop. However, it seldom dis- 
Sates and a good crack of the fist 
behind the ear as he sways towards 
youatarm’s length, in his extempore 
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sling, will chloroform your patient 
for a clinical examination without 
further attention to the strangling 
quietus. You want both hands 
unhampered for a rapid excision 
of the writamenta malorum. I have 
said I am not fond of watches, 
The watch should always be left 
to the last, as, in case you are 
interrupted, if his watch is in its 
place, you are entitled to be con- 
sidered as a sympathizing Samari- 
tan who has found and is helping 
an old gentleman in a fit. It isa 
curious fact that old gentlemen 
who look likely to be subject to 
fits of apoplexy are the fittest sub- 
jects for the pecuniary phlebo- 
tomist. They usually carry loose 
sovereigns in the pockets of their 
trousers. They tie their cravats 
twice round in a firm knot. 
Often: a fancy spot or check muslin, 
well cal which is made ready 
for the hand of the avenger, like 
the Red Indian’s scalp-tuft. It is 
a positive pleasure to deal with 
such a customer, even if his 
pockets are a blank, It is some- 
thing between spearing a boar and 
hooking a thirty-pound salmon. I 
grieve to confess that even since m 
accession to my stingy old uncle's 
money, I met so perfect a speci- 
men, in so snug an opportunity, I 
could not resist him, ie was full 
of bank-notes, too. I left his 
pocket-book as I found it, with 
the exception of the notes and his 
card, which I enclosed to the 
secretary of the Lancashire relief 
fund, and the donation appeared 
in his name. I afterwards saw an 
announcement that his health had 
recovered from the alarming seizure 
which had recently been a source 
of anxiety to the honourable gen- 
tleman’s friends and constituents, 

I almost flatter myself that 
worthy individual believes he suf- 
fered by a sudden access of blood 
to the head. The perfection of art 
is to simulate nature. It may be 
asked by some careless person 
what is my object in making these 
revelations, i ask in return, is 
there no legitimate satisfaction in 
aaa of professional success 
an 
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T have relinquished my practice, 
as a successful physician might do 
on coming in to an ample heritage. 
My means are no longer in discor- 
dance with my wants. But I con- 
sider garotting a wholesome sign 
of vitality, a regurgitation of the 
sluggish social stream which has 
long been tending more and more 
to stagnate in the dead water of 
utter civilization. I should like 
to see its practice cleansed of 
coarse incompetence and quackery. 
It is vain to attempt to eliminate 
by repression a noble instinct of 
human nature. Our philanthro- 

ists, in their characteristically 

lind and bungling way, act on a 
semiconsciousness of the value of 
a sound, vigorous criminal element 
in the constitution of a people, 
They have established pretty com- 
fortable colleges for the mainte- 
nance and advancement of the art 
of war with society. But even the 
graduates of their principal uni- 
versity (Dartmoor) are turned out 
very imperfectly grounded. And 
how should it be otherwise, when 
professors and scholars are ad- 
mitted alike from their want ofskill? 
If a reasonable emolument were 
offered to competent instructors 
who have grown too old for the 
active pursuit of their calling 
without being discovered, they 
might pass an adequate supply of 
accomplished garotters, burglars, 
pickpockets, area-sneaks, &c., at 
a much lower figure than is now 
done ; and the degrees conferred 
would cease to be discredited by 
the continual return of pupils 
whose education is demonstrated 
to be incomplete by the stern 
logic of facts, As a taxpayer, 
I must say I feel indignant 
that my money should be wasted 
on reiterated attempts to educate 
untoward natures. I have no 
poten with obstinate incapacity. 

f a man has not intelligence to 
learn the practice of his profession 
during his first collegiate course of 
liberal instruction, he should, on 
his return, only be admitted toa 
class of dunces under the whip; 
-and if he appeared again, the price 
-of a halter is quite enough for his 
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long-suffering country to bestow 
upon him. 

The romance of what is called 
eriminal life, vanishes if war with 
society is to be carried on alike 
without intelligence and without 
peril. Take away the necessity of 
courage and intelligence, and you 
widen the entrance to crime, by 
making a comfortable criminal 
subsistence possible to a low and 
brutal class, which has no business 
to exist in a civilized country. If 
we were paying for the luxury of 
being garotted only in a dexterous 
and gentlemanlike manner, well 
and good; but it annoys me to 
think my money is lavished by 
such dreamers as Sir Joshua in 
feeding coarse -uffians, whose 
clumsy inaptness is a disgrace to 
their profession and an insult to 
public taste. Forthere is a public 
taste and sympathy with artistic 
feeling in crime, which is and 
ought to be a link of fellowship 
between the polite criminal and 
society. And it is the mission of 
the criminal artist to elevate this 
standard as much as in him lies, 
The delight in deeds of violence 
cannot be eradicated, but it may 
be refined and educated. The 
bumps of destructiveness and com- 
bativeness more or less developed, 
sit behind every human ear. Chil- 
dren delight in hearing of the cruel 
deeds of giants and ogres, and the 
truculent vengeance of the knights 
who slew them. The finest gentle- 


men are remorseless poultry slayers, 
And delicate ladies, who seem to 
the outer eye mild as milk, and 
innocent as new-blown May blos- 
soms, will not read a novel without 
a deadly murder is in it. 

A little wholesome leaven of 


violence keeps society sweet. The 
young men about town are begin- 
ning to carry daggers. They will 
soon grow to swords, Fashion is 
always expansive. The women 
have been girt with iron long. It 
is time for the men to be girt with 
steel. Then when men were angry 
they would fight on the spot. 
Society would be enlivened with a 
sufficient crop of pretty little inci- 
dents to redeem real life from dull 
82 
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monotony. The young ladies would well afford a more thrilling and 
have a lively interest in the morn- infinitely less pernicious sensation 
ing papers, in which acolumn or than the reports of proceedings 
two devoted to graphic particulars before Sir C. Cresswell and the 
of fashionable bloodshed might police magistrates. 


THE RIVER OF TIME. 


LOWLY as sweetly, children’s days are passed, 
Their litile lives discern not that they move, 
The stream which bears them is to them so vast: 
Tis well; for why should conscious change reprove 
The calm of infant trustfalness ? or why 
Should bliss and innocence make haste to fly ? 


But youth, with his strong loves and ardent dreams, 
Stands in the tide, and beats its surf each way, 

And in its bed builds up his glowing schemes 
Which mock the fretted currents, cold and grey ; 

"Tis well; for what of man’s may ever cope 

With Time, save youthful energy and hope ? 


But O, how fast, when once our prime is gone, 
When dreams have faded, and the pulse grows cool, 
Grave though they be, how fast the hours skim on, 
How Yule on May is drifted, May on Yule! 
Time’s River feels the Mother-Ocean near, 
And presses on its course in solemn cheer. 


This, too, is well; for who would linger o’er 
The hours which memory and which conscience freight ? 
No! let them hurry to their end, and pour 
In that deep Ocean all their lifelong weight! 
There only can their evil be undone, 
There only finished what was well begun. 
E, Hiyxman. 
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SHAMS. 


WILL not attempt at once to 

define what is implied by the 
heading of this paper, because I 
really do not think we have any 
term of identical signification, and 
because, moreover, [ am not able 
to locate—as the Americans would 
say—my ideas with such prompti- 
tude and exactness as to put the 
right one in the right place ata 
moment’s notice. My meaning 
must, therefore, unfold itself as 1 
proceed. 

Dr. Johnson remarked once upon 
a time that ‘some persons would 
acquire more knowledge in the 
Hampstead stage than others by 
taking the grand tour,’ and he was 
a wise man in this as in all his 
other sayings. My discoveries in 
the way of ‘shams’ have merely 
arisen from making good use of 
my eyes ; for as I only dwell in a 
country, though a would-be fashion- 
able city, my opportunities are 
scanty enough. I see the same 
faces day after day in the streets, 
either belonging to idlers or to 
persons going about their several 
occupations ; while the same old 
rumble-tumbles daily convey the 
same old dowagers to their accus- 
tomed airing in the public drive. 
The very beggars are quite familiar 
to me, from the poor widow who 
has always got her dear departed 
husband awaiting burial at the 
hands of charitable passers-by, to 
the barefooted, rosy-cheeked urchin 
who tells me he has not had a 
morsel to eat, oh ! for ever so long, 
and winks at a companion round 
the corner as he thinks he takes 
me in. These mendicants are 
shams in their way; but we will 
let them pass this time. When I 
go to tea-parties I rarely perceive 
any novelties among the guests 
who form their nightly quartets 
at cards, or play and sing airs 
which have served as stock pieces 
during the whole of one season, 
Beaux being at a premium on these 
occasions, T have not even the 
agreeable excitement of noting new 
flirtations by way of a change ; and 


we all know that variety is charm- 
ing. 


Thus you must allow that unless 
I make the most of what passes 
before my eyes day by day and 
every day,I may as well close them 
at once and go to sleep, for all the 
service they would otherwise be to 
me. But | flatter myself I am one 
of the passengers by the Hampstead 
coach, and never let opportunities 
slip through my fingers when I can 
help it. Lam not so conceited as 
to fancy myself a second Spectator, 
nor should I like my fellow towns- 
people to shun my society for fear 
of my discoveries, as the men and 
women of those times must have 
dreaded the Argus vision of that 
very observant individual. But as 
I have a weakness for ‘shams,’ I 
look out for them diligently, and 
‘when found,’ I ‘make a note’ of 
them. 

They are, however, so multifa- 
rious that it is not easy to form a 
choice of examples,and state which 
are genuine and which are—sham, 
Really I can find no more expres- 
sive word, though I fear nobody 
will have patience to read on unless 
I endeavour to chercher mes mots, as 
the French have it, better. Yet 
other people as well as I have 
doubtless before now experienced 
a difficulty in obtaining duplicates 
in our language; and hence perhaps 
the use of French which some ele- 
gant folk affect. Only lately I was 
reading an article on this subject— 
where, I am ashamed to own, I 
forget, for | have not the best of 
memories—in which it was stated 
that we ordinary English employ 
no more than one page in four of 
our native dictionaries, wherefore 
our common conversation contains 
an incessant reiteration of the same 

hrases. And indeed we all know 
10w badly and ungrammatically 
most of us converse in our own 
tongue, whilst we are so dreadfully 
cautious and fearful of perpetrating 
blunders and solecisms in a foreign 
one. Thus the over-correct English 
of strangers, which is often the 
mark by which to distinguish them, 
may afford us some inkling of our 
mode of speech when we exhibit 
our native talent for languages, 
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except that, as a general rule, we 
may set ourselves down as the worse 
speakers of the two. We islanders, 
when not engrossed by commerce, 
are so devoted to our Anglo-Latin 
and Greek that we scorn to waste 
any precious time in the cultivation 
of French, not to mention Italian. 
These are generally expected to 
come in the hour of need by in- 
spiration, like preaching, or even 
cing; and yet with regard to 
the latter Mr. Motley carefully in- 
forms us in his United Netherlands, 
that St. Aldegonde, ‘a scholar ripe 
and rare, who had Latin and Greek 
at his fingers’ ends, and ‘ possessed 
the modern tongues as a matter of 
course,’ ‘was even famous for his 
dancing, and had composed an in- 
telligent and philosophical treatise 
upon the value of that amusement 
as an agent of civilization.’ I can 
hardly find a better example in 
order to persuade Englishmen to 
to dance imprimis, and after- 
wards to exhibit their proficiency 
for the public benefit. I have 
constantly remarked that good 
dancers pretend to give themselves 
airs, and to regard the principal 
object for which they are invited 
to balls as quite beneath their 
notice. They present themselves 
at the latest possible hour,and then 
lounge in doorways to show off 
their figures to the best advantage, 
or range themselves in the back- 
ground as mere lookers-on, turning 
up their refined noses at the follies 
of their neighbours. Surely such 
conduct must be tantalizing to 
those distressed damsels “who 
have been sister-Anning it the 
entire evening. Who has not ad- 
mired the fortitude of these young 
ladies in standing beside their 
chaperons for whole hours, fearing 
to tumble their flounces or lose a 
chance by sitting, and hoping al- 
ways to obtain some reward for 
their patience ¢ 
In process of time their wishes 
may be gratified, but usually in so 
questionable a shape that one is 
inclined to doubt the desirableness 
of the change; for it is a singular 
fact that the votaries of Terpsi- 
chore are most frequently such as 
appear least designed by Nature 
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to shine in the dance, but who-are 
nevertheless willing and anxious 
to undertake anything, from a 
quadrille toa polka-mazurka. They 
are generally very young and slen- 
der or decidedly short and stumpy, 
and by way of contrast, invariably 
select the tallest and_ best-looking 
girls in the room. Woe to those 
who entrust themselves to their 
guidance on the plea that anything 
is better than nothing at all! 
These heroes are impudent shams, 
and know none of the duties ex- 
pected of them. Either they rotate 
in a circle about a foot in diameter, 
while their unhappy partners are 
kept screwed up like birds ready 
trussed for table, from which mar- 
tyrdom, all stiffness and palpita- 
tions, they will soon pray to be 
released ; or else, after wandering 
wildly like erratic stars, running 
foul of every couple they encoun- 
ter, and thereby coming to grief, 
they suddenly find themselves 
stretched full length upon the floor, 
‘the observed of all observers.’ 
The young gentlemen of the pre- 
sent day are really remarkable 
in their way, and deserve some 
credit for the skill they evince in 
their getting up. Look at their 
morning costume ! Pork-pies much 
smaller than the feminine type; 
coloured shirts that save washing- 
bills, worn very open at the neck, 
to exhibit the symmetry of their 
throats and the evidence of Adam's 
weakness ; small paletéts with peg- 
top sleeves and unmentionables, or 
knickerbockers and gaiters! They 
may generally be seen indulging in 
a cigar or short pipe, even when in 
female society, and this may ac- 
count for the undeveloped nature’ 
of their conversation, which, to be 
sure, is not too deep at the best of 
times. It is usually summed up 
by, ‘ Awful cold to-day? ‘Do you 
know B——? Got a splendid ani- 
mal!’ ‘Awfully dull, ain't it?— 
and so on, their range of words and 
ideas only embracing about one 
uarter of every fourth page of the 
ictionary. They sit, stand, and 
walk in free-and-easy attitudes that 
prove they have the full use of 
their limbs; and at times, when 
‘awfully bored, they yawn and 
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stretch themselves by way of relief. 
As to ever undergoing the exertion 
of saluting ladies according to the 
old-fashioned style of raising the 
hat, that would involve such a 
startling amount of bodily labour 
as not to be thought of for an in- 
stant; a nod, or a stick lifted to 
the brim, answers every purpose 
quite as well. Nevertheless, these 
nondescripts flatter themselves 
they are gentlemen, though J think 
they are only shams. 

‘Oh, indeed! I can hear them 
exclaim; ‘and pray, then, what 
may you call the young ladies of 
the present day ? 

Some of them are shams likewise, 
but who made them so? Imagina- 
tion pictures bright, tender, loving 
beings, all softness, gentle ways 
and flowing drapery, and behol 
instead thereof fast girls ; or bad 
imitations of the genus homo: 
shams every whit! They are 
strong upon the subject of horse- 
flesh, laugh at everything, and for- 
swear blushes as being vulgar and 
commonplace. I am told they can 
even talk slang, but I confess I 


‘5 
have not heard them do so myself, 


so I conclude they know how to 
suit themselves to their company. 
But I know that they skate—well 
or ill, matters not ; wear very short 

tticoats in the daytime and very 

ow dresses at night; dance the 
reverse of quietly, and ogle their 
artners, who are too bored with 
ife in general to return the com- 

pliment ; and finally, they sum up 
their accomplishments by making 
love to the men, as they cannot 
talk them into fulfilling their own 
duty in this respect. 

‘Certainly not,’ say these; ‘a 
fast girl is all very well for an hour 
or so to amuse a fellow, but she'll 
never do for a wife !’ 

Do you, then, most respectable 
gents, ever encourage the slow 
ones! (using the term in contradis- 
tinction to fast.) Do you feel 
happy, nay, at ease, in their society, 
80 as to enable you to smoke, or 
lounge, or address them as you 
would their opposites? Can you 
dance and flirt with them as freely, 
and with a clear conscience bring 
your club-house atmosphere of 
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cards, wine, and betting into their 
= presence? Are they not ‘ aw- 
ully slow’ in your estimation? 
Even so, you condemn those un- 
lucky damsels whose direst fault 
consists in a vain endeavour to 
assimilate themselves to your pecu- 
liar tastes—(vain, because just as 
these heroes are only sham gentle- 
men, so fasi women are no more 
than sham gents); and yet, content 
with this state of things, you do 
not aspire to rise to the level of 
slow girls, ladies by education as 
well as by birth. 

Thank heaven! the homes of Old 
England still shelter numbers of 
these ; but so long as fast boys and 
girls divide society between them, 
they need not regret, as do the 
Belgravian mothers, that, like sweet 
violets and fair lilies of the valley, 
they are suffered to dwell in the 
shade, unnoticed and unsought. 

All this has a vast deal to do 
with the present very general la- 
ment of ‘ nobody coming to marry 
me, nobody coming to woo!’ The 
wooers cannot get on easily with 
slow girls, and yet wont put wu 
with fast ones ; een is more trut 
in this than in the charge of extra- 
vagance in tastes and attire which 
these patterns of economy now 
bring against the poor ladies. Mr, 
Punch, in his ‘Ways and Means,’ 
has recently taken a fairer view of 
this vexed question. Horses, 
cigars, and clubs are quite as costly, 
if not more so, than silks an 
satins ; and those who make use of 
their eyes as I do, must often have 
remarked how thrifty the fair 
creatures have now become in the 
matter of toilette. Alarmed at the 
accusation—whether just or unjust 
they know best—brought against 
them by those who can find no 
more cogent excuse for their un- 
willingness to take to themselves 
wives, the defendants are racking 
and taxing their dear little brains 
to the utmost to find out economi- 
cal makeshifts. We constantly 
read such advertisements as ‘ Fa- 
mily Savealls,’ and ‘ Inquire within 
upon Everything, and these are 
supposed to refer only to house- 
keeping and cookery; but they 
must also contain sundry ‘ valuable 
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hints upon dress, else how could 
simple-hearted women be up to the 
shams they perpetrate ? 

The other day, while looking 
about me in the street, I was struck 
by the appearance of a very fashion- 
ably attired lady, whose enormous 
crinoline displayed her richly- 
trimmed and flounced, or double- 
skirted black gown to the best ad- 
vantage. Revolving this subject 
of extravagance in my mind, I 
followed the unknown, and endea- 
voured to reckon up how many 
yards of silk might be walking on 
in front of me. But such a calcu- 
lation peoned far too intricate for 
one who could never get beyond 
the rudiments of multiplication ; 
and I could only therefore deter- 
mine, in a rough way, that a plain 
dress would have taken half the 
quantity of stuff, and have saved, 
moreover, the vast amount of orna- 
mentation I saw employed. As I 
was thus busily occupied we came 
to a crossing ; and the day being a 
dirty one, my fair friend made 
careful preparations against acci- 
dents. Ladies are always very 
anxious on this point ; indeed, to 
such an extent as to become totally 
oblivious that a street is commonly 
a pane thoroughfare traversed by 
other pedestrians besides them- 
selves, Doubtless they do not care 
to remark each other's proceedings, 
but it is different with gentlemen, 
who, with no petticoats to engross 
their thoughts and to keep out of 
harm’s way, have full leisure to 
bestow their attention on other 
matters, In this age of crinoline, 
muddy crossings furnish them with 
a very liberal allowance of ankles 
on view, some slender and of most 
bewitching shape ; but others, and 
it must be owned by far the greater 
number, of very substantial pro- 
portions indeed. Being as ready 
to admire a pretty ankle as any 
man living, the incognita naturally 
attracted my notice at this junc- 
ture ; but in lifting her gown she 
displayed that which she had not 
intended to be seen by me, or by 
any other he or she creature—a 
very grimy white foundation on 
which her furbelows were tacked ; 
—so they were only shams, after 
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all! The world was not expected 
to look beyond the surface, and 
this, consequently, was alone at- 
tended to; but if ladies, intent on 
making the most of things, decide 
on wearing shams, I vote for clean 
ones having the preference, for 
they would be nearly as economi- 
cal in the long run, I should say, 

Even some of their crinolines 
are shams, wooden instead of steel 
hoops being used, as I have pain- 
fully discovered by having my un- 
lucky shins bruised black and blue 
while quietly proceeding about my 
business out of doors. Not to 
mention the martyrdom one en- 
dures in churches, where eighteen 
inches or less, in a narrow pew 
made to hold six, are allotted to 
each individual, It being sup- 
posed, as a mere matter of course, 
that the said individual has ample 
space during a couple of hours, in 
which to stand or sit (flanked by 
wooden crinolines !) or kneel, and 
what is more, say his prayers with 
a mind totally abstracted from the 
cares and worries of this life, 
Truly if under these circum- 
stances a man appear to be devout, 
I number him forthwith among 
my shams, whatever he may say 
to the contrary. I don’t see why 
clergymen should not turn an 
honest penny by their pews as well 
as other folk, especially as they 
are more favoured than most pro- 
fessions, as a rule, with olive 
branches, but I do think that they 
should do as they would be done 
by more than others, and while 
comfortably stretching their own 
limbs in a pulpit or reading-desk, 
or within the altar rails, they 
ought to compassionate the bodily 
sufierings endured by their con- 
gregations, who are severally ‘ crib- 
bed, cabined, and confined,’ crino- 
lines, hats and all, in about eigh- 
teen inches square ! 

But whilst enumerating the 
shams to which the ladies resort 
in their toilette, I must in fairness 
pans out a novel device adopted 
oy the’ nobler sex. We have al- 
ready seen that coloured shirts are 
often patronized on economical 
grounds, which some men improve 
upon by notshowing even a line of 
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white above their black stocks, 
This is always strongly suggestive 
to me of their being guiltless of 
linen anywhere, and now, as proof 
positive in evidence thereof, an in- 
dividual possessing strong inven- 
tive powers, has started an inge- 
nious substitute. The shopwoman 
at a stationer’s who was packing 
up some envelopes I had purchased, 
saw my eye attracted by what I 
took to be linen shirt-collars, 
marvelling not a little at their 
being sold at such an establish- 
ment. [ 

‘Shirt-collars, sir, in paper; 
first-rate article, sir.’ 

‘ Paper collars ! Nonsense! Who 
would wear them ? 

‘Oh ! lots of gentlemen, sir. They 
are very saving ; only cost sixpence 
a dozen, sir.’ 

‘And last, perhaps, for half-an- 
hour. You must drive a thriving 
trade at that rate.’ 

‘Oh! not at all, sir; one a day 
would answer quite well. That 
would be less than sixpence a 
week, while the washing of several 
linen collars— 

‘7 never wear. .shams,’. rather 
testily. 

‘I beg pardon, sir, I am sure, 
but so many gentlemen do now-a- 
days. The washing of several 
shuts a week must be much more 
expensive, not to speak of the wear 
and tear, and original outlay in 
buying and making up.’ 

‘There was truth im that, cer- 
tainly. But imagine the feel of a 
pee collar ;a soldier’s stock would 

e nothing compared to it ! 

‘Can't I tempt .you, sir?) Many 
gentlemen— 

I left the shop in a huff at being 
thought capable of such a thing ; 
sham collars, whether of linen or 
paper, are an abomination to me, 
and in consequence, my washing 
bills form a large item in my ex- 
penditure. But, does anybody 
actually wear these, paper curiosi- 
ties} Fancy collars intended. for 
ladies’ use lay on the counter be- 
side them, and it is natural to. sup- 
pore that when any article is manu- 
actured in a tolerable quantity, 
there must be a .demand for it. 
But, my ignorance. was ‘to be still 
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further enlightened on this subject, 

for a day or two afterwards I read 

the following advertisement in the 

Times :—‘ Newbury’s patent en- 

amel cloth collars and cuffs; rever- 

stble, and ladies’ collars, from four- 
ence a dozen.’ Truly this may 
e styled the inventive age ! 

Shams of all sorts’ stand high 
in the public estimation. Alack! 
for our old reputation for honesty. 
Sham lace half a yard deep is 
paraded with unblushing effron- 
tery, and sham gold chains, brace- 
lets, and pins are worn by every- 
body ; ‘they look so well, and are so 
cheap. That fatal monosyllable 
has to answer for a vast amount 
of extravagance. I even think it 
would be well if the ancient sump- 
tuary laws could be reimposed, 
notwithstanding that the spirit of 
the times is all for liberty and 
equality. There would then be 
some chance of being able to dis- 
tinguish genuine ladies and gen- 
tlemen from the sham article, 
which it is now very difficult to 
do, so long as people—wisely— 
keep their mouths closed. It were 
a better feeling if the ‘ gentlefolk’ 
would only x oar ornaments of 
a certain value, or none at all, but 
I suppose such a stretch of self- 
denial would be quite beyond the 
— of resistance pertaining to 
juman, or rather woman’s nature. 
Particularly when shop windows 
contain so much temptation, prices 
are so low, and when ‘ everybody 
does it,’ and fancies that nobody is 
the wiser. 

It may be considered a distin- 
guishing mark when people are 
simply styled men and women, leav- 
ing the ladies and gentlemen to 
enjoy their: newly acquired brevet 
rank in their own circles. This is 
a very good test, and almost the 
only one by which to discern 
‘who’s who.’ Dress counts. for 
nothing: accomplishments are 
shared in common, music and 
dancing being thought more use- 
ful to /adies than the good old art 
of making.a shirt. The ladies, also, 
always writea pretty Italian hand ; 
while the! women, in this as in 
everything else, endeavour to step 
into man's province, and) adopt 
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bold round characters. Ladies 
contrive to spell very tolerably, 
but invariably break down in con- 
versation when they have to deal 
with the letter A; and here the 
women are strong, and turn up their 
noses ever so little in scorn at their 
humbled opponents, I am by no 
means of opinion that the old 
times were better than the present 
in everything, but I do think it 
must have been a comfort to have 
no sham ladies and gentlemen, 
and not to have one’s cook stipu- 
late for two evenings in the week 
in which to learn the guitar. When 
I asked an ironmonger’s little girl 
if she had a doll and worked for 
it, the mother bridled up and 
made quick response, that her 
daughter learnt crochet and knit- 
ting, not plain work. Much better 
have her taught to sew, and cook, 
and go to market for her mother, 
and leave crochet, and dancing, 
and the like, to those who have 
more idle time to spend upon 
them. Even bond fide ladies might 
with advantage, I think, devote a 
little more attention to household 
matters, learn to order a good 
dinner, and understand how it 
should be served, nay, cooked, They 
would then, I can answer for it, 
know less about nerves or faint- 
ings, and would be too busy and 
sensible to indulge in rough gal- 
lops and skating, sham dress or 
undress, flirtings, jiggetings, and 
fast manners. At the same time, 
I advise young gents to become 
men and gentlemen, as being de- 
cidedly better style ; to shun peg- 
top trousers, and turn up their 
caer ; to favour pipes and cigars 
less, and politeness more; and, 
finally, to sacrifice a larger portion 
of their idle hours to reading, 
study, and profitable thought, 

One of the amusements of this 
dolce far niente city, isto attend all 
the weddings that take place, and 
as one must start early in order to 
secure good seats, there is ample 
time before the ceremony begins 
to discuss the bride and bride- 
groom’s belongings, the courtship, 
trousseau, fortune, and prospects 
of the happy pair. Thus matter 
for chit-chat is provided for twenty- 
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four hours, a great boon in a place 
where conversation and idling 
form the hardest portion of the 
day’s labours, The last wedding [ 
saw appeared to me to be a very 
smart affair, there being four 
bridesmaids in a livery, seven 
carriages with postillions, and the 
bride herself wearing a wreath and 
veil. But evidently I was no judge 
of these things, for we were no 
sooner outside the church doors, 
than my party (all ladies) set up a 
sharp cross-fire of criticisms and 
fault-finding. ‘What a shabby 
turn-out !’ ‘The bride wore only 
a scanty tulle veil! ‘Did you 
remark what a common material 
the bridesmaids’ dresses were made 
of? and so on, till they had to 
stop to take breath. I profited 
by the pause to suggest, most de 
ferentially, however, that granting 
these grave errors in etiquette, J 
thought the arrangements were 
somewhat grand, unnecessarily so, 
indeed, for people who were not 
over rich, and had not even ‘ great 
expectations.’ But, oh dear, no! 
such ideas were quite antediluvian 
and wrong. Hverybody had a gay 
wedding now-a-days ; besides, most 
yeople only married once in their 
ives, and some (here a little sigh) 
were denied that solitary chance, 
So I was silenced if not convinced, 
for J regard such displays as shams. 
When there is hardly wherewithal 
to buy bread and butter and brin 

up a family, why begin mail 
life with lace veils, carriages, and 
breakfasts ? 

Formerly, ordinary folks who 
were to live respectably on a few 
hundreds a year, would have gone 
ve ey to the next church 
with their nearest relations. The 
bride would have contented her- 
self with a pretty white bonnet in- 
stead of an orange wreath, perhaps 
even—I am almost afraid to write 
it—have worn a coloured silk gown 
in which she could afterwards 
travel, in lieu of the customary 
white moiré antique which would 
necessitate a second toilette. One 
bridesmaid, or two at the one 
would likewise have answer 
every purpose; and yet I doubt 
whether love was more deficient 
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ander those circumstances, or whe- 
ther young people were less im- 
ressed with the sacredness of their 
vows, and the obligations of the 
marriage state, because they did 
not care to produce an effect which 
their neighbours would have known 
to be a sham. ; 

Nous avons changé tout cela, is 
the universal cry. Common sense 
js out of date, and science, art, 
poetry, and the rights of women, 
all very good things in their way, 
pear rule instead, and unluckily 
are too exalted in their views to 
condescend to trifles. 


So doth the greater glory dim the less. 


The evil rarely ends here, for 
those who make a sham their start- 
ing-point in life, feel called upon to 
keep up appearances for the rest of 
their days. Those who marry in 
silks and satins, with wedding 
favours, and ‘all the customary 
paraphernalia, must in due time 
entertain their friends, which sig- 
nifies—not eau sucrée and conver- 
sazione, with which foreigners are 
well content in their scantily-fur- 
nished marble palaces, but—giving 
them dinners. Now,a good dinner 
costs a very sensible sum of money, 
one, too, which might often be 
spent ina much more satisfactory 
manner; for however great may 
be the honour of giving and re- 
ceiving these ponderous feasts, the 

leasure to most of us is doubtful. 
The host and hostess have been at 
‘agony point’ ever since the first 
invitation was issued :—Who shall 
be invited ? who will accept ? and 
who must replace vacancies? If 
the scene be laid in the country. 
there will be fears lest the fish fail 
to arrive in time; arrangements 
have to be made for the carriages, 
horses, and servants of the guests, 
and a second table provided. Then, 
on the eventful night the lady, ‘who 
sweats under the fatigue of doing 
the honours of her house’ (to quote 
the World of 1753), has to converse 
and smile with as easy a counte- 
hance as she can assunie while the 

hing up is keeping every one 
waiting ; and probably, on entering 
the dining-room, she cans some 
emischance at the first glance. 
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As to the guests, nine times out of 
ten they have not been well selected, 
and therefore show no sympathy 
for each other; or they meet‘as 
strangers, and have only the 
weather to talk about. Perhaps 
those who would have liked to sit 
together find themselves sent to 
opposite ends of a large table ; and 
thus low spirits grow in spite of 
resistance, and yawns struggle ob- 
stinately for liberty of action, 
though one tries to imagine oneself 
very happy. Is not this the worst 
sham, ‘the unkindest cut of all, 
for it involves so many sufferers ? 

I am always reminded of the 
words of a very clever friend, who 
gp the art of entertaining 

er guests to perfection, but who 
detested dinner-parties, as all 
women do in their hearts—I like 
to make my guests happy, but [ 
wish 1 might send them a guinea 
a-piece instead of an invitation to 
dinner! Yes, I fancy we should 
most of us prefer making a free 
gift of the guineas which the fish, 
and the strawberries, and the early 
peas cost us, rather than endure 
the martyrdom of a state affair, 
particularly when we are keeping 
up appearances, Alas! for the 
merrie days of Old England before 
this system of sham found an 
entrance into the land. Where are 
now the friendlimess and hospi- 
tality which once prevailed amongst 
us? We have morning calls, when 
we converse earnestly about the 
state of the weather ; and we leave 
cards, after watching our dear 
friends out of their own houses. 
We receive invitations, but only 
to a stiff dinner, or to a crowded 
evening party, because people al- 
ways wish to make one expense of 
servants and lights pay off as many 
debtsas possible. [know I must not 
present myself at a friend’s house 
except at the fashionable hours 
appointed for visiting, and if by 
chance I venture earlier I am not 
asked to stay to luncheon. I am 
never pressed to join a friendly 
family meal under a week’s notice ; 
and while the husband is doing the 
civil thing, I perceive a small cloud 
gathering on his lady’s brow, which 
surely foretells the storm that will 
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follow on my departure. And so 
even hospitality has become a sham 
amongst us. The system is uni- 
versally condemned, and yet every 
individual contributes his mite 
towards its maintenance, so easy it 
is to lay the blame anywhere but 
on the right shoulders, and so very 
difficult to get at people’s real selves. 
Gentlemen affect the tastes and 
manners of grooms ; delicate girls 
try hard to be as masculine as pos- 
sible ; shopwomen and valets are, 
in their own and in newspaper 
estimation, ladies and gentlemen ; 
and the daughters of petty farmers 
leave their plainer mothers to carry 
the butter to market, while they 
remain at home to practise the 
a Brown, Esq., whose esta- 

lishment boasts of a boy in 
buttons, feels something akin to 
contempt for his neighbour, Green, 
Esq., who only keeps a parlour- 
maid ; but meanwhile he is nigh 
bursting with envy and uncharita- 
bleness on remarking a footman in 
plush unmentionables standing at 
the door of Robinson, Esq. Thence- 
forward he strives to keep up the 
same appearances on his few hun- 
dreds per annum that the other 
does upon as many thousands. He 
entertains, because ‘everybody does 
it ? because all the requisite things 
can be hired when they are not 
actually owned, as only one style 
of dinners is tolerated in good 
society, no matter its cost. The 
feast itself is a mere sham, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wynter, who has 
helped to show us how the old- 
fashioned notion that ‘an English- 
man’s word is his bond,’ no longer 
holds good in these days of adulte- 
rations, 
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We feed upon poisons, and are 
nevertheless surprised at the in. 
crease of strange and dire diseases 
in the land! We are clad in 
sham goods, for pure silk and wool 
arealmost numbered with the past; 
and cotton. reigns paramount in- 
stead. Wherefore, as ‘it is an jl 
wind that blows nobody any good, 
it is to be hoped that if American 
squabbles produce a scarcity in the 
cotton market, those persons who 
are able and willing to pay high 
prices may have a chance of ob- 
taining genuine articles for their 
money. We are thus made to pur- 
chase various shams nolentes volentes, 
but where the volens prevails after- 
wards in the making up, and sham 
ornaments are superadded, I de- 
nounce the guilty arties without 
mercy. I even believe that to a 
certain extent our very manners 
are shams, particularly when we 
come in contact with our superiors 
in the social scale, and attempt to 
cut a dash in the eyes of our less 
favoured every-day companions. 
Also when we are most studiously 
polite in our behaviour and speech, 
I greatly fear that sham is too often 
lurking in the background ; but 
who would have the moral courage 
to confess the sad fact? Yet if 
there were a little more simplicity 
and honesty, right feeling and 
thinking, in the world, how much 
more happily affairs in general 
would progress ! 

One thing, however, is certain, 
and it is, that I have written with 
an honest purpose, in the endeavour 
to expose shams, and induce others 
to avoid them as I do myself. Who, 
then, will say that this paper does 
not contain truth ? 

E. C. G. 
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